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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY.  HELD  JUNE  24  AND  25.  1908 


nr*HE  eighth  meeting  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation at  Lake  Minnetonka. 
Minn.,  June  24-25.  1908.  At 
the  first  session,  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  June  24th,  Vice- 
President  Richardson  presided. 
This  session  was  devoted  to  an 
address  by  Dr.  Richardson,  en- 
titled "Manuscript  hunting,"  de- 
scriptive of  his  adventures  among 
European  libraries  and  book- 
stalls, and  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "Instruction  in  the  book  arts 
in  public  schools,"  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude Stiles,  of  Chicago. 

At  the  second  session  of  the 
Society,  Thursday  evening,  June 
25th.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Minneapolis,  read  a  paper,  enti- 
tled "The  Co-operatively  printed 
catalog."  describing  his  plans 
for  printing  catalogues  of  small 
libraries  in  book  fornn.  Mr,  J. 
C.   M-   Hanson,  of  the  Library 


of  Congress,  presented  "A  Pre- 
liminary statement  regarding 
materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Scandinavian-American  press." 
Judge  Daniel  Fish,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, in  an  address,  entitled,  "Lin- 
coln collections  and  Lincoln  bib- 
liography," described  his  own 
work  as  a  Lincoln  collector  and 
bibliographer,  together  wnth  the 
work  of  other  Lincoln  collectors. 
A  paper  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cole, 
entitled  "The  First  folio  of 
Shakespeare,"  was  read  by  title. 

The  following  were  re-elected 
officers  of  the  Society:  Mr.  W. 
C.  Lane,  President;  Dr.  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  First  Vice-President; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson.  Second 
Vice-President;  Mr.  W.  Dawson 
Johnston,  Secretary;  Mr.  C.  B. 
Roden,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  Fames,  Librarian.  Mr.  J. 
C.  M.  Hanson  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

W.  Dawson  Johnston. 
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MANUSCRIPT  HUNTING 

By  Ernest  Gushing  Richardson, 
Librarian  of  Princeton  University 

MANUSCRIPT  hunting  is  a  variety  of  book-hunting, 
but  it  stands  to  the  hunting  of  printed  books  much 
as  chamois  hunting  does  to  squirrel  hunting,  for,  while 
printed  books  may  sometimes  be  scarce  and  elusive,  manu- 
scripts are  always  so.  Many  copies  of  rare  printed  books 
are  unique  from  condition,  size,  binding,  association  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  incunabula,  some  slight  variation  of 
text,  but  all  copies  of  all  manuscripts  are  unique  as  to  text 
and  nearly  all  as  to  handwriting  and  vellum. 

Looked  on  as  a  sport  manuscript  hunting  is  thus  prince 
among  book  sports.  But,  while  it  is  indeed  a  sport,  it  is 
more  than  a  sport;  it  is  on  the  one  hand  a  useful  art  to  be 
compared  with  fur  hunting  or  hunting  for  food,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  science  that  the 
hunting  for  rare  orchids  or  rare  birds  and  beasts  does  to 
natural  science. 

As  a  sport  manuscript  hunting  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
amateur,  as  a  useful  art  chiefly  to  the  bookseller  and  as  a 
handmaid  to  science  chiefly  to  the  scholar,  but  the  librarian 
knows  something  of  the  pleasures  of  each;  the  joy  of  bag- 
ging a  specimen  perfect  as  to  vellum,  handwriting  and  orna- 
ment, the  keen  delight  in  drawing  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of 
the  market  and  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  finding  that  a 
given  ms.  reinforces  a  weak  group  or  forms  a  new  one 
among  the  wide  spreading  branches  of  his  genealogical  tree. 

What  the  book-sportsman  seeks  is  the  difficult.  It  is  no 
sport  to  shoot  tame  birds.     The  pseudo-amateur  may  be  led 
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astray  by  limited,  luxury  editions  as  the  pseudo-sportsman 
is  by  half-tame  pheasants,  but,  if  he  is  the  real  thing  as  a 
sportsman,  the  bird  or  beast  that  a  man  hunts  must  be  at 
least  rare  and  excellent,  and,  if  possible,  superlative  or 
unique.  From  trout  to  tarpon  he  seeks  the  finest  in  each 
kind;  his  dream-tiger  is  both  the  largest  and  the  most  nobly 
marked.  Having  achieved  one  feat,  he  pushes  on  to  still 
wilder  and  more  remote  places  after  still  more  shy  or  fierce 
game.  So  it  is  that  the  book-sportsman  loves  rare  books, 
the  scarce  and  costly,  the  elusive  and  difficult.  What  makes 
any  book  good  hunting  is  thus  that  union  of  scarcity  and 
value  which  is  called  rarity.  Mere  scarcity  does  not  count. 
There  are  thousands  even  of  unique  books  in  the  world  to 
which  no  amateur  would  give  shelf  room.  On  the  other 
hand,  mere  literary  value  is  not  enough;  you  may  buy  any 
number  of  Horaces  for  a  nickel  apiece.  Even  literary  value 
plus  beauty  is  not  enough,  for  an  unlimited  modern  illus- 
trated book,  however  beautiful,  is  no  more  in  place  among 
a  collector's  trophies  than  a  stuffed  rooster  in  a  hunting 
lodge. 

Value  and  scarcity  together  in  varying  mixtures  are  thus 
what  make  up  game  books,  and  it  comes  to  pass  therefore 
that  ancient  or  autograph  manuscripts  are  the  big  game 
among  books.  So  it  is  in  fact  that,  while  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  the  most  daring  modern  hunter  of  great  books,  has 
perhaps  two  or  three  Gutenberg  bibles,  several  first  folios 
of  Shakespeare,  and  forty-odd  Caxtons,  these  are  quite 
dwarfed  by  his  superb  illuminated  manuscripts,  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  by  his  historical  autographs.  There  are 
few  Gutenberg  bibles  or  first  folio  Shakespeares  in  the 
world,  but  there  is  only  one  Hamilton  Palace  Gospels,  one 
Ashburnham  Gospels,  one  autograph  copy  of  each  of  The 
Lady   of   the   Lake,   Guy    Mannering   and   the   scores   of 
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poems  of  Burns  and  letters  of  Marie  Antoinette,  which, 
with  thousands  of  other  similar  trophies,  have  been  gathered 
by  this  indefatigable  Nimrod  of  books. 

And  what  is  true  of  book-hunting  as  a  sport  is  more  or 
less  true  of  book-hunting  as  a  useful  art — the  greater  prizes 
are  the  manuscripts.  Professional  book-hunters  are  the 
voyageurs  of  literature,  trappers  of  beaver  and  mink  and 
ermine,  who  wander  far  in  their  search  for  the  beautiful 
and  rare,  enjoy  dangers  and  joys  unknown  to  the  tame 
breeders  of  tame  beasts  and  reap  uncertain  profits  with  ever 
alluring  possibilities  of  a  great  coup.  The  rare-book  dealer 
is  the  adventurer  of  the  book  world — exploring  it  for  the 
amateur,  sometimes  a  bit  of  a  buccaneer,  often  a  shrewd 
trader  exploiting  the  real  trappers,  but  oftener  still  a  hard 
working,  honest  enough,  picturesque  sort  of  a  person  with  a 
certain  idealism  and  intellectual  versatility  quite  foreign  to 
the  beaten  paths  of  the  regular  in-print  book  trade.  The 
bibliographical  journeys  of  these  men  reach  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  book-inhabited  world;  the  amateur  and  the 
scholar  run  across  their  tracks  at  every  turn  and  find  them 
beforehand  at  the  killing,  often  ready  to  share  with  the 
hungry  for  a  moderate  barter,  but  sometimes  demanding  a 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  necessary  to  save  life.  One 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  known  occupations  this  hunting 
for  a  living  must  be.  With  its  great  risks  and  its  occasional 
enormous  profits,  it  combines  the  attractions  of  Monte  Carlo 
with  the  respectability  of  trade;  it  unites  the  amateur's 
pleasure  in  the  chase  with  the  bettor's  interest  in  a  chance 
against  odds  and  the  cheerful  optimism  of  the  angler. 

And,  while  there  are  far  more  prizes  among  printed  books 
in  this  lottery,  the  great  prizes  are  again  the  manuscripts. 
It  is  not  that  every  ms.  is  more  valuable  than  any  printed 
book,   for  thousands   of  codices  may  yet  be  had   for  an 
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average  cost  less  than  that  of  thousands  of  printed  books, 
but  the  well  ornamented  manuscript  is  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  most  beautiful  printed  book,  and  its  market  value 
less  ascertainable.  The  chances  to  profit  both  in  purchase 
and  in  sale  are  far  greater  than  in  printed  books  and  the 
sale  market,  though  limited,  is  a  more  liberal  one. 

And  once  again  the  scholar,  too,  finds  the  same  differ- 
ence between  printed  book  hunting  and  the  hunting  of  manu- 
scripts that  collector  and  bookseller  find ;  the  former  is  easy ; 
it  is  the  latter  which  taxes  his  every  resource.  The  scholar's 
hunting,  unlike  that  of  collector  or  book  seller,  is  seldom 
for  purchase.  He  hunts  in  the  book  shop  indeed,  but  more 
often  in  the  library,  and,  while  he  shares  the  difficulties, 
the  surprises,  and  the  joys  of  other  hunters,  he  has  yet  other 
joys  more  varied  and  more  refined,  for  he  concerns  himself 
not  only  with  material,  handwriting,  ornament  and  book 
binding,  but  with  the  text  itself,  and  even  the  literary 
substance. 

It  is  true  that  the  collector  also  concerns  himself  with 
the  text.  Well-known  characters,  like  those  which  distin- 
guished the  Vinegar  bible  and  other  such  recognized  marks 
of  recognized  prizes,  he  is  apt  to  know,  but  this  is  as  far  as 
he  needs  to  go. 

With  the  scholar,  however,  it  is  quite  different.  Age 
has  its  interest  for  him,  history  and  illumination  may  inter- 
pret age,  but  a  wretchedly  written  latish  cursive  may  be  far 
more  precious  in  his  eyes  than  the  most  superbly  illuminated 
uncial  of  the  same  work,  because  of  its  value  for  the  text. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  manuscript  is  unique,  and  this 
is  true.  Every  manuscript  is  an  edition  in  one  copy  only,  but 
there  may  be  many  editions  of  any  work,  hence  the  science 
of  text  criticism;  whenever  there  are  two  or  more  editions, 
whether  of  printed  books  or  of  manuscripts,  there  is  a  prob- 
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lem  of  text.  This  matter  of  text  is  a  live  one  for  the  scholar, 
even  in  printed  books,  as  v^tness  all  the  critical  texts  of 
Shakespeare,  but  it  is  among  manuscripts,  w^here  every  copy 
is  an  edition,  that  text  criticism  becomes  a  science  indeed. 

It  is  with  the  book  scientist  as  with  the  biologist.  In  the 
old  days  outward  marks  determined  classification;  age,  his- 
tory and  styles  of  handwriting  counted  for  much,  but  now- 
adays, since  1868  say,  the  critic  goes  into  the  slightest 
variation  of  text  as  a  biologist  into  variations  of  inward 
structure,  and,  finding  the  real  homologies,  classifies  his 
manuscripts  according  to  their  genesis,  the  end  of  his  task 
being  a  genealogical  table  of  manuscripts  like  the  biologist's 
tree  of  animal  descent  or  the  herald's  tree  of  royal  pedigree. 
Under  the  old-fashioned  method  age  was  counted  almost 
conclusive  evidence  of  value.  The  scholars  hunt  for  manu- 
scripts was  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms;  even  the  scouts  sent 
out  by  the  Vienna  Academy  to  blaze  the  trail  for  their 
Corpus  only  took  account  of  manuscripts  before  the  tenth 
century.  And  the  oldest  manuscripts  being  not  only  fewer 
but  much  the  best  known,  the  scholar's  task  was  much  sim- 
pler than  it  is  now,  when  it  is  at  least  theoretically  possible 
that  a  single  thirteenth  century  manuscript  may  outweigh 
in  value  one  hundred  of  the  tenth  century  or  earlier.  The 
modern  scholar  never  feels  quite  safe  until  absolutely  every 
manuscript  of  a  given  work  has  been  examined. 

But,  while  all  this  adds  to  the  labors  and  pains  of  manu- 
script hunting,  it  adds  also  interest  and  satisfaction.  Every 
manuscript  is  a  potential  prize.  Having  classified  the  best 
known  manuscripts,  the  student  finds  the  lines  of  family 
descent  converging  on  the  autograph  ancestor,  but  one  hne 
may  perhaps  be  represented  by  100  descendants,  another 
by  50,  and  another  by  only  a  single  manuscript.  The  same 
is  true  also  among  families  of  the  second  generation  under 
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each  of  the  larger  groups,  and  the  great  interest  of  the  hunt 
for  new  manuscripts  hes  in  the  fact  that  any  find  may  repre- 
sent an  independent  Hne  of  descent  from  the  autograph,  or, 
even  if  it  misses  of  this,  may  strengthen  some  main  hne  of 
descent,  or  estabhsh  more  firmly  some  second  generation 
family  with  few  known  representatives. 

The  scholarly  manuscript  hunter  is  thus  like  the  hunter 
of  specimens  in  biological  science — always  alert  for  a  new 
species,  although  he,  so  to  speak,  only  shoots  and  brings 
home  for  his  own  purposes  those  of  independent  families  or 
families  with  few  existing  members. 

But  the  hunting  of  manuscripts  for  textual  purposes  is 
not  the  only  or  even  the  highest  or  most  interesting  part  of 
the  scholar's  hunting.  It  is  the  lost  works  and  the  lost  or 
unknown  documents  the  search  for  which  gives  greatest 
interest.  The  finding  of  these  is  like  the  naturalist's  find- 
ing of  a  new  species  of  bird  or  butterfly,  filling  in  perhaps 
the  missing  link  in  some  chain  of  species,  and  this  must  be 
counted  one  of  the  keenest  pleasures  of  the  intellectual  life. 
The  codices  in  the  libraries,  great  and  small,  are  still  a 
fruitful  hunting  ground  for  such  discoveries,  but  it  is  the 
archives  which  are  now  the  great  field  of  discovery — the 
unexplored  Northwest  of  literary  adventure,  more  hunted 
perhaps  than  the  other  too  just  now,  and,  what  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation,  very  diligently  and  successfully  hunted  of 
late  by  American  historical  sportsmen  like  Burr,  Thwaites, 
Andrews,  Jameson,  Haskins,  and  many  others. 

Eight  months  of  the  past  year  have  been  spent  by  the 
writer  in  his  eighth  or  ninth  hunting  trip  after  books.*  These 
trips    have   not   by   any    means   been    wholly   for    mss. ; 

*Your  Secretary,  in  asking  to  have  this  paper  prepared,  asked  for  some  of  the 
writer's  recent  experiences  in  manuscript  hunting,  and  this  must  be  the  excuse  for  the 
personal  note  in  what  follows,  for  it  is  a  little  hard  to  give  personal  reminiscence  with- 
out the  personal  pronoun. 
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they  have  been  parts  of  a  studied  scheme  of  self-education 
in  library  matters  and  involve  always  the  study  of  some 
bibliographical  rarities,  the  purchase  of  at  least  a  few  books 
and  mss.  for  the  Library  and  now  and  then  one  for  myself, 
and  some  line  of  real  research  which  will  require  the  actual 
library  use  of  both  printed  books  and  mss. 

This  system  takes  you,  as  you  see,  each  time,  into  all  three 
hunting  fields:  those  of  the  connoisseur,  the  bookseller  and 
the  scholar. 

This  year's  journey  began  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan's  library  in  New  York,  just  before  his  sailing 
for  abroad,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  saw  nothing  abroad 
in  eight  months  that  gave  quite  the  same  thrill  of  pleasure.  It 
may  be  that,  being  a  little  blase  on  the  great  manuscripts 
from  previous  journeys,  and  being  more  keenly  interested 
in  the  scholarly  hunt,  I  was  not  this  time  so  alert  to  see 
again  the  marvelous  treasures  of  the  Laurentian  and  the 
Vatican  libraries,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  there  were,  at  a 
dozen  other  points,  famous  treasures  that  we  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  see.  It  may  be  true,  too,  that  the  patriotic 
pleasure  of  seeing  so  many  treasures,  that  for  many  years 
we  used  to  suppose  could  never  be  gathered  into  American 
libraries,  actually  here  in  this  country,  contributed  much  to 
the  feeling  of  pleasure.  Still,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  is 
true  that  I  not  only  did  not  see  any  such  collection  during 
the  eight  months,  but  that  I  cannot  recall  ever  to  have  seen 
anywhere  within  the  same  compass  quite  the  same  wealth 
of  interest,  although  I  have  seen  the  Ashburnham  Gospels 
themselves  years  ago,  when  they  were  in  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham's  library  at  Battle,  and  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
collection  were  shown  me  by  Lord  Ashburnham  himself.  It 
is  true  that  I  have  seen,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bod- 
leian, and  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
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Laurentian,  and  the  Vatican,  under  the  guidance  of  Brad- 
shaw,  Garnett,  Madan,  Dehsle,  Biagi  and  Ehrle  equally 
and  perhaps  more  marvelous  and  expensive  collections,  but 
these  great  collections  are  all  so  interspersed  v^ith  books 
that  are  merely  useful  or  fairly  interesting  that  they  demand 
averaging,  and  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have  had  quite 
the  same  sensation  of  exquisite  choiceness  among  books,  the 
feeling  that  every  unit  counted  in  a  sum  of  perfection.  It 
was  only  comparable  on  this  journey  with  the  sensation 
experienced  in  that  marvelous  roomful  of  Velasquez  paint- 
ings in  the  Prado  Museum. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  manuscripts  of  this  sort  to  such  manu- 
scripts as  the  librarian  with  none  too  much  money  for  the 
most  practical  needs  may  get  for  his  library  or  for  him- 
self, and  there  is  really  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  this 
connection  among  the  only  two  or  three  volumes  and  a 
few  score  specimen  leaves  and  documents  which  were  gotten 
for  the  Library  this  year,  while  the  tale  of  the  one  excellent 
Twelfth  Century  manuscript  of  the  Clementine  Recogni- 
tions belongs  perhaps  rather  to  book-selling  or  scholarly 
adventure  than  under  this  head  of  sport  for  sport's  sake. 
Still  it  is  true  that  I  did,  by  good  fortune,  find,  a  year  ago 
and  get  this  year  from  Quaritch,  a  hitherto  unknown  manu- 
script of  one  of  the  very  works  on  which  I  have  been  for 
twenty-five  years  engaged  in  constructing  a  text;  and,  what 
is  more,  it  proves  more  valuable  than  many  which  I  have 
traveled  far  to  see.  Moreover,  out  of  a  lot  of  about  100 
old  documents,  there  are  some  good  Papal  Bulls  with  well- 
preserved  lead  seals,  and  a  few  other  promising  sealed 
documents  not  without  a  certain  interest  to  the  collector. 
Again,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  the  collector  that  we  got 
two  or  three  hundred  volumes  in  Italian  political  history 
used  by  Crispi  when  he  was  himself  actively  engaged  in 
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the  making  of  history  as  Prime  Minister.  Again,  a  small 
but  personally  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  came  up 
while  we  were  looking  over  that  remarkable  30,000-volume 
collection  of  books  on  the  Italian  Risorgimento,  which  the 
American  Gay  keeps  in  his  home  in  the  Orsini  Palace  at 
Rome.  We  met  there  Professor  Casini,  of  Modena.  This 
struck  a  vein  of  reminiscence.  "I  believe,"  I  said,  "that  I 
have  a  special  edition  book  by  you,  with  an  inscription  in 
it  in  your  handwriting.  It  is  a  Vita  Nuova  that  I  bought 
a  few  years  since  for  Mrs.  Richardson."  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"I  did  print  an  edition  on  special  paper,  but  there  were 
only  twenty  copies  for  my  very  special  friends,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  have  a  copy."  "It  was  Zambrini's 
copy,"  I  said.  "Ah,  yes,"  he  said;  "Zambrini  died  and 
his  library  was  sold." 

And,  again,  as  to  hunting  among  booksellers;  if  we  were 
talking  of  printed  books,  time  would  fail  to  tell  the  year's 
adventures,  but,  being  of  manuscripts,  the  tale  is  almost 
told,  save  to  say  that  the  hunting  of  manuscripts  for  pur- 
chase has  become  far  more  difficult  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  manuscripts  in  general  much  more  expen- 
sive. For  that  matter  the  one  manuscript  which  I  did  get 
for  myself  had  risen  in  one  year  from  18  to  25  pounds, 
and  no  one  knows  what  its  price  would  have  been  by  this 
time.  Per  contra,  it  is  a  matter  of  really  high  interest  to  the 
scholar  to  know  that  the  use  of  this  manuscript  for  scholarly 
purposes  was  freely  offered  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  as  long 
time  as  it  should  be  needed,  without  money  and  without 
price,  and  this  is  his  custom  towards  scholars. 

It  seems  to  contradict  what  was  just  said  about  cost  of 
mss.  to  say  that  the  20  specimen  sheets  of  manuscript,  run- 
ning from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  together  with 
the  sealed  documents,  cost  only  about  25  cents  apiece,  but. 
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on  the  other  hand,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  find  a  single 
codex  cheap  enough  to  purchase  for  the  Library,  and  this 
probably  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  failed.  I  have  some- 
times gotten  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  fifteen  excellently  writ- 
ten manuscripts,  without  illustration,  for  an  average  of  $6.00 
or  $8.00  a  volume.  The  nearest  that  I  came  to  it  this 
time  was  a  small  theological  volume,  which  I  did  not  buy 
for  $10.00.  This  reminds  me  that  the  best  bargain  that  I 
recall  in  manuscript  hunting  was  made  by  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  that  I  knew,  who  purchased,  from  rather  an  odd 
source,  a  well-illuminated  quarto  missal  for  $10.00  and 
presented  it  to  the  Princeton  University  Library. 

In  the  third  matter  of  research  work  on  manuscripts  we 
found  this  trip  quite  as  successful  as  usual  and  typical  (and 
it  is  only  as  experiences  of  this  sort  are  typical  and  sug- 
gestive for  others  that  one  is  justified  in  rehearsing  them). 
Our  two  chief  lines  of  manuscript  research  were  a  text  of 
the  "Clementine  Recognitions,"  on  which  I  have  been  at 
work  for  many  years,  and  a  biography  of  Jacobus  de  Vara- 
gine,  author  of  the  well-known  Golden  Legend  and  of  sun- 
dry other  works  not  so  well  known. 

There  was  some  material  found  in  -bibliographical  side 
lines,  but  it  was  in  the  straight  lines  of  Codices  for  textual 
purposes,  together  with  new  Codices  and  archival  docu- 
ments for  direct  historical  purposes,  that  the  results  were 
most  suggestive. 

In  the  matter  of  the  text  of  the  "Recognitions"  the  results 
were  negative.  Save  for  the  one  manuscript  purchased 
from  Quaritch,  no  new  manuscripts  were  found  and  few 
of  those  seen  before  were  re-examined.  A  strong  line  of 
Spanish  libraries  was,  however,  searched,  and  we  had  the 
negative  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  contained  nothing 
more,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  the  positive  satis- 
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faction  of  feeling  that  only  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Russia  remained  to  be  explored,  and  only  two  known  manu- 
scripts, one  at  Copenhagen  and  one  at  Cracow,  both  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  remained  to  be  examined. 

As  for  Varagine,  we  turned  up  manuscripts  of  the  Colden 
Legend  and  the  Sermons  all  the  way  down  from  Holland 
through  the  Rhine  country.  North  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  South  of  France  and  Spain,  and  have  seen  in  all 
perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  mss.  of  these  works. 

We  examined  at  Braunschweig  a  manuscript  of  the  Game 
of  Chess,  which  was  catalogued  as  by  Varagine  and  proved 
on  examination  to  be  really  ascribed  to  him  in  the  manu- 
script. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manuscript  of  this  work, 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Dukes  of  Este,  we  found,  on  examination  at  Modena,  to 
be  indeed  ascribed  to  him  in  the  manuscript,  but  in  a  later 
hand  over  erasure.  Nevertheless  these  and  other  manu- 
scripts confirmed  the  impression  w^hich  internal  evidences 
suggest  that  the  Jacobus  of  Cesolis  or  Casalis  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  Varagine  himself  than  to  have  been  the 
French  monk  that  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been. 

But  whether  this  work  (better  known  any  way  under 
the  name  of  Caxton  than  of  any  author)  proves  to  be  the 
work  of  Varagine  or  not,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  three 
other  works,  which  we  had  previously  marked  for  exami- 
nation, were  written  by  Varagine  and  are  the  same  works 
as  those  whose  existence  had  previously  been  doubted  be- 
cause no  manuscript  of  them,  and  still  less  any  printed  edi- 
tion, was  known.  One  of  these  (of  which  we  found  two 
manuscripts  which  Mrs.  Richardson  transcribed  in  full), 
being  Italian,  is  one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  Italian 
language,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  find,  has 
not  been  published.     This  linguistic  aspect  is  immaterial  to 
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our  direct  purpose,  but  if  it  should  prove  in  fact  to  be  un- 
published, it  becomes  an  interesting  by-product.  We  found 
also  works,  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  and  in  the  University 
Library  at  Toulouse,  which  may  prove  new  works  or  new 
editions  of  Varagine,  though  these  are  more  doubtful,  and 
we  found,  at  the  Escorial,  a  Spanish  version  of  the  Golden 
Legend  not  hitherto  examined. 

In  the  matter  of  the  direct  historical  evidence  for  Vara- 
gine's  life  we  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  Borselli's  "His- 
tory of  the  Dominican  Order,"  used  by  earlier  writers  but 
long  lost  to  general  use,  to  the  keen  regret  of  historians  of 
the  Order.  This  we  found  in  the  University  Library  at 
Bologna,  by  virtue  of  the  courtesy  of  the  librarian  in  domg 
some  special  searching  for  us,  and  it  has  proved  the  most 
interesting  thing  turned  up  by  us  in  this  connection,  since  the 
original  of  a  certain  Bull  bearing  upon  Varagine's  Hfe  was 
found  in  the  archives  of  Venice,  and  the  archivist  at  Genoa 
turned  up  for  us  a  fragment  of  the  Genoese  records,  lost  at 
the  time  when  these  were  printed,  and  containing  several 
documents  signed  by  Varagine,  including  his  will. 

The  matter  of  this  Borselli  is  typical  in  so  many  points 
that  it  is  worth  telling  in  detail  to  serve  as  text  to  point  the 
moral  and  adorn  the  tale  of  this  paper. 

To  begin  with,  the  manuscript,  which  was  brought  on  a 
request  for  any  historical  matter  bearing  on  the  Dominican 
order  in  Bologna,  had  the  leading  mention  of  Borselli's 
name  erased  and  a  very  differently  spelled  word  in  its  place, 
although  on  reading  farther  one  found  the  name  passim  in 
its  right  form.  This,  perhaps,  accounted  for  the  loss  of  the 
manuscript.  Again,  it  proved  that  the  manuscripts  of  Bo- 
logna have  been  fully  catalogued  and  are  only  waiting  to 
have  the  Government  take  up  again  its  interrupted  work 
of  publishing  such  catalogues.    This  fact  came  out  in  a  note 
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from  the  librarian  to  an  Italian  library  journal,  which  I 
saw  only  a  few  days  after  we  had  been  at  Bologna.  If 
this  catalogue  had  been  published  earlier  the  work  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  rediscovered  long  ago,  and  the  fact 
suggests  what  would  happen  in  thousands  of  cases  if  only 
even  the  most  cursory  catalogues  of  all  collections  could  be 
published. 

Again  finding  that  this  manuscript  was  worth  examining 
and  that  its  several  hundred  pages  of  closely  written  abbre- 
viated fifteenth  century  cursive  would  take  some  time  to 
review,  by  courtesy  of  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
libraries  of  Bologna  and  Florence,  I  had  the  manuscript  sent 
to  the  National  Library  at  Florence  and  there  picked  out 
at  leisure  the  piquant  bits  that  served  our  purpose — an  exam- 
ple of  the  fact  and  advantages  of  the  foreign  system  of 
inter-library  loaning. 

At  Rome,  working  in  the  unsurpassed  reference  library 
of  the  Vatican,  my  eye  caught  a  notice,  in  the  periodical 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  Dominican  body,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  Borselli's  history 
had  been  lost,  but  that  happily  a  copy  had  long  ago  been 
made  of  this  for  the  archives  of  the  order  in  Rome  and 
would  later  be  published.  The  existence  of  this  copy 
accounted  for  certain  quotations  that  I  had  seen  in  recent 
writers,  but  as  these  writers  had  missed  the  most  salient 
points  I  could  not  believe  that  their  quotations  referred  to 
the  original  work.  On  going  to  the  Master  General's  head- 
quarters in  Rome,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  there  the 
Rev.  Father  Mortier,  the  historian  of  the  Order,  who  was 
spending  the  winter  in  Rome  writing  another  volume  of  his 
history.  We  looked  over  the  archives  together  and  found 
sure  enough  that  the  document  there  consisted  of  a  few 
leaves  only  of  the  barest  memorandum  notes  from  Borselli 
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sent  by  some  one  at  Bologna  a  century  or  two  before.  As 
it  happens,  it  would  have  saved  several  good  writers  an 
immense  amount  of  pains  and  several  mistakes  if  it  had  been 
known  earlier — that  is  to  say,  if  the  catalogue  of  the  Bo- 
logna manuscripts  had  been  published  sooner.  If  it  had 
been  known,  it  would,  e.  g.,  have  thrown  some  light  on  one 
of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Dominican  order — the  dismission  of  Munio  de  Zamorra. 
In  this  historical  quarrel  Varagine  has  always  been  repre- 
sented as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Munio,  but  Borselli 
gives  extracts  from  a  lost  chronicle  showing  in  the  first  place 
that,  when  it  came  to  signing  a  certain  famous  appeal  to 
the  Pope  in  Munio's  behalf,  which  every  one  else  present 
had  signed  and  sealed,  Varagine  had,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  mislaid  his  seal.  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  suspicious, 
and  we  are  somewhat  prepared  when  the  chronicler  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  brethren  who  were  up  in  arms  in  behalf 
of  Munio  wished  (in  as  near  a  translation  of  the  Latin  words 
as  I  can  think  of)  to  "chuck  Varagine  in  a  well  as  being 
the  prime  author  of  the  whole  trouble." 

The  net  moral  from  all  this  our  hunting  of  manuscripts 
is  this:  The  great  need  in  manuscript  work  is  some  kind 
of  a  finding  list  of  manuscripts.  This  applies  both  to 
archival  documents  and  to  codices.  The  calendaring  of 
the  former  is  in  fact  proceeding  very  rapidly,  and  by  nature 
of  its  relation  to  government  is  likely  to  get  much  encourage- 
ment, although  the  task  of  final  completion  in  this  matter 
is  so  gigantic  as  almost  to  stagger  hope.  The  task  as  to 
codices  is  a  much  simpler  one;  it  would  be  a  great  but  by 
no  means  superlative  task  to  make  a  complete  finding  list 
of  all  extant  manuscripts  in  volume  form  up  to  the  year 
1 500,  at  least  in  European  languages,  and  it  will  most  likely 
be  done  before  many  years.     If  done,  it  may  be  expected 
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from  our  experience  that  thousands  of  lost  works  will  be 
automatically  discovered  or  rediscovered,  centuries  of  the 
time  of  historical  scholars  and  textual  critics  saved,  myriads 
of  historical  mistakes  spared,  other  myriads  of  futile  books 
prevented,  and  m  general  a  final  saving  made  to  human 
civilization  of  thousands  of  times  the  cost  of  the  work.  It 
is  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  question  of  manuscript  fac- 
similes or  even  of  the  calendaring  of  documents  which  is 
the  most  vital  problem  in  the  manuscript  hunting  of  today, 
but  this  finding  list  of  codices. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVELY  PRINTED  CATALOG 

By  H.  W.   Wilson 

THE  problem  of  the  catalog  grows  steadily  more  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  as  the 
work  of  libraries  becomes  increasingly  practical,  the  de- 
mands more  specific,  and  the  public  more  dependent  on 
the  library  for  help  in  every  undertaking,  whether  it  be 
study,  business  or  diversion. 

When  the  library  building  has  been  completed,  the  books 
selected,  and  the  staff  is  ready  for  service,  then  it  is  that  the 
catalog  must  be  depended  upon  to  bring  the  right  book  to 
the  right  person;  to  close  the  circuit,  as  it  were,  else  the 
expensive  apparatus  will  fail  to  produce  its  potential  power 
and  light.  The  library  building,  however  complete  its 
equipment  and  however  competent  the  staff,  will  be  an 
unproductive  investment  unless  a  serviceable  catalog  unlocks 
its  treasures.  Without  the  catalog  the  library  is,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  says,  "a  ship  without  a  rudder."  A  good  catalog, 
and  especially  a  printed  one,  serves  to  bring  more  people  to 
the  library,  to  increase  the  number  who  use  it  and  to  make 
it  more  helpful  to  each  user.  In  short,  a  catalog  means  both 
more  patrons  and  better  service. 

We  can  judge  best  of  the  catalog  needs  of  the  future  if 
we  consider  briefly  how  the  progress  in  library  work  for 
the  past  few  decades  has  altered  and  increased  the  demands 
made  upon  a  catalog,  and  has  accordingly  changed  the 
methods  of  cataloging.  When  the  library  was  only  a  lit- 
erary museum,  collecting  and  hoarding  literary  treasures,  its 
catalog  was  required  to  be  only  an  inventory,  with  the  items 

arranged  under  the  names  of  authors.     As  late  as  1852, 
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when  Dr.  Jewett  brought  forward  his  plans  for  co-operative 
catalogs,  it  was  proposed  to  make  only  an  author  catalog, 
although  a  hope  was  expressed  that  at  some  time  a  title 
and  subject  index  might  be  added.  The  evolution  in  library 
science  has  progressed  until  a  library  is,  as  Mr.  Dewey 
puts  it,  a  fountain  and  not  a  reservoir.  The  demands  on 
the  library  catalog,  therefore,  have  of  necessity  been 
changed,  we  might  even  say  revolutionized.  Two  im- 
portant changes  are  that  a  catalog  must  now  have  subject 
entries,  and  that  new  accessions  must  be  included  as  fast  as 
they  are  received.  Indeed,  the  conception  of  the  function 
of  a  library  has  undergone  so  complete  a  revolution  and 
humanization  that  now  Mr.  Dana  argues  for  immediately 
discarding  every  book  that  does  not  actually  "earn  its  board 
and  keep."  The  catalog  therefore  will  need  to  contract 
and  expand,  from  day  to  day,  to  take  on  an  adaptive 
mutabihty. 

Many  difficulties  made  tedious  the  compiling  of  the  old- 
fashioned  printed  catalog.  Each  installment  of  a  few  pages 
had  to  be  printed  in  order  to  release  the  type  for  use  in  the 
next  installment.  By  the  time  it  was  finished  it  was 
too  far  behind  the  accession  of  the  library  to  be  of  practical 
use.  On  account  of  the  great  cost  and  tedious  delays,  un- 
avoidable when  each  library  prints  its  own  catalog,  Dr. 
Jewett,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  brought  forward  his 
plan  for  a  central  bureau  to  do  the  work  of  printing  co- 
operatively. A  description  of  the  plan  and  rules  for  cata- 
loging were  issued.  According  to  this  plan  the  first  library 
to  begin  would  catalog  all  its  books  and  each  succeeding 
library  would  in  turn  supplement  this  list  with  those  of  its 
own  books  not  before  included.  A  stereotype  was  to  be 
made  for  each  title  and  each  library  would  use  so  far  as 
possible  the  stereotypes  on  hand  at  the  central  bureau.   Com- 
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missions  were  appointed  to  consider  the  plans  and  the  re- 
ports were  very  favorable;  a  difficult  problem  seemed  to 
have  been  solved. 

In  1876  an  editorial  in  the  Librar})  Journal  comments 
as  follows: 

"About  once  in  so  long  articles  appear  in  different  coun- 
tries rehearsing  the  follies  of  the  present  system  of  doing 
the  same  thing  over  again  a  thousand  times  as  we  librarians 
do  in  cataloging  books  that  reach  so  many  libraries." 

In  the  Library  Journal  in  1895  a  writer  laments: 

"There  is  nothing  more  wasteful  in  the  whole  range  of 
duplication  than  incomplete  and  inadequate  indexing." 

Even  so  late  as  1905,  Mr.  L.  Stanley  Jast  says  of  co- 
operative cataloging: 

"The  subject  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one.  It  has 
been  written  about  and  discussed  at  annual  meetings  of  the 
Library  Association,  but  only  in  a  half-hearted  and  aca- 
demic fashion.  But  if  the  librarian  is  to  do  and  do  well 
even  a  part  of  the  things  which  various  people  at  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century  are  telling  him  he  should  do,  it 
behooves  him  to  look  about  and  ask  himself  not  so  much 
what  work  he  can  retain  but  what  he  can  rid  himself  of,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  most  powerful  engine  in  the  affairs 
of  this  modern  world,  co-operation." 

An  editorial  in  the  Librar])  Journal  in  1 882,*  thirty  years 
after  Mr.  Jewett  formulated  his  co-operative  plan,  explains 
in  the  following  words  why  the  plan  was  not  carried  out: 

"Yet  the  idea  is  so  simple,  the  gain  so  obvious,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  present  practice  so  undeniable,  that  one  won- 
ders that  the  idea  did  not,  when  first  suggested,  spread  like 
an  epidemic.  Unfortunately,  an  epidemic  of  good  sense  is 
rare.     If  any  attempts  ever  have  been  made  to  negotiate  a 

♦L.trarj,  Journal,  June,  1882.  Vol.  XII,  p.  104. 
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league  of  this  sort,  they  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  attractive  as  the  theory  is,  the  execution 
bristles  with  difficulties. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  libraries  that  want  to  print  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  less  easy  still  to  find  those  that  are  will- 
ing to  print  in  the  same  style;  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  vague 
fear  lest  some  of  the  co-operative  libraries  may  get  the  best 
of  the  bargain.  Moreover,  after  the  financial  equality  is 
made  perfectly  plain,  after  the  jealousy  of  the  librarian  is 
allayed,  after  the  reluctance  of  the  library  committee  is 
overcome,  it  is  still  necessary  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
the  towns.  That  cannot  always  be  done  the  first  year  that 
application  is  made.  Suppose  two  towns  get  their  appro- 
priation and  the  third  does  not,  what  becomes  of  the  co- 
operation? Nevertheless  the  thing  may  be  done.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  three  or  four  wide-awake  librarians  having 
somewhat  the  same  stock  should  be  brought  into  communi- 
cation by  some  man  of  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  When  the 
experiment  has  once  been  tried  and  has  succeeded  we  have 
no  fear  that  imitation  will  be  lacking." 

Two  things  have  hindered  the  progress  of  co-operative 
undertakings;  cataloging  work  divided  among  many  work- 
ers cannot  be  efficiently  done,  and  business  undertaken  by  a 
large  number  of  loosely  organized  co-operators  lacks  the  first 
essential — initiative. 

A  New  Plan — Method  of  Operation 
The  operation  of  this  plan  contemplates  a  "headquarters 
catalog,"  which  differs  from  the  familiar  card  catalog  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  preserves  its  information  on  linotype  slugs 
instead  of  on  paper  cards.  One  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
type  catalog  can  use  it  with  greater  facility  than  a  card 
catalog  and  can  insert  and  withdraw  entries  perhaps  more 
rapidly  than  is  possible  with  a  catalog  of  cards.     While  the 
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type  catalog  has  all  the  flexibility  and  ease  of  manipulation 
that  cards  have,  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  at  any  time 
duplicate  copies  may  be  made  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
expense  of  duplicating  a  card  catalog;  and  when  printed, 
bound  and  delivered  the  library  receiving  it  has  no  expense 
for  cabinets  or  for  filing;  much  valuable  space  is  saved; 
every  member  of  the  staff  and  every  patron  of  the  library 
may  have  a  catalog  of  his  own,  which  he  may  use  at  his 
pleasure  and  without  moving  from  his  desk  or  table. 

This  type  catalog  must,  of  course,  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  but  the  largest  libraries. 
It  should  include  all  of  the  A.  L.  A.  8,000  best  books, 
those  Hsted  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Book  List,  and  all  favorably 
noticed  in  the  Boolf  Review  Digest.  Every  entry  should 
give  the  Dewey  decimal  classification  number  and  the  Cut- 
ter author  number,  since  these  are  in  common  use.  If  the 
cataloging  is  done  by  an  expert  and  with  the  unusual  care 
which  a  work  of  so  exceptional  importance  would  deserve, 
each  librarian  might  safely  number  and  arrange  his  books 
according  to  the  numbers  in  the  printed  catalog.  Analytical 
entries  and  cross  references  should  of  course  be  included. 

Proof  sheets  of  the  complete  catalog  would  be  sent  to 
the  libraries,  which  they  might  use  as  a  basis  of  book  selec- 
tion, and  upon  which  they  might  indicate  the  titles  which 
they  desired  to  order  for  their  own  printed  library  catalog. 
When  one  of  these  checked  lists  had  been  returned  from 
a  library  to  headquarters,  the  corresponding  entries  in  the 
type  catalog  would  be  withdrawn,  made  up  into  pages  and 
printed,  and  then  returned  to  their  proper  places  in  the 
"headquarters  catalog."  When  one  catalog  had  been 
printed  to  the  letter  S  another  might  at  the  same  time  be 
printing  in  the  middle  of  the  alphabet.  In  fact  several 
catalogs  for  several  different  libraries  might  at  the  same 
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time  be  in  process  of  reprinting  without  hindering  one  an- 
other. This  work  could  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  100 
pages  a  day,  and,  doubtless,  if  necessary,  this  rate  could  be 
doubled  so  that  even  a  large  library  might  be  furnished  a 
complete  catalog  not  ten  days  out  of  date.  It  is  possible 
indeed  that  the  catalog  may  be  "ahead  of  time,"  for  if  a 
record  of  books  ordered  but  not  received  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  library  for  printing,  the  catalog  might  easily 
be  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  library's  accessions. 

A  supplement  to  this  catalog  might  be  printed  and  cumu- 
lated in  any  manner  which  a  particular  library  might  desire. 
It  is  quite  feasible  to  print  weekly  cumulated  supplements, 
cataloging  the  accessions  of  the  month  up-to-date;  monthly 
cumulated  supplements,  cataloging  the  accessions  of  the 
year  up-to-date;  and  annual  supplements,  cumulated  until 
a  new  edition  of  the  complete  catalog  is  required.  In  many 
libraries  monthly  or  even  quarterly  cumulations  would  be 
sufficient.  It  would  not  be  necessary  in  small  libraries  to 
print  catalogs  at  definite  periods,  but  better  always  to  pub- 
lish a  new  cumulated  supplement  whenever  ordering  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  books.  The  printed  catalog 
would  be  supplemented,  as  is  the  card  catalog,  by  the  usual 
methods  of  advertising  recent  accessions,  such  as  lists  posted 
on  bulletin  boards  and  a  few  shelves  of  the  latest  books 
open  to  the  public. 

Objections  to  the  Plan 

Many,  no  doubt,  have  very  pronounced  fears  in  regard 
to  the  practicability  of  this  plan.  First  arises  the  question 
of  cost.  The  expense  would  depend  upon  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  form  of  entry  adopted;  full  titles  with  anno- 
tations would  be  more  expensive  than  short  titles  that  serve 
for  finding  lists.    Since  cost  would  be  in  proportion  to  space, 
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it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  have  entries  as  short  as 
possible  but  containing  the  essential  information,  and  such 
brief  annotations  as  are  worth  the  space.  This  catalog 
printed  monthly,  cumulated  quarterly  and  annually,  and 
with  annuals  cumulated  every  two  or  three  years,  would, 
it  is  estimated,  cost,  during  a  five-year  period,  about 
the  same  as  a  card  catalog — from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  a  book.  An  entire  new  catalog  should  be  printed  every 
three  or  five  years.  While  it  is  impossible  to  make  exact 
comparison  with  present  methods  as  to  cost,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  printed  catalog,  supplemented  and  reprinted 
in  a  manner  to  make  it  entirely  acceptable,  can  be  published 
at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  that  of  the  card  catalog.  In 
considering  the  cost  of  the  home-made  catalog  a  part  of  the 
general  expenses  for  rent,  heat,  light,  stationery,  typewriters, 
etc.,  should  be  included. 

It  will  be  objected  also  that  prompt  up-to-date  service 
cannot  be  given  by  a  printed  catalog.  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is  that  prompt  service  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  a  trade  catalog  published  on  the  dictionary  plan, 
cumulated  monthly,  including  about  1 2,000  books  a  year, 
and  offering  far  greater  difficulties  in  the  compilation  than 
library  catalogs  could  possibly  present.  In  the  monthly 
number  of  this  trade  catalog  there  are  few  books  of  impor- 
tance omitted  which  are  a  week  off  the  press,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  few  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  solicited  infor- 
mation was  not  forthcoming.  A  considerable  amount  of 
material  is  added  to  this  catalog  while  it  is  going  through 
the  press,  and  yet  it  is  printed  at  the  rate  of  64  pages  a  day. 
The  evening  newspaper  brings  us  the  news  of  the  whole 
world  complete  to  the  time  of  printing.  Why  should  not 
the  latest  book  news  be  furnished  as  promptly  as  the  news 
of  scandals  and  murders? 
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The  demands  made  upon  the  cataloging  bureau  should 
not,  of  course,  be  unreasonable.  By  checking  over  the 
March  bulletins  of  six  progressive  libraries,  it  v^as  found 
that  58  per  cent,  of  the  accessions  vs^ere  1907  books,  37  per 
cent,  were  previous  to  1907,  and  5  per  cent,  were  1908 
books.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  libraries  on  the  whole 
are  deliberate  about  selecting  new  books.  If  a  wait  of  a 
year  in  buying  a  book  is  not  serious,  why  should  a  compara- 
tively brief  delay  in  cataloging  be  altogether  unendurable? 
Should  not  the  good  and  necessary  books  be  discovered 
earlier?  Is  it  not  time  to  put  some  emphasis  on  prompt 
selection  in  order  that  a  book  may  be  sent  upon  its  mission 
before  it  is  out  of  date? 

Another  objection  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  principal 
catalog  will  have  from  one  to  three  supplements  which 
the  public  will  have  difficulty  in  learning  to  use.  Perhaps 
this  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  actual  test.  There  has 
never  perhaps  been  an  opportunity  to  use  such  a  system  as 
is  here  outlined,  and  the  fact  that  the  public  has  in  the  past 
avoided  printed  catalogs,  which  were  too  often  merely  frag- 
ments or  the  exponents  of  some  scholarly  but  complicated 
classification  scheme,  is  not  a  proof  that  a  catalog,  complete 
and  up-to-date  and  simple,  will  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  pub- 
lic even  if  in  three  or  four  alphabets.  It  is  also  some  com- 
pensating advantage  that  the  books  of  the  year,  being  in  a 
separate  alphabet,  may  be  more  easily  found  by  one  who 
is  looking  for  the  latest  publications.  If  on  each  table  is  a 
full  set  of  catalogs  properly  labeled,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  intelligent  enough  to  use  a  library  at  all 
could  fail  to  find  what  he  wants.  To  any  one  consulting 
a  catalog  for  the  first  time  the  printed  catalog  would  surely 
be  the  more  easily  understood  and  used.  A  great  advantage 
is  that  every  member  of  the  staff,  every  member  of  the 
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board,  the  librarian  of  every  branch  and  delivery  station, 
every  teacher  and  every  person  having  use  for  it  may  have 
a  catalog  of  the  library  and  may  use  the  library  without 
having,  like  Mohammed,  to  go  to  the  mountain. 

An  objection  often  made  to  co-operative  work  is  so  well 
answered  in  "New  York  Libraries"  that  I  quote  from  it: 

"In  a  paper  presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
English  Library  Association  and  recently  printed  in  the 
Lihrar])  Association  Record,  much  concern  is  expressed  by 
the  writer  lest  *the  development  of  co-operative  cataloging, 
the  adoption  of  common  schemes  of  mechanical  methods, 
the  use  of  special  guides  to  book  selection  and  a  uniform 
scheme  of  classification  .  .  .  may  conduce  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  individuality  and  personality  of  the  librarian.' 
If  present  tendencies  are  to  continue,  he  sees  a  time  in  the 
not  distant  future  when  everything  in  the  library  will  be 
run  by  machinery,  and  the  librarian  will  become  merely  an 
unimportant  part  of  the  machinery.  Such  *a  bibliothecal 
Utopia'  presents  to  his  mind  a  dreary  and  barren  prospect, 
and  all  movements  toward  it  are  to  him  a  sign  not  of  prog- 
ress but  of  decay.  The  objection  thus  voiced  is  not  a  new 
one.  It  is  one  that  the  advocates  of  co-operative  schemes 
and  uniform  methods  have  had  to  meet  from  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  library  movement,  and  to  it  they  make  the 
one  uniform  and  uncompromising  answer  that  improved 
machinery  and  co-operative  efforts  mean,  not  the  suppression 
of  the  librarian,  but  his  liberation  from  the  dull  routine  of 
mechanical  duties  and  the  setting  him  free  to  do  his  true 
work.  Every  aid  in  cataloging,  classifying,  book  selecting, 
and  planning  of  buildings  that  is  supplied  by  co-operative 
efforts  means  just  so  much  time  and  energy  saved  to  the 
librarian  for  realizing  his  individuality  or  personality,  and 
it  is  in  fact  because  of  this,  rather  than  because  of  the  pecu- 
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liar  excellence  of  machine  methods,  that  the  modem  library 
movement  has  won  its  great  success." 

After  all,  is  the  library  catalog,  that  is  paid  for  and 
used  by  the  public,  the  proper  place  in  which  to  "express 
individuality  and  personality,"  terms  which  too  frequently 
signify  nothing  more  than  personal  bias?  Each  housewife 
may  be  justified  in  wanting  to  express  her  individuality  in 
the  plans  for  her  own  home,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
public  library  should  have  anybody's  individuality  expressed 
in  the  selection  and  cataloging  of  its  books;  better  to  have 
a  standard  selection  and  standard  administration. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  at  the  Magnolia  Conference  in 
1902,  spoke  as  follows  on  the  subject  {Librar})  Journal, 
C,  1902,  p.  4): 

"It  is  probable  that  the  co-operative  cataloging  now  under 
way  would  be  much  facilitated,  and  a  considerable  saving 
to  individual  libraries  effected,  if  one  small  committee  of 
experts  selected  all  the  books  to  be  purchased  for  each 
and  every  library.  These  books  could  then  be  cataloged, 
with  annotation  on  the  most  elaborate  plan,  classed,  marked 
and  delivered  to  the  several  libraries,  when,  of  course,  they 
would  go  on  open  shelves  and  be  advertised  by  co-operative 
short  lists.  The  libraries  could  discharge  most  of  their 
catalogers  and  experts.  One-half  the  money  now  used  for 
salaries  could  be  devoted  to  buying  books." 

Experience  shows,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved methods  in  any  enterprise  does  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  workers  required,  but  rather  so  increases  the  volume 
of  business  that  a  larger  staff  is  needed. 

The  Card  Catalog — Its  Difficulties 

There  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
card  catalog.     The  prediction  of  Dr.  Garnett  that  "card 
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catalogs,  though  very  suitable  for  small  libraries,  must  ulti- 
mately break  down  of  their  own  weight  in  large  collections" 
is  coming  to  be  the  opinion  of  an  increasing  number  of 
librarians. 

One  serious  disadvantage  of  the  card  catalog  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  changes.  A  catalog  to  be  kept  up  to  date 
requires  something  more  than  mere  additions.  As  a  library 
increases  in  size  many  subjects  in  the  catalog  will  require 
subdivision;  as  one  particular  phase  of  a  subject  comes  to 
be  of  especial  interest,  the  entries  relating  to  it  will  need  to 
be  withdrawn  and  given  another  place  in  the  alphabet  under 
a  new  heading ;  the  subject  headings  themselves  will  change 
meaning  or  become  obsolete  and  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  new  ones,  as  each  new  edition  of  the  A.  L.  A.  List  of 
Subject  Headings  testifies.  The  waste  of  time  in  making 
these  changes  in  many  catalogs  instead  of  one — that  is,  the 
type  catalog — needs  no  comment;  but  that  waste,  however, 
does  not  by  any  means  comprise  all  the  extravagance. 
To  change  a  long  list  of  cards  from  the  out-of-date  head- 
ing, "Political  Economy,"  to  the  newer  term,  "Economics," 
will  require  that  the  new  heading  be  written  on  each  of 
these  cards  and  the  old  headings  crossed  out,  thus  marring 
the  cards  and  causing  a  possible  confusion.  In  the  type 
catalog  a  single  linotype  line  is  substituted  for  an  old  one, 
a  block  of  metal  is  transferred  and  the  change  is  made 
without  disturbing  any  one. 

A  Practical  Beginning 

Remembering  the  maxim,  "divide  and  conquer,"  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company  has  decided  to  make  a  thorough 
test  of  this  co-operative  plan  for  catalog  making.  A  cata- 
log for  the  children's  department  and  a  fiction  list  are  to 
be  used  for  demonstration,  and  both  of  these  are  now  in 
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preparation.  The  first  step  in  this  experiment  was  to  secure 
two  copies  each  of  the  best  selected  Hsts  available  and  a 
few  good  library  catalogs;  these  were  cut  up  and  pasted  on 
cards,  so  that  all  clippings  referring  to  the  same  book  would 
appear  on  one  card.  The  cards  show  at  a  glance  what 
recommendations  a  book  may  have,  in  which  catalogs  it 
appears,  and  the  classification  given  to  it.  The  cataloger 
has  the  advantage  of  advice,  as  it  were,  from  a  number  of 
authorities,  and  the  result,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  catalog.  Librarians  will  not,  however, 
be  without  a  voice  in  this  work.  Headings  may  be  changed 
and  improvements  made  in  the  "headquarters  catalog"  at 
any  time,  and  each  subsequent  catalog  printed  therefrom 
will  have  been  automatically  corrected  without  causing  in- 
convenience to  any  co-operating  library.  In  fact,  such 
changes  may  not  even  be  noticed,  since,  of  course,  a  cross 
reference  always  remains  to  tell  the  whereabouts  of  any 
departed  subject.  In  this  form  of  catalog  it  may  be  truly 
said,  "It  is  never  too  late  to  mend." 

The  Juvenile  Department  has  been  chosen  as  a  field  for 
demonstration  because  children's  libraries  approach  more 
nearly  a  uniform  standard.  Children  are  satisfied  with  the 
best  literature  of  all  time,  while  their  elders,  caught  by  the 
glare  of  yellow  advertising,  insist  on  reading  the  modem 
ephemeras.  Many  children's  departments  are  without  any 
form  of  catalog,  and  some  libraries  that  have  a  card  cata- 
log feel  the  need  of  a  printed  catalog  to  facilitate  their 
work  with  schools. 

TTie  same  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  in  an  annotated  cata- 
log of  about  2,500  selected  books  of  fiction.  TTie  selected 
list  of  fiction  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  over  the  old  com- 
plete list  that  includes  many  books  that  have  fortunately 
died   during   the   last    generation,    and   which   Mr.    Dana 
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would  have  long  since  buried.  This  "headquarters  cata- 
log" of  selected  fiction  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  further 
selection  by  any  library  that  wishes  a  printed  list  either  of 
all  its  fiction  or  of  those  books  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
librarian,  may  be  circulated  for  the  greatest  public  good.  In 
short,  this  catalog  is  designed  to  further  the  reading  of  good 
books  and  to  discourage  the  active  circulation  of  the  poor 
ones. 

If  it  is  possible  to  make  these  two  catalogs  successful, 
then  the  plan  will  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
small  library  and  later,  if  support  warrants,  the  larger  libra- 
ries will  also  be  provided  for. 

When  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  of  8,000  best  books  was 
published,  it  was  hoped  that,  in  addition  to  being  a  list  of 
recommended  books,  it  might  have  value  in  small  libraries 
as  a  printed  catalog.  This  hope  has  not  been  realized 
because  it  was  issued  in  only  one  size  and  has  not  been 
supplemented.  If  a  new  library  had  been  able  to  pur- 
chase the  8,000  books  and  had  been  supplied  with  a  cumu- 
lated supplement  containing  the  accessions  of  the  library, 
it  would,  unquestionably,  have  been  well  provided  for. 
Such  a  provision  is  contemplated  in  the  plan  just  outlined. 

To  sum  up,  the  present  plan  offers  a  printed  catalog 
either  in  addition  to  or  in  place  of  the  card  catalog.  It 
offers  a  flexible  headquarters  catalog  in  type,  made  new 
and  down  to  date  every  day,  from  which  libraries  may  have 
their  own  catalogs  printed — catalogs  which  shall  contain, 
of  course,  only  the  books  in  their  own  collection.  The  cost 
of  100  copies  of  a  well  cumulated  series  is  to  be  about  the 
same  as  one  copy  on  the  present  card  catalog  basis.  These 
figures  are  based  on  an  experience  of  ten  years  in  printing 
cumulated  catalogs. 

The  whole  plan  will  seem  to  many  entirely  visionary. 
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But  what  achievement  in  the  way  of  real  progress  has  ever 
escaped  this  objection  when  first  presented  as  a  possibihty? 
After  the  first  step  is  taken  in  a  new  enterprise,  many  a 
difficulty  is  circumvented  which  seemed  at  first  an  impos- 
sible obstacle.  Those  who  have  least  faith  in  the  under- 
taking when  it  is  begun  are  often  the  ones  who  aid  most 
in  furthering  its  completion;  those  who  object  most  strongly 
are  often  the  first  to  turn  about  and  answer  their  own  objec- 
tions, helping  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  visionary  plan. 
"The  dream  of  yesterday  becomes  the  possibility  of  to- 
day and  the  realization  of  tomorrow." 


PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  ON  COLLECT- 
ING INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO 
EARLY  SCANDINAVIAN-AMER- 
ICAN IMPRINTS 

By  J.  C.  M.  Hanson 

AS  a  member  of  Mr.  Winship's  committee  on  materials 
for  history  of  early  printing  in  America,  it  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  that  a  meeting  here  in  Minnesota  would 
present  opportunities  for  collecting  material  on  the  history 
of  early  Scandinavian-American  imprints  and  presses, 
which  might  not  offer  at  succeeding  meetings.  Acting  on 
this  suggestion,  I  ask  permission  to  present  a  brief  pre- 
liminary statement  on  the  subject,  with  outline  of  a  plan 
which  I  trust  the  Committee  or  the  Society  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  adopt  in  collecting  the  materials  which  will  be 
required,  if  the  history  of  printing  among  the  settlers  of 
Scandinavian  origin  throughout  the  Old  Northwest  is  to  be 
included  within  the  scope  of  its  investigations.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  subject  at  this  meet- 
ing, but  merely  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  possible  manner 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  researches  which  are  required. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  have  its  interest  to  note  that  the 
introduction  of  printing  among  settlers  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  had  many  points 
in  common  with  the  history  of  the  first  presses  among  their 
forerunners  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Roden,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Cam- 
bridge press,  1638-1692,"  says:     "It  is  not  an  uninteresting 
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fact  that  religious  enthusiasm  was  the  principal  factor  in 
the  foundation  of  the  [Cambridge]  press,  as  it  was  in  the 
establishment  of  the  earliest  press  of  North  America,  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  where,  exactly  one  hundred  years  earlier, 
Juan  Pablos  printed  with  the  Spanish  types  of  Jacobo  Crom- 
berger  the  'Breve  y  mas  compendioso  Doctrina  christiana 
en  lengua  Mexicana  y  Castellana.'  " 

Isaiah  Thomas,  in  his  "History  of  printing  in  America," 
says:  "Among  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  not 
only  pious  but  educated  men.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  they 
had  made  those  provisions  that  were  necessary  for  their 
existence  in  this  land,  which  was  then  a  wilderness,  their 
next  objects  were  the  establishment  of  schools  and  a  print- 
ing press.** 

Like  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  so  the  Mennonites,  Crefelders,  Salzburgers,  Mora- 
vians, Schwenckfelders  and  other  sects  which  settled  es- 
pecially in  the  South  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  imbued  with  a  desire  to  provide 
means  for  the  education  of  their  children  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  religious  faith.  The  establishment  of  schools 
and  churches  and  the  provision  for  some  means  of  printing 
school  and  devotional  books  went  hand  in  hand. 

The  history  of  the  early  Scandinavian  settlements  in  the 
Old  Northwest,  during  the  first  half  and  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  presents  in  this  respect  no  exception  to 
that  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  No  sooner 
had  the  emigrant  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
who  first  began  to  settle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  from  1825  on,  secured  a  little  clearing  with 
a  log  hut  or  other  primitive  shelter  for  himself  and  family, 
than  the  next  question  to  occupy  his  mind  was,  how  to  pro- 
vide for  education  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  himself  and 
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family.  Those  who  are  famihar  with  the  strict  reHgious 
education,  which  even  the  peasant  children  of  these  three 
countries  must  undergo  until  the  age  of  confirmation — the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  and  frequently  later — will  not 
wonder  at  the  importance  which  these  early  settlers  attached 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  religious  instruction  for  their 
children.  As  for  general  education,  our  census  shows  that 
only  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  from  the  three 
countries  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  Their  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  providing  educational  facilities  for 
their  children  was,  therefore,  quite  natural.  Among  these 
means,  facilities  for  printing  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  pressmg.  Here  again  we  find  that  same 
intimate  relationship  between  the  church,  the  school  and 
the  press,  which  can  be  traced  throughout  the  early  history 
of  printing  in  America. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up 
in  detail  the  history  of  printing  among  the  Scandinavian 
settlers  of  the  Northwest  on  this  occasion.  I  shall  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  lies  the  chief  field  for  investi- 
gation. At  Decorah,  Iowa;  at  the  theological  seminaries 
located  in  or  near  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul;  at  St.  Peters, 
Minnesota;  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa;  Rock  Island  and  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  at  other  centers  of  the 
educational  and  church  activities  of  the  Scandinavian  pio- 
neers and  their  descendants,  will  be  found  the  sources  of 
information  which  the  student  must  be  prepared  to  examine 
and  correlate. 

As  a  part  of  the  larger  question  of  history  of  printing  in 
America,  the  section  relating  to  the  early  Scandinavian- 
American  imprints  in  the  Northwest  may,  at  first  glance, 
seem  small  and  insignificant.      Nevertheless,  it  presents  a 
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volume  of  material  and  offers  opportunities  for  research  that 
can  not  well  be  mastered  by  one  person.  For  this  reason 
and  because  of  the  natural  sections  presented  by  the  three 
nationalities  involved,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a 
division  of  the  field  of  research  into  (a)  Swedish- Ameri- 
can, (b)  Danish-American,  and  (c)  Norwegian-American. 
If  the  material  is  to  be  collected,  it  is  of  importance  that  it 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  Much  of  it  is 
likely  to  disappear.  The  paper  used  in  many  of  the  early 
publications  was  of  inferior  quality,  editions  were,  as  a  rule, 
small  and  the  means  of  preservation  inadequate.  Already 
much  has  disappeared  or  exists  only  in  out  of  the  way 
places  and  as  incomplete  or  mutilated  copies.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  save  what  can  be  saved,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
record  those  which  have  bibliographical  or  typographical 
interest. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Society  has  among  its  membership 
representatives  of  the  three  groups  mentioned  above,  each 
of  whom  has  already  collected  material  relating  to  the  lit- 
erary activity  in  their  new  fatherland  of  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Scandmavian  race  from  which  he  claims 
descent.  My  proposition  is  that  those  members  join  forces 
and  co-operate  in  preparing  a  report  to  be  presented  at  some 
future  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  shall  aim  to  give  at 
least  the  more  essential  data  likely  to  be  of  interest  for  the 
history  of  early  Scandinavian-American  imprints  and 
presses.  As  early  imprints,  I  should  here  class  all  books 
and  pamphlets,  in  any  of  the  three  languages,  printed  in 
America  prior  to  1870.* 

Of  the  three  members  referred  to,  Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Joseph- 

'^The  bibliography  of  the  early  Swedish  settlements  along  the  Delaware  ha«  already 
been  treated  by  Prof.  Keene  and  may  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  report.  in 
certain  states  (the  Dakotas  and  to  some  extent  Minnesota)  a  date  later  than  1670  may 
have  to  be  selected. 
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son,  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  has  already  expressed  a 
wilHngness  to  take  charge  of  the  Swedish-American  section. 
He  will  be  materially  assisted  in  this  field  by  Bernhard 
Lundstedt's  "Bibliographical  survey  of  Swedish  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  the  U.  S.,"  which  appeared 
in  1886  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Stockholm.  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  in  passing, 
that  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm  is,  so  far,  able  to  show 
rather  a  better  collection  of  Swedish-American  publications 
than  the  University  Library  at  Christiania  of  Norwegian- 
American  or  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  of  Danish- 
American  imprints.  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some 
extent  by  the  better  equipment  of  the  first  mentioned  library. 
At  the  same  time  the  new  building  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Copenhagen  and  the  new  structure  planned  for  the  Univer- 
sity Library  at  Christiania  should  place  these  institutions 
on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with  the  Swedish  Royal  Library 
as  far  as  space  and  accommodations  are  concerned,  thus 
enabling  all  three  institutions  to  collect  the  literary  products 
of  those  who  have  emigrated  from  the  respective  countries. 

As  for  the  Danish-American  section,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bay, 
also  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  has  promised  his  co-opera- 
tion. He  has  already  collected  considerable  material  on 
the  literary  output  of  the  Danes  in  America  and  will,  ac- 
cordingly, be  in  a  position  to  contribute  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  earlier  publications  within  this  field. 

The  remaining  section,  covering  the  early  Norwegian- 
American  literature,  the  present  speaker  will  attempt  to 
record  as  far  as  his  opportunities  shall  permit. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  some  of  the  men 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  churches  and 
schools  between  1850  and  1860  still  survive.  Their  remi- 
niscences of  early  days  have,  in  some  instances,  appeared  in 
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printed  form,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  touch  on  the  detaiils 
which  interest  us  in  the  present  connection.  From  their 
private  hbraries,  on  the  other  hand,  their  files  of  correspond- 
ence, and,  above  all,  from  their  own  personal  recollections, 
much  information  can  be  gleaned  which  is  sure  to  prove  of 
value  for  the  future  historian  who  attempts  to  sketch  the 
literary  activity  of  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Central  West. 
To  take  steps  for  preserving  or  recording  as  much  of  this 
information  as  possible  will  be  the  duties  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  as  perhaps  most 
likely  to  interest  themselves  in  the  investigations  to  which 
this  preliminary  statement  refers.  As  for  the  organization 
of  their  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  while  it 
may  be  of  little  importance  whether  they  act  as  a  sub- 
committee of  the  General  Committee  on  materials  for  his- 
tory of  printing,  as  an  independent  committee  of  the  Society, 
or  without  any  regular  organization,  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  desirable  to  have  this  question  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council.  I,  accordingly,  in  closing,  would  urge  that 
the  Council  of  the  Society,  at  such  time  as  may  be  con- 
venient, consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  researches 
here  outlined  properly  come  within  the  field  of  the  Society's 
work,  and,  secondly,  whether  the  suggestions  embodied  in 
the  statement  on  the  division  of  the  field  of  investigation 
between  three  members  should  have  the  general  approval 
of  the  Society.  Finally,  if  it  should  seem  desirable  to 
appoint  a  committee,  it  would  be  in  place  to  decide  on  its 
organization  and  also  to  issue  such  instructions  as  the  Council 
might  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  for  its  guidance. 


LINCOLN     COLLECTIONS     AND     LINCOLN 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

By  Daniel  Fish 

THE  master  word  of  my  theme  is  LINCOLN.  Some  degree 
of  attention  is  assured  to  me  because  of  the  large  place 
which  the  subject  holds  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  How- 
ever absorbed  any  of  us  may  be  in  bookish  lore,  in  the 
science  of  literature,  in  the  making  of  books  or  in  their  classi- 
fication, analysis  and  description,  none  can  avoid  sharing 
in  the  universal  reverence  which  that  name  inspires.  Quite 
aside  from  his  memorable  Presidency,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  capable  of  arousing  the  keenest  personal  interest.  The 
mystery  of  the  man  Shakespeare  is  scarcely  more  fascinating. 
How  the  latter  could  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  a  provin- 
cial village,  illumine  the  literary  firmament  with  a  glory  which 
has  never  dimmed,  and  vanish  into  darkness  again,  leaving 
no  scrap  of  his  manuscript  save  a  few  nearly  illegible  and 
seemingly  illiterate  signatures,  is  a  perpetual  marvel.  No 
wonder  that  many  have  attributed  his  immortal  writings  to 
other  hands,  notwithstanding  no  other  has  been  found  at  all 
qualified  to  father  them.  If  we  knew  no  more  of  Lincoln 
than  is  known  of  Shakespeare,  if  we  had  only  the  printed 
record  of  such  of  his  words  as  were  intended  for  the  public 
ear,  he,  too,  would  be  an  unsolved  riddle. 

Of  course,  no  such  phenomenon  could  occur  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  wherein  even 
mediocrity  could  at  times  command  world-wide  attention. 
Yet  our  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  birth  and  boyhood  is 
extremely  meager.  All  beyond  the  little  which  seemed  to 
him  worth  reporting  is  singularly  vague.     Even  his  own 
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statement  touching  the  place  of  his  birth  is  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  citizens  of  his  native  State.  The  picture  of  his 
mother  is  exceedingly  dim,  and  that  of  his  father  hardly 
less  so.  We  cannot  trace  in  his  origin  or  early  environment 
the  slightest  energy  which  lifted  him  from  the  depths.  Yet, 
barren  as  that  youth  seemed  to  be,  devoid  so  far  as  the 
record  shows  of  opportunity  or  stimulus,  who  of  all  Lincoln's 
contemporaries  stands  out  so  distinctly  upon  the  crowded 
canvas  of  his  century?  Hardly  more  than  one,  and  he  that 
supreme  genius  of  War,  who  shook  all  the  thrones  of  Europe 
and  reshaped  the  boundaries  of  every  civilized  nation! 

It  has  been  said  that  biographies  are  in  some  measure  a 
test  of  human  greatness.  A  man  or  a  woman,  whose  life 
story  has  been  once  written  and  printed  may  be  called  emi- 
nent ;  but  one  in  hundreds  of  thousands  is  so  honored.  Two 
published  biographies,  prepared  by  different  hands,  indicate 
a  personage  of  marked  distinction.  But  few  of  our  greatest 
Americans  are  commemorated  in  so  many  as  five  separate 
biographies.  Rising  to  ten,  the  fingers  of  one  hand  would 
almost  suffice  to  enumerate  them.  And  of  the  men  of  twenty 
biographies  scarcely  a  dozen  are  noted  in  all  the  libraries  of 
the  world.  Upon  this  scale  of  measurement  Lincoln  ranks 
very  high;  you  may  count  his  biographies  almost  to  weari- 
ness. It  was  Horace  Greeley  who  uttered  that  gruesome 
joke  about  the  "ten  thousand  attempts  at  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whereof  that  of  Wilkes  Booth  was  perhaps 
the  most  atrocious."  There  are  hardly  ten  thousand,  but 
for  a  man  who  lived  but  five  or  six  years  under  public  obser- 
vation, and  whose  death  occurred  but  little  more  than  a 
generation  ago,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  full-fledged  biog- 
raphies form  a  wonderful  tribute.  I  have  at  least  that  num- 
ber, embracing  one  or  more  in  fifteen  different  languages, 
saying  nothing  of  the  many  brief  sketches  in  book  and  pam- 
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phlet  form,  or  the  innumerable  notices  of  his  Hfe  in  other 
pubhcations. 

Washington  and  Frankhn  are  the  two  Americans  of  great 
renown  who,  next  to  Lincoln,  have  evoked  the  largest  volume 
of  personal  literature.  Each  had  a  long  and  varied  career ; 
both  rendered  invaluable  public  services  and  were  popular 
heroes;  and  both  passed  from  life  before  their  great  suc- 
cessor was  born;  yet  it  is  true,  I  think,  that  a  complete  bibli- 
ography of  Washington  and  Franklin  combined  would  be 
less  voluminous  to-day  than  that  of  Lincoln  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  This  is  partly  explained,  of  course,  by  dif- 
fering conditions.  The  Lincoln  era  was  a  time  of  greater 
facility  of  printing;  there  were  many  more  presses,  more 
authors,  and  more  readers;  and  the  awful  crisis  of  the  Civil 
War  fixed  the  attention  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  Lin- 
coln was  the  central  figure  of  that  war,  and  the  shock  of 
his  assassination,  the  pathos  of  his  violent  taking  off  in  the 
dawn  of  a  righteous  victory,  excited  every  organ  of  expres- 
sion. But  there  has  been  no  reaction.  Other  Presidents 
have  been  murdered,  other  popular  heroes  have  risen  and 
passed,  but  the  memory  of  Lincoln  abides.  The  estimates  of 
him  uttered  from  every  press  and  platform  out  of  the  mingled 
grief  and  rage  of  the  funeral  season  are  more  than  confirmed 
by  four  decades  of  study  and  reflection. 

And  popular  interest  in  the  man's  personality  is  the  domi- 
nant note,  not  the  story  of  his  public  achievements.  A  man 
six  feet  four  inches  in  stature,  with  black  hair  and  beard, 
but  with  no  other  mark  of  resemblance  to  the  venerated 
President,  is  the  author  and  actor  of  a  play  which  undertakes 
to  delineate  wartime  scenes  in  the  White  House.  I  have 
observed  an  audience  as  it  witnessed  this  daring  spectacle. 
Not  a  face  manifested  approval.  The  evident  feeling  was 
of   resentment,   as  if  the   attempt  were   akin   to   sacrilege. 
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Something  in  Lincoln's  character  appeals  to  us,  creating  a 
sentiment  of  peculiar  tenderness,  with  which  mere  hero 
worship  has  little  concern. 

This  all-pervading  reverence  is  the  occasion  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Lincoln  collections  and  Lincoln  bibliography,  of 
which  I  am  asked  to  speak.  Upon  the  latter  branch  of  the 
topic  I  can  promise  nothing  useful  to  a  society  devoted  to 
bibliographical  science.  Protestations  of  modesty  are  always 
suspicious,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  very  imper- 
fect list  of  Lincolniana  which  bears  my  name  would  not 
have  been  called  a  "bibliography"  if  my  publisher  had  not 
ruthlessly  exerted  the  authority  of  his  office.  A  less  preten- 
tious title  would  have  represented  both  the  character  of  the 
performance  and  my  own  feelings  concerning  it  far  better. 

There  are  in  the  country  perhaps  twenty  libraries,  socie- 
ties and  individuals  actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
Lincoln  collections.  Many  others  are  systematically  assem- 
bling the  more  important  biographies  and  memoirs  or  other 
special  classes  of  Lincolniana,  One  prominent  dealer  has 
on  his  mailing  list  the  names  of  five  hundred  persons  who 
he  has  reason  to  believe  are  buyers  of  Lincoln  literature, 
though  but  few  of  them  are  to  be  regarded  as  confirmed 
collectors.  Aside  from  those  possessed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  other  leading  libraries,  there  are  six  privately 
owned  collections  which  approach  completeness.  Of  the 
contents  of  four  of  these  (besides  my  own),  I  have  pretty 
full  knowledge,  through  co-operation  with  their  owners. 
The  fifth,  though  it  is  not  far  from  me,  I  have  not  seen, 
much  to  my  regret.  There  may  be  other  large  collections 
whose  possessors  have  seen  fit  to  keep  their  names  from 
public  knowledge;  but  the  six  I  have  mentioned,  probably, 
are  the  fullest  repositories  of  the  printed  memorabilia. 

Before  speaking  further  of  these  it  will  be  convenient  to 
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consider  briefly  the  various  catalogues.  In  the  year  of  Lin- 
coln's death  Mr.  William  V.  Spencer,  of  Boston,  issued  250 
copies  of  a  handsome  volume  in  small  quarto  form,  in  which 
were  reprinted  from  the  newspapers  eighteen  sermons  and 
twenty  eulogies,  speeches  and  letters,  all  occasioned  by  the 
tragedy.  Appended  to  these  was  a  list  showing  abbreviated 
titles  of  228  other  publications  then  in  the  compiler's  pos- 
session; most  of  them  sermons  and  eulogies  issued  as  pam- 
phlets. This  book,  called  "Lincolniana,"  besides  its  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  memorial  literature,  contains  the  first 
step  towards  a  Lincoln  bibliography. 

John  Russell  Bartlett's  "Literature  of  the  Rebellion," 
published  in  1 866,  has  a  separate  list  of  about  300  sermons, 
orations  and  poems  issued  in  commemoration  of  the  illustrious 
martyr.  These  two  early  catalogues,  though  made  up  of 
shortened  titles,  no  doubt  have  saved  from  oblivion  some 
interesting  items  long  since  classed  by  the  booksellers  as 
"excessively  rare." 

A  more  ambitious  undertaking  dates  from  the  year  1 870, 
viz.:  "A  Memorial  Lincoln  Bibliography,'  published  by 
Andrew  Boyd  at  Albany.  This  volume  was  beautifully 
printed  by  Joel  Munsell  and  is  invaluable  for  several  reasons. 
It  is  in  two  parts,  one  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart, 
of  Philadelphia,  who^  name  is  a  guaranty  of  excellence, 
the  other  compiled  by  Mr.  Boyd  himself,  who  was  a  maker 
of  directories.  The  whole  is  described  on  the  title  page 
as  "Comprising  a  Collection  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
piler." The  first  part,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hart,  purports  to 
be  "A  catalogue  of  all  sermons,  eulogies,  orations,  etc., 
delivered  at  the  time,"  meaning  those  occasioned  by  the 
President's  death  and  issued  in  the  form  of  brochures. 
About  400  titles  are  included  in  this  division  of  the  book, 
all  reprinted  in  full  and  with  remarkable  accuracy.     Mr. 
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Hart  attempted  the  unusual  task  of  showing  the  number  of 
copies  printed  of  each  item  and,  in  the  case  of  sermons,  of 
citing  the  text  chosen  by  the  preacher.  One  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  this  painstaking  labor.  Having  followed 
humbly  in  his  footsteps — I  might  have  copied  him  more 
closely  with  profit — I  may  venture  to  repeat  after  him  the 
quaint  remarks  of  Anthony  a'  Wood,  quoted  from  that 
author's  preface  to  a  History  of  Oxford:  "A  painfull 
work  it  is,  I'll  assure  you,  and  more  than  difficult,  wherein 
what  toyle  hath  been  taken,  as  no  man  thinketh,  so  no  man 
beHeveth,  but  he  that  hath  made  the  triall." 

Part  two  contains  about  the  same  number  of  entries, 
mostly  of  a  different  character,  yet  relating  more  or  less 
directly  to  Lincoln.  It  exhibits  none  of  Mr.  Hart's  trained 
ability,  either  in  the  selection  of  titles  or  in  their  arrange- 
ment or  transcription.  Mr.  Boyd's  admiration  for  his  hero 
was  genume  and  admirable,  but  zeal  rather  than  discre- 
tion guided  his  bibliographical  activities.  Neverthless,  we 
owe  much  to  his  enthusiasm,  for  without  the  fine  collection 
which  he  laboriously  brought  together  in  advance  of  all 
others,  including,  besides  the  books  and  pamphlets  then  cur- 
rent, a  great  number  of  portraits,  cartoons,  engravings, 
medals  and  other  like  materials,  many  cherished  items  of 
Lincolniana  very  likely  would  have  been  lost  beyond  recall. 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  another  attempt  was  made 
to  put  in  accessible  form  the  augmented  list  of  Lincoln 
publications,  my  own  tentative  catalogue  of  1900,  called 
"Lincoln  Literature."  The  work  just  mentioned,  of  course, 
was  the  foundation  of  mine.  Andrew  Boyd  had  ceased 
from  his  labors,  but  his  collection  was  intact  in  the  hands 
of  Major  William  H.  Lambert,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom 
all  Lincoln  devotees  bow  as  the  chief  of  their  tribe.  And 
Mr.  Hart,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  still  active  in  more  than 
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one  department  of  letters.  With  his  cordial  permission  I 
availed  myself  of  the  results  he  had  achieved  and  followed 
in  part  his  methods.  More  than  half  of  the  entries  in  Boyd's 
"Part  Two"  were  dropped  as  unsuited  to  my  purpose,  but 
enough  additional  titles  were  found  in  the  Lambert  collec- 
tion and  elsewhere  to  bring  the  total  to  about  the  original 
number  of  eight  hundred. 

Since  a  share  of  personal  interest  inheres  in  all  undertak- 
ings of  this  character,  I  am  not  trying  to  disguise  my  own 
part  in  the  business.  It  would  be  neither  convenient  nor  quite 
honest  to  do  so,  hence  I  shall  speak  freely,  trusting  that 
allusions  to  myself  will  be  pardoned,  in  the  interest  of 
directness,  if  for  no  other  reason.  At  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation last  mentioned  my  own  collection  had  been  eight 
years  in  progress.  On  my  way  home  from  the  war  in  the 
summer  of  '65,  while  yet  in  the  first  half  of  my  eighteenth 
year,  I  bought  my  first  book,  the  very  first  that  was  paid 
for  out  of  my  personal  earnings  not  a  school  book  or  else  a 
dime  novel.  It  was  "The  President's  Words,"  compiled 
from  Lincoln's  writings  and  speeches  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  now  venerable  and  beloved.  If  that  volume  had  not 
been  lost  prior  to  1892,  it  would  have  constituted  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year  my  entire  stock  of  Lincolniana.  It 
was  then  that  I  was  asked  by  a  society  of  young  people 
to  address  them  upon  a  topic  of  my  own  choosing.  The 
occasion  seemed  appropriate  for  a  popular  lecture  on  the 
revered  Commander-in-Chief  under  whom  I  had  served  for 
a  brief  term  as  a  boy-soldier  of  the  Union.  In  preparation 
for  that  task  I  read  two  or  three  of  the  leading  biographies. 
Whether  my  hearers  were  interested  or  not,  my  own  enjoy- 
ment of  the  study  was  intense.  Memory  recalled  the  days 
when  Lincoln's  influence,  surviving  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  and  politics,  had  become  supreme,  and,  most  vividly 
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of  all,  the  terrible  anger  of  the  troops  when  the  news  of 
his  murder  came  to  us  in  the  camps  of  North  Carolina.  The 
sources  of  his  power  over  men  appealed  to  me  as  even  more 
interesting  than  the  mere  events  of  the  great  struggle  through 
which  he  had  led  us.  I  afterward  bought  such  books  about 
him  as  were  readily  accessible,  and  out  of  this  came  the 
desire  to  possess  an  adequate  library  on  the  subject.  For  a 
considerable  time,  however,  I  sought  only  biographies,  of 
which  there  was  an  astonishing  number.  Often  am  I  remind- 
ed of  a  first  visit  to  the  shop  of  that  delightful  old  man 
Charles  Woodward,  in  Nassau  street,  New  York,  and 
his  vain  offer  at  a  few  cents  a  piece  of  a  hundred  or  more 
of  the  pamphlet  sermons  and  eulogies;  treasures  which  have 
since  cost  me  as  many  dollars.  Needless  to  say  in  this  pres- 
ence, the  craving  for  a  complete  Lincoln  library  became 
seated  and  I  began  the  effort  to  find  out  what  such  a  library 
should  contain.  A  card  catalogue  resulted,  embracing  such 
Lincolniana  as  I  could  acquire  or  find;  and  that  led  to  the 
printed  list  of  1900,  of  which  160  copies  were  made  and 
distributed. 

A  leading  purpose  of  that  list  was  to  bring  to  light  the 
many  uncopyrighted  publications  known  to  exist,  but  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  uncover.  That  aim  was  largely  accomplished, 
but  some  other  consequences  followed  not  quite  so  pleasing 
from  the  collector's  point  of  view.  The  enterprise  of  deal- 
ers was  stimulated  no  less  than  the  zeal  of  rivals.  Both 
supplied  me  with  desired  information,  but  prices  soared.  I 
would  be  the  very  kst  to  decry  the  services  of  that  gentle 
mercenary,  your  merchant  of  second-hand  books,  but  one 
of  his  virtues  is  slightly  overdone ;  he  appreciates  the  amiable 
weaknesses  of  a  collector  almost  too  keenly. 

In  1903  Mr.  George  Thomas  Ritchie's  admirable  work, 
"A  List  of  Lincolniana  in  the  Library  of  Congress,"  first 
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revealed  the  great  store  of  Lincoln  material  in  the  Nation  s 
keeping.  It  purported  to  be  mainly  a  check-list  or  inventory 
of  the  books  and  pamphlets  on  Lincoln  then  on  the  shelves 
of  the  library,  with  added  references  to  collected  works  con- 
taining similar  writings.  These  references,  it  was  explained, 
did  not  cover  the  entire  contents  of  the  library,  no  exhaustive 
analysis  of  that  vast  collection  being  attempted,  A  consid- 
erable percentage  of  them  were  drawn  from  a  series  of 
scrapbooks  containing  sermons,  eulogies  and  the  like,  clipped 
from  newspapers  and  not  elsewhere  published.  The  entries 
number  in  all  near  a  thousand.  Many  items  known  to  col- 
lectors were  not  then  owned  by  the  library,  and  so,  of 
course,  are  not  in  Mr.  Ritchie's  inventory.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  a  number  are  found  there  which  no  previous 
list  had  described.  The  titles  are  much  abbreviated,  but  it 
is  skillfully  done,  conformably  to  the  rules  which  librarians 
endeavor  to  follow.  In  1906  a  second  edition  was  issued, 
with  a  few  corrections  in  the  plates  and  a  supplement  of  ten 
or  twelve  pages.  Judging  from  the  "want  lists"  in  this 
department  currently  sent  out  by  the  library,  great  strides 
have  been  made  within  the  past  two  years  toward  the  com- 
pleting of  this  national  repository  of  the  Lincoln  publi- 
cations. 

Tlie  accumulation  meanwhile  of  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments in  Lincoln's  handwriting,  which  were  unknown  to 
his  secretaries  in  1894,  when  they  issued  the  two  crowded 
volumes  called  his  "Complete  Works,"  gave  occasion  for  a 
new  edition.  In  1905,  by  arrangement  vyrith  the  Century 
Company,  owner  of  the  copyright,  Mr.  Francis  D.  Tandy, 
of  New  York,  undertook  to  republish  the  Nicolay  and  Hay 
compilation,  incorporating  the  matter  since  discovered.  The 
very  liberal  scale  upon  which  this  enterprise  was  framed 
gave  both  room  and  fit  setting  for  a  new  Lincoln  catalogue. 
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I  was  invited  to  revise  and  extend  my  former  list  for  inser- 
tion in  the  eleventh  volume,  the  twelfth  of  the  series  being 
reserved  for  an  elaborate  index.  The  copy  as  furnished  in 
July,  1 906,  embraced  1 ,080  titles,  and  twenty-three  were 
afterwards  supplied,  a  total  of  1,103.  Seventy-five  copies 
of  this  revision  were  separately  issued,  about  fifty  being 
sold  in  that  form,  while  the  limited  or  "Gettysburg"  edition 
of  the  new  "Complete  Works"  numbered  1 ,000  copies. 

Later  in  the  same  year  (1906)  a  privately  printed  com- 
pilation by  Mr.  William  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  called  "A  Priced 
Lincoln  Bibliography,"  named  a  sum  for  which  each  enu- 
merated item  had  been  sold  within  the  preceding  twelve- 
month, mostly  at  auction,  but  many  of  them  refer  to  collec- 
tions of  biography,  political  and  military  memoirs,  and  other 
publications  not  distinctively  Lincolnian.  The  special  fea- 
ture of  this  work  is  the  pricing,  and  nothing  was  included, 
apparently,  the  money  value  of  which  had  not  been  estab- 
lished by  a  recent  sale.  Attempts  of  this  character  are  praise- 
worthy, but  not  promising.  The  prices  given  by  Mr.  Smith 
vary  so  widely  from  some  paid  by  myself  that  the  list  gave 
me  but  little  comfort,  and  other  collectors  have  told  me  of 
similar  disappointment.  A  standard  of  value  can  hardly 
be  fixed  for  such  merchandise.  The  man  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  two-cent  pamphlet 
may  do  so,  but  he  of  the  "predatory  wealth"  is  likely  to 
find  that  some  humble  seeker  got  a  better  copy  for  about 
thirty  cents. 

Returning  now  to  the  privately  owned  collections,  men- 
tion will  be  made  chiefly  of  the  five  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted.  And  as  to  these,  my  catalogue  of  1906  will 
be  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  because  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  special  efforts  of  their  owners  just  now  is  to 
gather  up  the  1 , 1 03  items  therein  described.     Each  of  the 
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five  also  endeavors,  of  course,  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
publications,  of  which  I  have  listed  upward  of  sixty.  Besides 
these,  if  I  were  to  make  a  new  catalogue  to-day,  about  an 
equal  number  would  be  added  which  are  prior  in  date  to 
the  list  just  mentioned.  Perhaps  ten  of  these  were  purposely 
omitted,  but  would  be  included  now  in  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  while  the  remaining  fifty  were  unknown 
to  me  when  the  published  list  was  closed,  two  years  ago. 

The  leader  in  this  most  agreeable  rivalry  is  my  honored 
friend  Major  Lambert.  As  before  indicated,  he  early 
acquired  the  collection  of  Andrew  Boyd,  the  basis  of  the 
Hart-Boyd  bibliography  of  1870,  upon  which  ample  foun- 
dation he  has  erected  the  tallest  of  the  literary  monuments 
to  Lincoln.  At  last  accounts  he  had  all  but  1 24  of  the  titles 
in  the  standard  list.  His  nearest  competitor  lacks  nearly 
twice  as  many;  and  if  any  of  us  were  in  danger  of  outstrip- 
ping the  Major,  we  would  be  tempted  to  hold  back  a  little 
that  he  might  continue  to  lead  us.  But  there  is  no  such 
danger.  In  June,  1906,  this  fine  collection  was  seriously 
damaged  by  fire,  but  the  zeal  and  energy  of  its  owner  soon 
repaired  the  loss,  so  far  at  least  as  the  books  and  pamphlets 
are  concerned.  The  table,  chair  and  bookcase  from  Lin- 
coln's Springfield  office,  which  added  especial  interest  to 
this  collection,  were  completely  destroyed. 

Major  Lambert  also  has  a  large  number  of  autograph 
letters  and  documents,  and  many  portraits;  and,  in  common 
with  other  collectors,  he  possesses  numerous  publications 
bearing  upon  the  Lincoln  era,  but  not  to  be  classified  as 
distinctively  Lincolnian.  He  is  much  more  than  a  collector; 
he  is  a  discriminating  and  capable  student.  It  is  largely 
through  his  efforts,  for  example,  that  the  minute  history  of 
the  Gettysburg  address  has  been  preserved  and  a  standard 
text  of  that  document  established.     It  is  quite  safe  to  say 
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that  no  man  now  living  is  better  informed  respecting  the  liter- 
ature of  our  subject  or  can  welcome  inquirers  more  charm- 
ingly. 

In  speaking  of  his  "nearest  competitor,"  I  had  in  mind 
two  gentlemen  who  are  neck-and-neck  in  the  race;  my  latest 
figures  show  but  two  numbers  between  them.  This  slight 
advantage  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  McLellan,  late 
of  New  York  City,  but  now  residing  at  Lake  Champlain. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  genuine  Lincoln  enthusiast 
is  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  and  that  he  is  most  zealously 
abetted  by  two  sons,  who  personally  have  ransacked  the 
bookshops  of  Europe  in  the  interests  of  his  specialty.  They 
have  secured  881  of  the  standard  set,  but  have  gone  much 
beyond  the  list  there  set  down.  Three  times  as  many  again 
of  collateral  books  and  brochures,  pieces  of  sheet  music, 
portraits  and  the  like  are  fruits  of  their  research,  besides 
nearly  1 50  autographs. 

Next  to  McLellan,  if  he  has  not  already  passed  to  the 
front,  is  Mr.  Judd  Stewart,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Though 
later  in  the  field,  his  superabundant  energy  goes  far  to  over- 
come the  handicap.  His  collection  of  877  numbers  from  the 
printed  list  has  been  formed  within  the  past  eight  or  nine 
years.  And  his  diligence  has  unearthed  more  omitted  items, 
titles  antedating  1 906  and  not  in  any  of  the  catalogues,  than 
have  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  any  other  collector.  Mr. 
Stewart's  success  illustrates  afresh  the  truth  that  your  busiest 
man  has  the  most  spare  time.  His  daily  work  is  of  a  very 
absorbing  character,  yet  without  neglecting  any  part  of  it 
his  favorite  amusement  is  indulged  abundantly,  and  in  the 
most  generous  spirit.  I  have  many  reasons  for  acknowledg- 
ing his  genial  helpfulness  in  the  prosecution  of  our  mutual 
enterprise. 

Next  to  the  collections  of  McLellan  and  Stewart,  in  point 
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of  numbers,  comes  my  own,  which  lacks  about  340  of  the 
1 , 1 03  listed  titles.  Of  the  supplemental  list,  new  and  old, 
I  have  about  ninety,  making  my  total  upward  of  850  items. 
All  of  the  others,  it  should  be  remembered,  have  at  least 
as  many  out  of  the  unpublished  supplement,  besides  some, 
no  doubt,  which  I  have  not  yet  transcribed. 

finally,  my  friend  Joseph  B.  Oakleaf,  Esq.,  of  Moline, 
111.,  is  rapidly  accumulating  a  fine  Lincoln  library.  He  is 
our  junior,  both  in  age  and  in  the  date  of  entry  into  this 
competition,  but  he  is  no  laggard.  From  late  advices  I  judge 
that  he  is  likely  to  surpass  me  very  soon,  his  total  being 
then  743  of  the  1 , 1 03  published  titles,  only  twenty  short 
of  mine.  As  the  baby  of  our  family,  he  demands,  and  of 
course  receives,  the  favors  due  to  that  stage  of  development, 
and  amply  requites  them. 

Besides  the  five,  there  are  many  collections  of  the  extent 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  speak  definitely.  The  fullest  of 
these,  no  doubt,  is  that  of  Mr.  John  E.  Burton,  whose  home 
is  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Years  ago  he  announced  himself 
as  the  possessor  of  some  2,800  books  and  pamphlets  relat- 
ing to  Lincoln.  More  than  half  of  any  such  number  must 
necessarily  fall  outside  the  limits  of  Lincolniana  proper. 
Transcending  those  limits,  so  as  to  include  everything  deal- 
ing remotely  with  the  principal  subject,  the  hundreds  might 
easily  be  expanded  into  thousands.  Although  Mr.  Burton 
is  a  rather  near  neighbor  of  mine,  it  has  never  proven  mutu- 
ally convenient  for  me  to  inspect  his  treasures.  I  anticipate 
great  pleasure  and  profit  from  such  examination  when  the 
opportunity  comes  to  pass. 

Without  mentioning  other  names,  whereby  I  avoid  the 
risk  of  seeming  invidious,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  numerous 
correspondents  have  shown  unbounded  interest  in  the  work 
of  gathering  up  and  preserving  the  mass  of  printed  materials 
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of  the  kind  we  are  considering.  The  subject  appeals  to  a 
surprising  number  of  earnest  and  intelligent  men  and  women, 
whose  acquaintance  I  greatly  enjoy.  We  have  a  modest 
society  of  such  people,  called  "The  Lincoln  Fellowship," 
whose  increasing  membership  roll  embraces  many  eminent 
names  and  whose  annual  dinner  is  a  feature  of  the  birthday 
observances. 

A  chief  problem  of  Lincoln  bibliography  is  the  problem 
of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  All  the  collectors,  as  before 
intimated,  possess  books  and  pamphlets  which  are  on  the 
border  line  between  Lincolniana  and  the  general  literature 
of  the  Lincoln  era.  And  the  dealers  in  such  publications 
are  frequently  disposed  to  press  the  claims  of  a  doubtful  item. 
It  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for  either 
admitting  such  items  or  denymg  them  admittance.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  name  and  fame  of  the  great  War 
President  is  writ  large  in  every  published  work  which  deals  at 
all  with  the  history  of  his  time.  To  include  all  such  would 
swell  the  list  to  unmanageable  proportions.  The  great  War 
Library  of  Colonel  Nicholson  at  Philadelphia,  which  many 
years  since  numbered  fully  8,000  volumes,  might  be  included 
bodily  without  much  risk  of  embracing  prints  from  which 
Lincoln's  name  is  omitted.  This  would  be  almost  equally 
true  of  the  mass  of  political  discussions  growing  out  of  slav- 
ery and  the  Civil  War.  Nobody  would  assert  that  all  such 
should  be  treated  as  Lincolniana,  hence  the  necessity  is  upon 
us  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  rule  of  selection. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  made  any  such  discovery,  and  if 
this  learned  Society  can  suggest  a  sound  governing  princi- 
ple, one  which  will  point  the  way  infallibly  through  a  jungle 
of  perplexities,  its  existence  will  be  justified  beyond  all  cavil. 

My  original  purpose  and  plan  have  been  adhered  to  with 
tolerable  consistency,  just  tolerable.     Not  all  of  the  items 
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listed  were  personally  examined  before  insertion,  a  fact  that 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  a  small  number  which  I  would 
now  omit.  A  few  others  which  I  had  at  first  rejected  were 
entered  in  the  second  list  upon  the  advice  of  friends  whose 
opinions  are  certainly  no  less  trustworthy  than  mine;  and  a 
few  more,  for  like  reasons,  would  be  included  in  a  third  edi- 
tion. But,  in  a  matter  open  to  so  many  doubts,  and  depend- 
ing so  largely  upon  the  personal  equation,  anything  like  a 
consensus  of  even  the  most  competent  judgment  is  hardly  to 
be  hoped  for. 

For  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  latest  cata- 
logue compiled  by  me  I  must  refer  to  the  published  preface. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  make 
an  index  of  all  published  writings  by  or  about  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  periodical  literature,  which  is  of  vast  extent 
and  variety,  is  wholly  omitted,  save  in  instances  where  the 
entire  contents  of  an  issue  relate  to  Lincoln,  or  where  the 
Lincoln  matter  has  been  reprinted  in  monograph  form.  All 
broadsides,  all  single-page  publications,  and  all  anonymous 
leaflets  not  rising  to  the  dignity  of  brochures  are  outside  the 
plan.  Collected  biographies,  such  as  the  numerous  "Lives 
of  the  Presidents,"  are  excluded,  along  with  most  other  com- 
posite works  made  up  in  part  of  Lincolniana.  Mine  is  a  list 
of  books  and  pamphlets  only,  and  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
books  and  pamphlets  (and  no  others)  whose  origin  is  trace- 
able directly  and  exclusively  to  the  life,  acts,  sayings  and 
death  of  the  man.  Variations  from  that  aim  are  blemishes. 
Failure  to  attain  completeness  in  its  execution,  though 
unavoidable  I  suppose,  is  deeply  regretted. 

I  estimate  that  a  full  list  of  the  titles  thus  limited  would 
number  by  the  end  of  this  year  about  1 ,400.  That  figure 
would  provide,  I  think,  for  a  pretty  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  plan.     To  exceed  it  would  open  the  door  to  perhaps 
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ten  times  as  many  more.  Next  year  is  the  Lincoln  Centen- 
nial, when  a  fresh  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  production 
of  similar  writings.  If  I  could  accurately  balance  the  great 
account  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  it  would  please  me 
greatly.  I  should  feel  that  I  had  helped  to  rear  a  most 
impressive  memorial  to  the  character  which  best  illustrates 
American  manhood;  to  the  hero  of  my  youth,  indeed,  but 
more  truly  of  my  age;  to  my  revered  compatriot  and  Com- 
mander of  the  battle  days. 
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used  a  subordinate  signature-mark,  "A  6,"  for  example,  or 
indicated  upon  the  sheet  itself,  in  any  form  whatever,  the 
place  he  intended  it  to  occupy,  there  would  have  been  no 
confusion.  Left  with  none  of  the  usual  guides,  each  binder 
to  whom  was  given  this  problem — a  worthy  rival  of  the  cele- 
brated Chinese  puzzle — was  obliged  to  solve  it  for  himself 
as  best  he  could.  The  Bodleian  Library  binder,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  placed  the  unmarked  sheet  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  leaves  of  the  original  ternion — the  leaves 
Jonson  and  Holland. 

From  the  fact,  as  already  explained,  that  we  have  so  many 
copies  in  which  the  printer's  intention  concerning  their  appro- 
priate order  has  been  carried  out,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  edition  was  bound  by  him. 
Among  these,  not  to  name  others,  are  the  Huth  copy,  two 
in  the  Lenox  Library,  the  three  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  the  one  owned  by  the  late  Robert  Hoe,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  John  Carter  Brown,  Boston  Public,  Princeton 
University,  and  Newberry  Libraries,  and  that  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

The  binder  of  the  Chatsworth  copy  solved  his  problem 
in  an  easy  and  natural  way.  Without  wasting  time  or 
thought,  he  inserted  the  unmarked  sheet  in  the  centre  of  the 
marked  ternion  and,  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time  or 
thread,  gave  us  a  faulty  example,  which  is  to  be  perpetuated, 
unfortunately;  for  upon  this  copy  is  based  Sidney  Lee's 
Facsimile  Reprint,  and  this,  or  one  similarly  bound,  appears 
to  have  been  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  Second  Folio. 

The  binders  of  two  other  copies,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  proceeded  to 
a  natural,  though  a  less  easy  solution  than  that  employed  by 
the  binder  of  the  Chatsworth  copy.  They  placed  the 
unmarked  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  marked  ternion. 
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In  the  above  copies  we  have  examples  which,  if  not  in 
the  original  bindings,  may  at  least  have  been  bound  by  con- 
temporaneous binders,  as  they  are  now  found,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  printer  to  give  sufficient  indications  for  the 
proper  arrangement  of  their  leaves.  We  see,  then,  that  to 
none  of  them  can  be  applied  Mr.  Madan's  term,  *'a  standard 
copy,"  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  considered  as  an  authority 
in  deciding  the  question  of  the  correct  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  in  question. 

Copies  of  the  First  Folio,  as  well  as  of  other  old  books, 
are  found  in  various  states  or  conditions,  depending  upon 
the  care  or  neglect  they  have  met  with  during  their  career. 
Those  most  nearly  approaching  the  condition  in  which  they 
originally  appeared  from  the  press  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  most  sought  for  and  most  highly  prized.  Those 
which  have  undergone  rebinding,  repairs,  or  have  been  made 
up  from  other  copies  are  held  in  less  esteem. 

If  the  binders  of  copies  in  the  original  sheets  had  such 
trouble  in  determining  the  proper  order  for  the  binding 
of  these  leaves,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  come  to  consider 
those  who  have  rebound  copies  which,  as  is  usual  with  old 
folios,  are  subject  to  much  wear,  not  only  from  their  use,  but 
from  their  unwieldy  size?  Often  their  leaves  are  found 
mutilated,  separated  in  the  fold,  or  replaced  by  leaves  from 
other  copies.  Imagine  a  binder  who  is  not  able  to  consult  any 
other  copy  having  these  preliminary  leaves  separated  in  the 
folds  and  badly  mixed!  He  might  almost  as  well  attempt 
to  arrange  a  number  of  broadsides  according  to  a  stated 
order  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge.  That  there  are  to  be 
found  still  other  varieties  of  arrangement  than  those  already 
mentioned  is  shown  by  the  two  examples  about  to  be 
described;  and  we  are  far  from  believing  that  other,  and 
perhaps  stranger,  examples  may  not  yet  come  to  light. 
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And  first  we  will  describe  the  well-known  copy  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Locker-Lampson  Library.  In  this  copy, 
which  is  in  modern  binding,  the  two  leaves  of  the  unmarked 
sheet  having  become  separated,  the  Digges  leaf  appears 
between  the  Preface  and  Jonson,  and  the  Actors  between 
Holland  and  the  Catalogue. 

The  other  copy,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  inves- 
tigation, is  that  owned  by  the  late  E.  Dwight  Church,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  copy,  one  of  the  finest  in  America, 
presents  unusual  features.  It  is  in  modern  binding.  Sheet 
"A  3,"  Preface  and  Jonson,  is  wrongly  folded,  bringing  the 
latter  before  the  former,  and  is  bound  in  this  order  in 
its  proper  place  as  the  third  sheet.  As  in  the  Locker-Lamp- 
son copy,  so  in  this  copy,  the  leaves  of  the  unmarked  sheet 
became  separated,  Digges  being  bound  between  the  Preface 
and  Holland,  and  the  Actors  between  Holland  and  the 
Catalogue. 

The  writer  is  conscious  that  the  description  of  the  copies 
given  above  must  be  extremely  confusing.  In  order  that  their 
differences  may  be  more  readily  seen  and  realized,  the  infor- 
mation above  given  will  be  found  graphically  displayed  in 
the  following  table: 


TABLE   C. 

I. 

II.                          III. 

Morgan     (3), 

British     Museum          Chatsworth     (Lee 

Lenox     (2),   Huth, 

and     Oriel     College     Facsimile)  and  Scrib- 

and  Hoe  Copies.            ( 

Copies.                            ner  Copies. 

' —  Verses 

—  Verses                       r Verses 

*  Title-page 

*  Title-page                       *  Title-page 

A2   Dedication 

—  A2  Dedication 

A2  Dedication 

pA3  Preface 
■-Jonson 

pA3  Preface 
L- Jonson 

pA3  Preface 

r  Digges 
L  Actors 

L-  Holland 

L-  Holland 

r-  Digges 
L  Actors 

—  Catalogue 

1 —  Jonson 

-  Digges 

-  Actors 

L_  Holland 

—  Catalogue 

—  Catalogue 
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V. 

Locker    Lampson- 
Widener  Copy. 
Verses  (lacking) 

*  Title-page 
A2     Dedication 

r-  A3    Preface 

HDigges 

^ Jonson 

—  Holland 

—  Actors 

—  Catalogue 


VI. 
E.  Dwight  Church 
Copy. 

Verses 

*  Title-page 

—  A2    Dedication 
r-  Jonson 
La3    Preface 
r-  Digges 

-)-  Holland 
i-  Actors 

—  Catalogue 


IV. 

Turbutt    (Bod- 
leian)  Copy. 
j —  Verses 
I    *  Title-page 
r—  A2    Dedication 
pA3    Preface 

-  Jonson 

-  Digges 
L  Actors 

—  Holland 
—  Catalogue 

*The  Title-page  is  a  half-sheet. 

We  have  seen  what  perplexities  the  binders  of  the  origi- 
nal sheets  encountered,  and  how  they  endeavored  to  over- 
come them,  and  also  the  increased  difficulties  with  which 
modern  binders  have  to  contend  in  the  rebinding  of 
copies  in  which  companion-leaves  have  been  separated,  or 
sheets  have  been  improperly  folded.  It  is  by  no  means  proba- 
ble that  Table  C  discloses  all  the  varieties  that  may  yet  be 
met  with  in  a  more  extended  study  of  the  subject.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  written,  we  believe,  to  show  that  the  colla- 
tion given  in  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  is  the  only 
reasonable  and  logical  arrangement  for  the  preliminary 
leaves  of  the  First  Folio.  This  is  a  case,  apparently,  in 
which  the  canon  of  bibliography,  that  copies  in  original 
bindings  are  authoritative  as  to  their  completeness  and  ar- 
rangement, is  not  alrvavs  a  safe  one  to  be  followed ;  in  other 
words,  the  present  case  is  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule. 


THE    FIRST    FOLIO    OF    SHAKESPEARE 

A  Further  Word  Regarding  the  Correct  Ar- 
rangement OF  Its  Preliminary  Leaves 

By  George  Watson  Cole 

IT  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  volume  which,  next  to  the 
King  James's  or  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  forms 
one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  our  English  language  and 
literature  should  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  bibho- 
graphical  problems  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Few 
besides  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  several 
catalogues  in  which  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  is 
described,  as  well  as  to  handle  the  volume  itself,  are  aware 
of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  its  preliminary  leaves  have 
been  arranged. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
was  published  in  1 623.  It  was  compiled  and  edited  by  John 
Heminge  and  Henrie  Condell,  fellow-actors  of  the  great 
playwright,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  sixteen  plays 
that  had  already  appeared  in  quarto  form,  twenty  others 
which  up  to  that  time  had  never  been  printed.  Pericles 
was  omitted,  for  "It  is  just  possible  that  a  stationer  with 
printing  rights  over  this  play  prevented  its  inclusion." 

The  plays  in  this  volume  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  or 
divisions:  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  each  having 
its  own  pagination  and  series  of  signature-marks.  The  vol- 
ume in  general  is  composed  of  ternions;  that  is,  groups  of 
three  sheets,  each  folded  once  and  quired,  or  slipped  one 
within  the  other.  To  this  arrangement  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions, where  the  sheets  are  at  the  ends  of  the  separate  groups 
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and  in  one  or  two  other  places.  Preceding  the  plays  and 
containing  preliminary  matter  are  nine  leaves,  which,  from 
their  lack  of  the  usual  indicia  by  which  binders  are  ordinarily 
guided  in  the  arrangement  of  their  sheets,  have  caused  the 
differences  of  arrangement  which  it  is  now  our  purpose  to 
examine. 

When  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  was  looking  about  for  a  copy  as 
an  example  upon  which  to  base  his  projected  Facsimile 
Reprint,  he  decided  to  make  use  of  the  Chatsworth  copy, 
so-called,  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  cleanest 
and  freshest  in  existence.  The  binders  of  this  copy  and  of 
that  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Second  Folio  (1632)  arranged 
the  preliminary  leaves  in  the  same  order;  but  that  order 
differed,  as  we  hope  to  show,  from  that  intended  by 
the  printer  of  the  volume.  So  peculiar  are  they  that  Mr.  Lee 
says  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Reprint  (p.  xxv)  :  "It  is 
doubtful  if  any  folio  volume  of  the  day  betrayed  greater 
want  of  coherence  or  of  satisfactory  method  in  the  char- 
acter or  arrangement  of  the  preliminary  leaves." 

The  more  recent  discovery  and  critical  examination  of 
the  copy  furnished  by  the  London  Stationers'  Company 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  and  bound  by  its  own  binder,  Will- 
iam Wildgoose,  gives  us  still  another  copy,  showing  a  depar- 
ture from  the  order  in  which  the  printer,  as  we  believe, 
planned  to  have  these  leaves  bound. 

An  examination  of  several  other  copies,  having  still  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  these  leaves,  also  of  seven  catalogues, 
which  give  four  different  forms  of  arrangement,  together 
with  a  critical  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  has 
furnished  the  occasion  for  the  following  remarks,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  solve  the  question  on  sound  biblio- 
graphical principles. 

The  purpose   of  this  paper,   therefore,   is  to   show   the 
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origin  of  the  confusion  noted,  and  to  decide  upon  the  correct 
order  of  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  question. 

The  writer's  interest  in  the  subject  was  first  awakened  by 
an  examination  of  a  copy  in  which  the  preHminary  leaves 
had  been  bound  in  an  order  different  from  that  of  any  other 
he  has  since  examined,  or  of  which  he  can  find  any  record. 
The  fact  that  copies  are  described  with  these  leaves  vari- 
ously bound  led  to  the  examination  of  a  number  of  other 
copies.  At  first  much  confusion  arose  from  their  variety 
of  arrangement,  but  in  the  end  light  began  to  appear,  and 
he  now  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  subject  is  capa- 
ble of  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  first  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  a  folio  volume,  com- 
posed, almost  wholly,  of  ternions,  which  are  groupings 
of  three  sheets,  each  group  consisting  of  six  leaves  or  twelve 
pages.  In  a  single  instance  in  the  body  of  the  work  (the 
Histories)  there  is  a  quaternion  (a  gathering  of  four  sheets 
of  eight  leaves  or  sixteen  pages) ,  which  has  signature-marks 
upon  the  rectos  of  the  first  four  leaves,  or  upon  the  first 
leaf  of  each  sheet.  In  one  instance  a  single  leaf  is  used, 
and  there  are  occasional  examples  of  the  use  of  single  and 
double  sheets,  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  three  series  of 
signature-marks  which  are  used  to  separate  the  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  It  is  possible  that  this  use  of  sep- 
arate signature-marks  and  paginations  was  made  with  a 
view  of  issuing  these  series  separately.  However,  no  copies 
so  issued  have  been  found. 

The  preliminary  leaves,  nine  in  number,  contrary  to  the 
printer's  usual  method,  are  irregular  in  their  signature-marks, 
having  them  only  on  the  third  and  fourth  leaves,  which 
are  respectively  marked  "A  2"  and  "A  3."  It  is  obvious 
that  something  of  a  very  unusual  nature  happened  during 
the  printing  of  these  leaves,  otherwise  we  should  find  them 
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having  such  marks  as  were  usually  given  to  similar  gather- 
ings of  sheets  by  the  printers  of  those  days. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  ascertain  how  the 
sheets  composing  these  preliminary  leaves  should  be  gath- 
ered, that  we  put  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
position  of  their  printer,  for,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
more  recent  transpositions  and  rearrangements  made  by 
binders,  they  were  originally  all  printed  alike,  the  first  leaf 
of  each  sheet  being  attached  to  what  for  convenience  we 
shall  term  its  companion-leaf.  It  is  at  this  point,  then,  that 
we  turn  to  the  paper-maker,  to  see  if  he  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

As  is  well  known,  every  sheet  of  hand-made  paper,  when 
held  to  the  light  in  its  natural  position,  shows  at  intervals 
of  about  an  inch  light  parallel  lines  running  from  top  to 
bottom,  which  are  called  chain-lines.  There  are  also  other 
parallel  lines  running  transversely,  but  very  much  closer,  in 
fact  almost  touching  each  other,  called  laid-lines.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  worked  pattern  or  device  pecuhar  to  the 
maker  or  to  the  size  of  the  paper,  known  as  the  water-mark, 
is  also  to  be  seen,  so  placed  that  when  the  sheet  is  folded 
in  half  (in  folio)  it  appears  near  the  centre  of  the  second 
leaf,  or  right-hand  half. 

Mr.  William  Blades,  than  whom  no  one  has  written  more 
understandingly  upon  signature-marks,  paper,  and  water- 
marks, and  their  relations  to  early  printed  books,  says  (  The 
Library,  1  (1889)  222)  :  "No  old  book  should  be  cata- 
logued as  to  its  size  by  the  eye,  but  always  by  the  water- 
marks. .  .  .  Watermarks  may  be  very  usefully 
employed  to  test  the  completeness  of  an  old  volume."  Then, 
after  demonstrating  their  use,  "The  more  these  rules  are 
followed   and   developed   by   the   personal   observation   of 
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students,  the  more  will  they  be  depended  upon  and  found 
useful  in  solving  bibliographical  difficulties." 

Bearing  in  mind  this  advice,  we  have  worked  out  the 
accompanying  tables,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  an  aid 
to  those  meeting  with  similar  bibliographical  difficulties. 

The  paper  employed  in  the  First  Folio,  though  it  has  a 
crovsTi  as  a  water-mark,  is  that  commonly  known  as  pott, 
the  unfolded  sheet  of  which  is  about  12  1-2  by  15  1-2 
inches  in  size.  Whether  papermakers  were  in  the  habit 
of  so  packing  their  paper  that  the  water-marks  all  came 
in  the  same  relative  position  or  one  above  another  in  the 
bale  we  do  not  know;  but,  judging  from  the  gatherings  of 
sheets  in  the  many  other  printed  volumes  we  have  examined, 
this  appears  quite  unlikely.  Even  had  such  been  their  prac- 
tice, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  printer,  when  he 
came  to  place  the  sheets  on  the  press,  would  have  taken 
particular  care  to  preserve  such  an  orderly  arrangement. 

Books  of  this  period  were  usually  printed  in  folio  or  in 
quarto.  If  the  book  in  hand  was  to  be  printed  in  folio,  the 
printer  in  laying  out  his  work  first  determined  upon  the 
number  of  sheets  to  be  used  in  a  quire  or  gathering.  If 
the  work,  in  his  judgment,  required  to  be  printed  in  ternions, 
or  gatherings  of  three  sheets  each,  he  proceeded  to  print 
the  first  page  upon  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  sheet. 
It  at  once  becomes  apparent  that,  unless  the  paper-maker 
had  supplied  him  with  paper  in  which  the  sheets  had  been 
packed  so  that  the  water-marks  all  occupied  the  same  rela- 
tive position  in  the  bale,  he  might  so  place  the  sheet  upon 
the  press  that  the  first  page  would  be  printed  upon  any 
one  of  the  four  halves  of  its  surface  which  chanced  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  type.  In  other  words,  he  might  so  place 
the  sheet  that  the  first  page  would  be  printed  on  that  half 
containing  the  water-mark,  which  might  be  either  right  side 
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up  or  upside  down;  or  the  first  page  might  be  printed  upon 
either  side  of  its  other  half,  which  had  no  water-mark,  but 
with  the  water-mark  of  its  companion-leaf  either  right  side 
up  or  upside  down.  Assuming,  for  simplicity's  sake,  that 
in  all  cases  the  water-mark  appears  right  side  up  and  the 
first  impression  is  either  on  the  half  of  the  sheet  with  or 
without  the  water-mark,  let  us  continue  to  follow  the  oper- 
ations of  the  printer. 

Having  printed  the  first  page,  he  next  prints  the  second 
on  its  verso.  Laying  aside  this  sheet,  he  proceeds  to  print 
the  third  and  fourth  pages  on  the  first  leaf  of  a  second  sheet, 
which  in  turn  he  lays  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  third  sheet, 
printing  upon  it  pages  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight.  Again 
he  takes  up  the  second  sheet,  upon  the  remaining  blank  leaf 
of  which  he  prints  pages  nine  and  ten,  and  completes  the 
ternion  by  prmting  pages  eleven  and  twelve  upon  the  still 
unprinted  leaf  of  the  first  sheet.  Should  the  gathering  be  a 
quaternion  instead  of  a  ternion,  he  proceeds,  as  before,  to 
print  the  first  six  pages,  after  which  he  prints  pages  seven, 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  on  a  fourth  sheet,  and  then  finishes  by 
printing  pages  eleven  to  sixteen  on  the  unprinted  halves  of 
sheets  three,  two,  and  one,  respectively.  By  properly  fold- 
ing these  sheets,  and  laying  the  third  within  the  second  (the 
fourth  within  the  third  if  a  quaternion),  and  these  two  into 
the  first,  the  gathering  is  completed,  ready  for  binding,  and 
the  pages,  provided  the  sheets  are  correctly  folded,  follow 
each  other  in  regular  sequence.  This  process,  analogous 
to  that  employed  by  the  scribe  in  the  production  of  manu- 
script volumes,  was  that  by  which  the  First  Folio  was  printed, 
that  work,  as  we  have  already  seen,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  ternions. 

With  the  signature-marks,  page  numbers,  and  catchwords 
usually  employed  by  the  printer  of  that  period  there  was 
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little  danger  of  confusion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sheets. 
It  was  only  in  cases  where  these  indicia  were  almost  com- 
pletely lacking  that  the  binder  could  be  at  any  loss  in  prop- 
erly placing  his  sheets.  In  the  absence  of  the  customary 
means  of  determining  the  arrangement  of  sheets  or  leaves, 
such  as  signature-marks,  pagination,  or  catchwords,  let  us 
now  see  if  a  critical  examination  of  the  water-marks  of  the 
preliminary  leaves  of  the  First  Folio  will  afford  us  any  aid. 

As  before  observed,  a  single  sheet  may  be  so  printed 
that  the  first  page  may  or  may  not  have  a  water-mark.  Rep- 
resenting the  leaf  containing  a  water-mark  by  **x"  and  that 
without  one  by  "o,"  we  can  represent  the  two  variations  of 
a  single  sheet  in  a  graphic  manner,  as  follows  (the  parallel 
perpendicular  lines  representing  the  fold)  : 


X 

o 


o 

X 


With  a  gathering  of  two  leaves  we  still  have  these  varia- 
tions, each  of  which  appears  between  the  same  variations  of 
another  sheet,  thus: 


X  X 

X  o 

O  X 

o  o 


o  o 

X  o 

O  X 

X  X 


By  taking  each  variation  to  be  found  in  a  gathering  of 
two  sheets  and  placing  them  between  the  variations  of 
another  single  sheet,  we  find  all  the  combinations  possible 
in  a  ternion  or  gathering  of  three  sheets.  In  like  manner, 
the  variations  of  gatherings  of  quaternions  and  quinternions, 
or  gatherings  of  four  and  five  sheets,  may  be  worked  out 
with  the  result  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  (See 
Table  A.) 
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This  table  is  so  arranged,  by  overlaying  the  separate  dia- 
grams, that  undue  repetition  is  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  progressive  series  of  variations  is  clearly  depicted.  It 
therefore  shows,  in  the  different  squares,  or  rectangles,  the 
tw^o  variations  for  a  folio  of  a  single  sheet,  the  four  for  one 
composed  of  two  sheets,  and  the  eight,  sixteen,  and  thirty- 
two,  for  a  ternion,  quaternion,  and  quinternion,  respectively. 
Each  of  these  variations  is  numbered  for  convenience  of 
reference  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  record,  and  the  table 
is  so  arranged  by  the  overlapping  of  the  rectangles  that  sev- 
eral of  the  numbers  do  multiple  duty;  for  example,  Varia- 
tion 6  may  be  cited  as  Quinternion,  Var.  6;  Quaternion, 
Var.  6;  or  Ternion,  Var.  6;  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  half  of  each  diagram 
is  the  converse  of  its  upper  half,  and  that,  if  turned  upside 
down,  it  reads  the  same.  In  other  words,  if  two  copies  of 
the  diagram,  one  being  upside  down,  are  placed  side  by  side, 
they  will  read  alike.  The  parallel  perpendicular  lines  indi- 
cate the  fold,  and  the  different  squares  or  rectangles,  begin- 
ning with  the  smallest,  the  variations  to  be  found  in  folios 
of  from  one  to  five  folded  and  quired  sheets. 

The  signature-marks  and  sheets  of  these  various  combi- 
nations may  be  represented  thus: 


A  simple  folio: 

A  folio  of  two  shceU: 

A  ternion: 

A  quarternion: 

A  quinternion: 


A 

A2 

I 


A 

P 
A2 

2' 
A3 


A 

P 
A2 

2' 
A3 

3' 

A4 

4' 


A 
P 

A2 

2' 
A3 

3' 
A4 

4' 
A3 

5' 


IA21 

P 

[A31  [A4] 

2'  P 

[A4]  [A51   [A61 

3-'  2-'        P 

[A5]  [A6]   [A7]   [A8] 

4-  3'       2-        P 

[A6]  IA71   (A8]   [A9I  [A  101 

5'  4~       3-       2'        1 2 

A^l     I     I 
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The  signature-marks  in  brackets,  being  those  after  the 
fold,  are  seldom  if  ever  printed. 

Having  given  the  table  to  be  used  for  the  study  of  this 
and  similar  cases,  and  having  explained  it  in  detail  in  order 
to  make  more  clear  what  is  to  follow^,  we  may  now  resume 
our  consideration  of  the  preliminary  leaves  of  the  First  Folio, 
and  learn  the  lesson  taught  by  the  water-marks. 

The  leaves  of  the  First  Folio  are  nine  in  number.  They 
are  unpaged,  have  but  two  signature-marks,  "A  2"  and 
"A  3,"  on  the  third  and  fourth  leaves,  respectively,  and  are 
all  so  printed  as  regards  their  reading  matter  that  each  leaf  is 
complete  in  itself.  This  being  the  case  the  use  of  catchwords 
is  dispensed  with,  thus  withholding  one  of  the  surest  means 
of  determining  their  proper  sequence.  In  fact,  each  of  the 
leaves,  excepting  two,  those  containing  the  Dedication  and 
Verses  by  Jonson  (leaves  three  and  five),  is  practically  a 
broadside. 

In  describing  these  leaves  we  shall  follow  the  order  given 
in  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual,  Bohn's  Edition,  the 
one,  as  will  be  seen  later,  which  we  consider  to  be  correct. 
Their  order  is  as  follows : 

1.  (Verses)  Recto,  blank;  verso,  ten  lines  of  verse, 

with  heading  "To  the  Reader,"  signed  *'B.  I." 
(Ben  Jonson.)  No.  9  is  without  doubt  its 
companion-leaf. 

2.  (Title-page)    Recto,    a   copperplate   portrait   of 

Shakespeare,  by  Droeshout,  between  the  title 
and  the  imprint;  verso  blank.  This  is  a  half- 
sheet. 

3.  (Dedication  by   the    compilers,    marked    A   2) 

Recto,  "TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND 
INCOMPARABLE  PAIRE  OF  BRETH- 
REN WILLIAM  Earle  of  Pembroke.  &c. 
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...  and  PHILIP  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
&c.  .  .  .  ,  2  pages.  No.  6  is  without 
doubt  its  companion-leaf. 

4.  (Preface,  marked  A3)    Recto,   "To   the  great 

Variety  of  Readers'';  verso  blank.  No.  5  is 
without  doubt  its  companion-leaf. 

5.  (Jonson)  Recto,  "To  the  Memory  of  my  beloued, 

The  AVTHOR  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare," signed  "Ben  Ionson";  2  pages. 
Catch-word  "O/"  on  the  recto  page,  but  none 
on  the  verso.     5ee  No.  4. 

6.  (Holland)    Recto,  verses  "Vpon  the  Lines  and 

Life  of  the  Famous  Scenicke  Poet,  Mafter 
William  Shakespeare,"  signed,  "HUCH 

HOLLAND'':  verso  blank.     See  No.  3. 

7.  (Digges)    Recto,   verses     "TO    THE    MEM- 

ORIE  of  the  deceafed  Author  Mafter  W. 
Shakespeare,"  signed,  "L.  [Leonard! 
Digges";  followed  by  other  verses,  signed  "I. 
M."  (James  Mabbe)  ;  verso  blank.  No.  8  is 
without  doubt  its    companion-leaf. 

8.  (Actors)    Recto,     "The    Workes    of    WilHam 

Shakefpeare,  containing  all  his  Comedies,  Hif- 
tories,  and  Tragedies:      .      .  The  Names 

of  the  Principal!  Actors  in  all  thefe  playes"; 
verso  blank.     See  No.  7. 

9.  (Catalogue)  Recto,  "A  CATALOGVE  of  the 

feuerall   Comedies.     Hiftories,   and   Tragedies 

contained  in  this  Volume."   (omitting  Troylus 

and  Cressida)  ;  verso  blank.     See  No.   1 . 

It  will  be  observed  that,  after  the  title-page,  comes  the 

formal  dedication  of  the  editors,  or  compilers    (Heminge 

and  Condell),  followed  by  the  less  formal  address  to  the 
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readers.  Then  come  the  commendatory  verses  by  various 
writers,  all  in  one  group  and,  as  would  seem  most  natural, 
separated  by  no  irrelevant  matter.  Of  these  verses  we  have 
first  those  of  Ben  Jonson.  They  are  the  most  important,  not 
only  because  of  their  length,  but  because  written  by  Shake- 
speare's most  particular  friend  and  his  greatest  survivor; 
then  come  those  by  Holland,  dignified  by  being  printed  on  a 
separate  leaf;  and  last  of  all  are  the  grouped  verses  of  Digges 
and  Mabbe.  These  verses  are  followed  by  two  leaves,  one 
of  which  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Lee,  though  we  think 
unnecessarily,  might  originally  have  been  intended  as  a  half- 
title  to  the  text;  but  to  it  is  added  a  list  of  the  principal 
actors.  The  other — the  final  leaf — contains  a  catalogue  of 
plays. 

From  the  number  of  these  leaves,  it  is  evident  that  one 
of  them  must  be  a  half-sheet.  And,  moreover,  it  is  apparent, 
as  already  stated,  that,  whatever  the  transpositions  of  these 
sheets,  provided  they  are  all  genuine,  a  careful  examination 
of  their  water-marks  will  disclose,  not  only  the  first  leaf  of 
each  sheet,  but  also  its  companion-leaf,  or  the  integral  parts 
of  each  sheet.  A  critical  inspection  of  several  copies  has 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  title-page  consists  of  a  half- 
sheet.  This  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows:  con- 
taining both  letter-press  and  a  copperplate  portrait,  each 
requiring  a  separate  impression,  a  half-sheet  was  used  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  for  working  it  on  the  press.  This 
accounts  also  for  the  fact  that  it  was  disregarded  in  the  signa- 
ture-marks. 

The  title-page  thus  disposed  of,  we  are  left  with  eight 
leaves,  or  four  complete  sheets.  The  natural  order  of  the 
first  three  is  obvious  from  the  signature-marks — the  first  leaf, 
as  usual,  having  none.  We  have  now  to  ascertain  the  com- 
panion-leaves of  these  and  of  the  two  leaves  composing  the 
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fourth  sheet.  In  Table  B  appear  all  possible  variations  of 
water-marks  to  be  found  in  copies  of  the  preliminary  leaves 
— arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Lowndes  collation.  In 
a  copy  made  up  by  the  substitution  of  leaves  from  other 
copies  for  lacking  or  imperfect  ones  the  water-marks  may 
possibly  occur  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  original  leaves  but 
the  chances  are  two  to  one  against  such  being  the  case.  Hav- 
ing recourse  to  our  water-mark  test  we  are  able  to  decide 
that  JonsoTis  Verses  to  the  Reader  and  the  Catalogue  form 
the  first  sheet;  the  Dedication  and  Holland,  the  second  sheet; 
and  the  Preface  and  Jonson  (leaf  5  as  given  above),  the 
third  sheet. 

A  few  of  the  several  copies  examined  by  the  writer  dis- 
closes the  following  variations  of  water-marks: 


L 


eaves 


23456789 


Copy  1 .  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
2. 
3. 
4.  Lenox  Library 

5«c  it 

6.  Robert  Hoe 

7.  F.  R.  Halsey 


Lee,  No.  37) 

..  ..    3g^ 

"  "  152) 

"  "    43) 

..  ..    29) 

..  ..    33^ 

..  ..    j3^ 


X 

o 

o  o 

X  X 

o 

X 

X 

X 

O  X 

O  X 

X 

o 

o 

o 

X  X 

O  O 

o 

X 

o 

X 

X  o 

X  O 

X 

o 

X 

X 

X  o 

X  O 

o 

X 

X 

o 

o  o 

X  X 

o 

X 

X 

o 

O  X 

O  X 

o 

X 

TJ 


By  the  differences  here  recorded  in  the  water-marks  of 
the  leaf  of  Verses  (1)  and  the  Title-page  (2)  of  Copies 
1 ,  4,  6  and  7,  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  by  no  possibility 
can  the  Title-page  (2)  be  a  companion-leaf  of  the  Cata- 
logue (9). 

But  why  has  not  also  the  remaining  sheet  of  the  quater- 
nion, if  quaternion  it  be,  its  proper  signature-mark,  as  has 
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the  fourth  sheet  of  the  single  quaternon,  "gg"  of  the  His- 
tories, in  the  body  of  the  volume? 

From  the  limited  number  of  signature-marks  used  in  these 
preliminary  leaves,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  printer 
laid  out  the  copy  in  hand,  he  decided  to  print  it  as  a  regular 
ternion,  employing,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  a  half- 
sheet  for  the  title-page;  that  he  had  proceeded  with  the 
printing  as  far  as  the  fifth  leaf,  the  verses  by  Holland,  and 
had  perhaps  even  printed  the  sixth  leaf,  containing  the  Cata- 
logue, when,  for  some  reason  which  will  probably  never  be 
certainly  known,  perhaps  the  belated  arrival  of  the  verses  by 
Digges  and  Mabbe,  a  change  of  plan  was  necessitated,  and 
at  the  eleventh  hour  it  was  decided  to  insert  matter  enough 
to  fill  another  sheet — the  leaves  Digges  and  Actors.  But, 
as  this  added  matter  interfered  with  the  logical  order  of  thai 
already  printed,  it  was  determined  not  to  make  this  sheet  a 
regular  part  of  the  gathering;  in  other  words,  not  to  make 
a  quaternion  of  what  had  been  begun  and  partially,  if  not 
completely,  printed  as  a  ternion.  Had  the  printer  so  intend- 
ed, nothing  could  have  been  simpler  than  to  give  this  fourth 
sheet  its  proper  signature-mark,  "A  4."  The  reason  for  his 
not  having  done  this  is  obvious.  Had  it  been  done  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  verses  complimentary  to  the  author  would 
have  been  broken,  and  the  List  of  Actors  separated  from 
the  Catalogue  of  Comedies,  etc. 

This  seems  the  simplest  and  most  reasonable  explanation 
for  the  very  unusual  appearance  of  these  preliminary  leaves. 
The  intention  of  the  printer,  as  deduced  from  his  omission 
to  print  a  signature-mark  on  the  fourth  sheet,  leads  to  the 
irresistible  conclusion  that  it  was  his  deliberate  purpose  not 
to  have  it  placed  between  Preface  and  Jonson,  the  third  and 
fourth  leaves  of  the  ternion,  which  he  had  originally  set  out 
to  print,  thus  making  of  it  a  regular  quaternion.    His  failure 
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to  mark  it  *  or  ^  also  shows  that  it  was  not  his  puipose  to 
have  it  placed  after  the  ternion  as  a  separate  folio,  as  Mr. 
Greg  would  have  it  placed.'  His  great  mistake,  therefore, 
was  in  not  affixing  to  this  fourth  sheet  the  signature-mark 
A  6,  by  which  his  purpose  to  have  it  so  placed  that  the  com- 
plimentary verses  should  follow  each  other  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession might  be  unmistakably  known  and  the  binder  be 
prevented  from  placing  it  in  the  only  other  position  possible, 
between  the  leaves  Jonson  and  Holland,  as  was  done  in  the 
Turbutt  copy. 

After  completing  his  work,  the  printer,  having  sent  out 
some  copies  in  sheets,  turned  the  volume  over  to  his  binder, 
or  binders.  We  know  that  the  copy  sent  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  went  in  sheets,  and  was  there  bound  by  William 
Wildgoose.  Had  the  whole  edition,  before  being  distrib- 
uted, been  bound  by  the  printer,  or  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, the  present  generation  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  uncertainty  which  has  arisen  con- 
cerning the  proper  arrangement  of  these  leaves.  If  one 
copy  was  sent  out  in  sheets — and  this  we  know  was  the  case 
— it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  other  copies  were 
also  so  sent  out  to  be  bound  by  their  owners.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  unusual  character  of  these  leaves,  lacking  their 
full  complement  of  signature-marks,  without  catch-words  to 
show  the  proper  continuity  of  the  text,  without  pagination; 
without,  in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous  indications  upon 
which  binders  are  accustomed  to  rely  as  guides  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  sheets — it  is  no  wonder,  we  say,  that  every  binder 
who  had  to  deal  with  this  anomaly  was  left  to  grapple  with 
a  particularly  puzzling  problem.     Had  the  printer  simply 

'It  should  be  noted  that  this  paper  was  written  before  the  writer's  attention  was 
called  to  Mr.  Greg's  article  in  "The  Library"  for  July,  1903,  in  which  the  views  there 
given  are  here  independently  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  sheets  themselves. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY,  HELD  DECEMBER  30.  1908 

■*  I  'HE  ninth  meeting  of  the  Bib-  brary.     "A  Bibhography  of  the 

liographical    Society    was  pubHcations  of  the  Confederate 

held    in    conjunction    with    the  States    of    America,"    by    Mr. 

American  Historical  Association  Hugh  A.   Morrison,  of  the  Li- 

and  allied  bodies  in  Richmond,  brary  of  Congress,  was  presented 

Va.,  December  30,  1908,  Vice-  by  the  Secretary,   and  was  dis- 

President  Richardson  and  Vice-  cussed    by    Mr.   William    Beer 

President  Thwaites  presiding.    A  and    others.       The    subject    of 

communication  from  Dr.  J.  Will-  "Early  printing  in  Virginia"  was 

iam   Jones,    former   secretary   of  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parr,  of 

the  Southern  Historical  Society,  the  Library  of  Congress, 

upon  the  subject  of  the  publica-  By  courtesy  of  the  Librarian, 

tions  of  the   Confederate  States  Dr.  Mcllwaine,  the  meeting  was 

of  America  was  presented  by  the  held  in  the  Virginia  State  Library 

Secretary.     A    paper,     entitled,  and  an  exhibit  made  of  some  of 

"Substance  of  the  laws  in  refer-  the  more  interesting  Confederate 

ence  to  Confederate  States  Gov-  imprints  in  the  possession  of  the 

ernment  publications,"  was    read  Library. 

by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  Libra-  W.  DawSON  Johnston, 

rian   of   the   Virginia    State   Li-  Secretary 


SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  LAWS  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  CONFEDERATE  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

By  H.  R.  Mcllwaine 

THE  Confederate  Government  was  instituted  under  its 
provisional  constitution  on  February  8,  1861,  the 
capital  being  Montgomery,  Ala.  One  of  the  first  acts 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  provisional  Congress  was  an 
Act  in  relation  to  public  printing.  (See  Statutes  at  Large 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861-64,  p.  39,  of 
the  laws  passed  at  the  first  session.)  This  law  was  passed 
February  21^  1861.  It  provided  for  the  publication  of  all 
acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress,  of  the  provisional  and  per- 
manent constitutions,  and  of  the  journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress,  with  full  index.  The  acts  and  journals  were 
to  be  delivered  to  the  public  printers,  who  should  publish 
3,000  copies  of  each  "in  a  style  equal  in  execution,  and 
upon  paper  of  the  same  quality  in  every  respect,  as  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  as  annually  published  by  Messrs. 
Little  &  Brown." 

The  acts  of  Congress  thus  published  were  to  be  bound 
in  a  style  not  inferior  to  the  acts  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
The  law  then  goes  on  to  fix  minutely  the  compensation  to 
be  received  by  the  public  printer  for  the  publication  of  the 
laws  and  journals,  for  job  printing  ordered  by  Congress, 
and  for  the  printing  of  all  bills,  resolutions,  reports,  etc. 

The  public  printer  mentioned  in  this  act  was  responsible 
only  for  the  work  ordered  to  be  done  by  Congress.  The 
printing  done  by  the  various  departments  of  the  Confederate 
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Government  was  othei-wise  provided  for.  Even  before  the 
passage  of  this  law,  in  fact  on  the  very  next  day  after  the 
provisional  Congress  assembled — that  is,  February  5,  1861 
— Congress  passed  a  resolution  appointing  Messrs.  Reid  and 
Shorter  printers  as  long  as  Congress  should  hold  its  sessions 
in  Montgomery.  The  resolution  stated  that  all  work  done 
should  be  in  style  and  quality  equal  to  that  done  for  the 
State  of  Alabama.  (From  this  I  judge  that  Messrs.  Reid 
and  Shorter  were  at  that  time  public  printers  to  Alabama.  I 
cannot  find  in  any  resolution  that  a  public  printer  was 
named  after  Congress  moved  to  Richmond.  This  must 
have  been  done,  however,  for  the  title  pages  of  the  Public 
Laws  printed  from  1862  on  bear  the  name  "R.  M.  Smith, 
printer  to  Congress.") 

The  Act  in  relation  to  public  printing  provided  that  the 
heads  of  departments  were  to  contract  for  the  printing  for 
their  various  offices;  at  prices,  however,  not  higher  than 
those  minutely  set  forth  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
printer. 

This  same  law  established  a  Bureau  of  printing  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  head  of  which  was  given 
the  title  of  Superintendent  of  public  printing,  who  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  "by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Congress."  (This  law  having  been  passed 
before  the  pennanent  constitution  went  into  effect,  and  there 
being  at  that  time  only  one  chamber  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government,  only  Congress  is  mentioned.  When, 
however,  the  legislature  became  bi-cameral,  of  course  the 
Senate  was  that  chamber  which  acted  in  this  as  in  other 
appointments.) 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  public  printing  were 
to  supervise  all  the  printing  done  by  order  of  Congress — 
that  is,  all  the  printing  done  by  the  public  printer — and  all 
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that  done  under  contract  for  the  various  departments.  He 
was  to  specify  the  quality  of  paper,  the  character  of  type, 
and  the  style  of  binding,  and  to  see  that  the  general  execu- 
tion of  the  work  was  satisfactory.  He  was  also  to  audit 
all  bills  paid  for  printing  of  any  sort  for  the  Confederate 
government. 

On  May  14,  1861  (see  p.  1  II  ),  an  act  was  passed  "to 
organize  further  the  Bureau  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Printing."  This  act  provided  that  the  publication  of  the 
laws  and  journals  of  Congress  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  public  printing,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  that  the 
superintendent  might  contract  with  publishers  of  newspapers 
for  the  publication  of  the  laws  and  journals.  (This  was  in 
the  second  session  of  the  provisional  Congress,  and  it  is 
probable  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  it  was  found 
that  the  public  printer  was  not  prepared  to  handle  rapidly 
the  work  of  getting  out  the  laws  and  journals  of  the  first 
session.  Hence  this  work  was  put  under  the  control  of  the 
Superintendent  of  public  printing.) 

It  was  further  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  provide  paper  for  all  the  printing  ordered  by 
Congress  and  by  the  executive  department.  All  orders  for 
printing  by  Congress  or  by  any  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments were  to  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  to  be  by  him 
delivered  to  the  public  printer,  or  to  the  contractor  for  the 
work,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  printing  when  done  was 
to  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  to  be  received  or 
rejected. 

On  May  21,  the  same  session  (see  p.  149),  an  act  was 
passed  prescribing  the  mode  of  publishing  the  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  Confederate  States.  According  to  this,  it 
was  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  select  from 
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the  laws  and  resolutions  passed  at  each  session  such  as  might 
be  of  a  public  nature  and  might  in  his  judgment  require 
immediate  publication,  and  cause  them  to  be  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  Confederacy.  TTie  treaties 
were  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  same  day  another  law  was  approved  setting  forth 
that  the  acts  of  the  second  session,  then  coming  to  a  close, 
should  be  published  forthwith  in  pamphlet  form.  Five 
hundred  copies  were  to  be  issued.  On  August  5,  1861, — 
third  session  of  the  provisional  Congress,  held  in  Richmond, 
beginning  the  20th  day  of  July,  1861,  and  ending  on  the 
3 1  St  day  of  August — an  act  was  passed  having  the  follow- 
ing title:  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody,  print- 
ing, publication  and  distribution  of  the  laws,  and  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice."  This  law  provided  that  all  laws  and 
resolutions  of  Congress  should  be  deposited  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  originals  carefully  preserved.  TTie 
Attorney-General  was,  as  soon  as  he  could  conveniently 
do  so,  after  the  delivery  of  these  laws,  to  select  from  them 
such  as  he  thought  required  this  treatment  and  have  them 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  Confederacy.  It 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  at  the  close  of 
each  session  of  Congress  to  cause  all  the  laws  and  resolu- 
tions and  treaties  to  be  published  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Superintendent  of  public  printing.  TTiree  thousand 
copies  were  to  be  issued,  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
the  paper  used  should  equal  in  quality  that  used  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  One  thousand 
copies  were  to  be  preserved  to  be  bound  in  calf  as  often  as 
the  number  of  pages  should  be  sufficient  to  form  a  volume 
of  not  less  than  800  nor  more  than  1 ,000  pages.  When- 
ever the  volumes  were  thus  bound,  a  new  index  was  to  be 
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made,  comprising  the  contents  of  the  whole  volume.  (This 
requirement  of  the  law  was  probably  never  carried  into 
effect.)  The  printing  of  the  laws  was  to  be  executed  by 
the  public  printer;  the  binding  in  pamphlets  and  in  volumes 
was  to  be  done  by  contract,  entered  into  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  public  printing;  the  paper  for  the  printmg  of  the 
laws  was  to  be  furnished  to  the  public  printer  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  public  printing  in  accordance  with  the  the  Act 
of  May  14,  1861,  referred  to  above.  By  this  act  the 
Attorney-General  was  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing its  provisions  into  effect,  to  appoint  a  law  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  (The  law  clerk  so  appointed  was 
James  M.  Matthews,  whose  name  is  on  the  title  page  of 
the  laws  printed  after  June  1st,  1862.) 

On  February  17,  1862,  at  the  fifth  and  last  session  of 
the  provisional  Congress,  the  preceding  act  was  amended  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  3,000  copies 
of  the  provisional  and  permanent  constitutions  and  of  all  the 
acts  and  resolutions  and  treaties  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  which  were  not  secret  to 
be  published  in  one  volume  as  soon  as  the  provisional  Con- 
gress adjourned.  It  was  provided  that  the  volumes  pub- 
lished under  that  act  should  be  subject  in  every  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  which  it  was  amendatory; 
except  that,  if  paper  of  the  quality  required  by  the  previous 
acts  could  not  be  obtained,  such  paper  might  be  used  as  the 
Superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  public  printing  might  select. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volume  so  authorized  by  this  act 
was  not  issued  until  1864.  It  was  edited  by  James  M. 
Matthews,  law  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
printed  by  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Congress.) 

(It  is  stated  in  the  advertisement  to  "Public  Laws  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the  first  Ses- 
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sion  of  the  first  Congress,"  which  advertisement  was  written 
June  1,  1862,  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  5th  of  August,  1861,  to  the  effect  that  the 
acts  of  Congress  for  each  session  should  be  pubhshed  im- 
mediately at  the  close  of  the  session,  because  the  paper 
required  by  the  act — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
*'p«^pcr  equal  in  quality  to  the  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States" — could  not  be  procured.  Just  before  June 
1 ,  1 862,  however,  the  Superintendent  of  public  printing 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  supply.  Hence  the  acts  for  the 
first  session  of  the  first  Congress — that  is,  regular  Congress — 
were  the  first  to  be  printed  on  what  was  considered  good 
paper.  It  is  probable  that  this  supply  of  paper  was  kept 
by  the  Superintendent  of  public  printing  for  this  special  use 
until  the  end  of  the  Confederacy.  No  doubt  it  ran  the 
blockade.) 

On  April  19,  1862,  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  regular 
Congress,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  to  the  effect 
that  200  copies  of  all  documents  printed  by  either  house  of 
Congress  should  be  delivered  by  the  Superintendent  of  pub- 
lic printing  to  the  Attorney-General  to  be  by  him  caused  to 
be  properly  indexed  and  bound  into  volumes  of  convenient 
size. 

On  January  5,  1864,  fourth  session  of  the  first  Congress, 
it  was  resolved  that  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  then  allowed 
by  law  ($3,000)  the  public  printer  should  receive  as  reward 
for  his  services  such  amounts  as  should  be  deemed  equitable 
by  the  joint  committee  on  printing  of  the  two  houses.  (This 
is  interesting  as  being  an  evidence  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
Confederate  currency.)  On  June  3,  1864,  second  Con- 
oress,  first  session,  the  Attorney-General  was  empowered  by 
law  to  employ  additional  clerical  force  to  aid  the  law  clerk 
in  the  prompt  publication  of  the  acts  of  Congress.     The 
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Attorney-General,  according  to  this  law,  was  himself  to 
contract  for  the  printing,  publishing  and  binding  of  the  acts, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  work  could  not  promptly  be 
done  by  the  public  printer.  The  printing  required  to  be 
done  for  the  several  executive  departments — except  the  Post- 
office  department — was  put  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  of  public  printing. 

(This,  the  last  act  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  printing,  shows  that  the  public  printer  was 
being  overburdened  with  bills  and  reports  and  therefore  did 
not  have  time  to  attend  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  public  printing  also  had  his  hands  full;  hence 
the  necessity  of  making  the  Attorney-General  responsible  for 
the  printing  of  the  laws.) 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

By  Hugh  A.  Morrison 

THE  public  documents  issued  by  the  government  of  the 
Confederate  States  have  become  very  scarce,  many 
having  been  destroyed  or  scattered.  A  few  have  found  their 
way  into  pubhc  Hbraries  and  private  collections,  and  it  is 
now  almost  impossible  to  make  a  full  list  of  them. 

"Toward  the  close  of  hostilities  many  papers  of  great 
historical  value  were  intentionally  destroyed  by  their  holders, 
and  a  still  greater  number  were  concealed.  Others  were 
burned  with  public  buildings  or  were  carried  off  by  relic 
hunters,  and  in  various  ways  the  Confederate  files  were 
depleted."* 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck  wrote  to  Secretary  Stan- 
ton on  May  1  1,  1865,  of  his  efforts  to  secure  and  preserve 
the  archives  of  the  Confederacy,  and  reported  that  over 
ninety  large  boxes  had  been  shipped  to  Washington.  Now, 
how  much  of  this  consisted  of  printed  matter  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out.  TTiat  which  relates  to  the  army  and 
navy  has  been  printed  by  the  United  States  government  in 
the  Official  Records.  TTie  Journals  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  were 
not  printed  until  after  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  government.  They  were  published  in  seven 
volumes  as  Senate  document  No.  234  of  the  58th  Congress, 
2d  session. 

*Preface  to  General  Index  Official  Records,  p.  x. 
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The  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy,  including 
the  Diplomatic  correspondence,  have  been  published  in  two 
volumes,  by  permission  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  James  D.  Richardson,  Nashville,  United  States  Publish- 
ing Company,  1905. 

1  his  does  not,  however,  include  all  printed  material. 
There  were  numerous  bills,  resolutions  and  other  congres- 
sional documents  printed.  How  much  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  the  only  key  is  through  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
Journal. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  public  printing  during 
the  period  of  the  Confederacy,  the  following  is  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  for  the 
years  1863-64:  The  total  cost  of  printing  for  the  Provi- 
sional Government  amounted  to  $103,814.79.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1862,  the  bills  for  printing  of  Congress  and 
the  several  executive  departments  approved  and  passed  for 
payment  were  $29,844.05;  outstanding  bills,  $96,374.68. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1863,  the  expenditures  were  $301,- 
502.68.  At  the  end  of  1 864  the  bills  approved  were  $23 1  ,- 
553.59.  There  were  outstanding  bills  to  a  very  considerable 
amount.  As  there  were  no  more  reports  printed,  the  last 
year's  amount  cannot  be  given.  From  the  above  statement 
it  will  be  perceived  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  print- 
ing done,  but  one  must  consider  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
cost  of  printing,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  printers  and  printing 
materials.  A  very  large  part  of  the  printing  consisted  of 
blank  books,  blanks,  circulars,  general  orders,  envelope  head- 
ings, etc.,  for  the  use  of  Congress  and  the  several  depart- 
ments. 

A  resolution  approved  April  19,  1862,  required  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  to  deliver  200  copies  of 
each  public  document  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  purpose 
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of  being  indexed  and  bound  in  volumes  of  convenient  size. 
This  list  is  prepared  to  show  how  many  of  the  documents 
remain  and  are  to  be  found  in  public  libraries.  It  is  the  result 
of  contributions  made  at  the  meeting  at  Richmond  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  by  Dr.  Mcllwaine,  Dr.  Thwaites  and  Mr.  Beer. 
The  documents  to  be  found  in  the  several  libraries  are  indi- 
cated by  initials  as  follows:  H.  M.,  Howard  Memorial 
Library,  New  Orleans;  L.  C,  Library  of  Congress;  V., 
Virginia  State  Library;  W.,  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 


CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA.    CONGRESS. 

SENATE 

BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Senate  calendar.  Monday,  March  23,   1863.      3  pp.      L  C. 

S.  B.  No.  1  I  [Secret] — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  further  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Passed   February    1 0,    1 863.         7  pp.         L.    C. 

S.  B.  No.  27 — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  defining  who  shall 
be  exempt  from  military  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate 
States."         Passed  February  25,    1863.         9  pp.      L  C. 

S.  B.  No.  58  [Secret] — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  volunteer  navy."  Reported  without  amendment,  March  9. 
1863.       5  pp.      L  C. 

S.  B.  No.  71 — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  repeal  the  nat- 
uralization laws."  Reported  with  amendment  March  II,  1863. 
2  pp.        L.  C. 

S.  B.  No.  86 — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
arrest  of  soldiers  absent  from  their  commands  without  leave,  and  pro- 
viding compensation  to  their  captors."  March  16,  1863.  3  p^. 
L.  C,  W. 

S.  B.  No.  I  42 — A  bill  to  prevent  the  enlistment  or  enrollment  of 
substitutes  in  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  to 
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repeal  all  laws  permitting  or  authorizing  the  same.      Passed  Decem- 
ber 1 0.  1 863.       2  pp.       L.  C. 

S.  R.  No.  1  7 — Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  currency  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  the  taxation  necessary  to  redeem  it.  December 
14.1863.      2  pp.       L.  C.  W. 

S.  B.  No.  158  [Secret] — A  bill  to  organize  forces  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  war.       Passed  January  1  6,  1 864.       7  pp.       L.  C. 

S.  R. — Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  suspension  of  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.        May  6,  1 864.        2  pp.        L.  C. 

S.  B.  No.  32 — A  bill  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  general 
officers  with  temporary  rank  and  command,  and  to  define  and  limit 
the  power  of  assigning  officers  to  commands.  May  1  7,  1 864.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

S,  B.  No.  1 6 — Joint  resolution  defining  the  position  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  declaring  the  determination  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  thereof  to  prosecute  the  war  till  their  independence  is 
acknowledged.     Passed  December  I  3,   1  864.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

S.  B.  No.  109 — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  employing  free  negroes  and 
slaves  in  certain  capacities."  Approved  February  17,  1864.  Read 
November  22.  1864.      2  pp.      L.  C. 

S.  B.  No.  129 — A  bill  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  free 
negroes  and  slaves  to  work  upon  fortifications  and  perform  other  labor 
connected  with  the  defences  of  the  country.  Passed  December  I  3, 
1 864.      6  pp.      L.  C.      Amendment.      2  pp.      L.  C. 

S.  B.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  reduction 

and  redemption   of  the   currency.      December   26,    1864.      5   pp. 
L.  C.  W. 

S.  B.  No.  192 — A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
organize  forces  to  serve  during  the  war."  Approved  February  1  7, 
1864.    Read  February  13,  1865.     I  p.    L.  C.  W. 

S.  B.  No.  84 — ^Amendments  proposed  by  the  H,  of  R.  to  Bill 
(S.  84)  to  regulate,  for  a  limited  period,  the  compensation  of  the 
officers,  clerks  and  employees  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  city  of  Richmond.   February  15,1 865.  5  pp.   L.  C,  W. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Con- 
federate States.     No  date.     4  pp.     L.  C. 
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RESOLUTIONS  RECEIVED 

January  9,  1  864 — From  the  State  of  Georgia,  urging  the  passage 
of  a  law  giving  detailed  soldiers  the  same  pay  as  other  persons 
employed  by  the  Government  in  the  same  business.     I  p.     L.  C,  W. 

May  1  3,  1864 — From  the  State  of  Mississippi,  asking  the  passage 
of  a  law  relieving  the  citizens  of  certain  portions  of  that  State,  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed  by  raids  of  the  pubhc  enemy,  from  the 
payment  of  the  tax  in  kind.     I  p.     L.  C. 

May  24,  1864 — Joint  resolutions  of  the  G.  A.  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  relation  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

May  24,  1864 — Joint  resolutions  of  the  G.  A.  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  relative  to  claims  against  the  Confederate  Government.  I  p. 
L.  C 

June  8,  1864 — Resolutions  of  the  G.  A.  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  concerning  certain  acts  of  the  late  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  21,  1  865 — Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  relation  to  brigading  certain  North  Carolina 
regiments.      I  p.     L.  C. 

January  21,1  865 — Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
North  CaroHna  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  State  incurred  in 
the  execution  of  the  Conscription  laws.     I  p.     L.  C. 

January  21,1 865 — Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
North  CaroHna  in  relation  to  the  pay  of  disabled  soldiers.  I  p. 
L.  C 

January  26.  1  865 — Resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  1  4th 
Regiment  of  Virginia  Infantry  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.     2  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

January  30,  1865 — Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas  concerning  peace,  reconstruction  and  independence.  3  pp. 
L.  C. 

February  25,  1865 — Resolution  passed  by  the  G.  A.  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  in  relation  to  the  Confederate  States'  impressment  laws. 

1  p.    L.  C. 

March  4,  1865 — Resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  relation  to  allowing  transportation  to 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.      1   p.     L.  C. 
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January  9,  1864 — Letter  from  Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

S.  R.  No.  1 6 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
Senate  Bill  No.  150.    January  14,  1864.     11  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

S.  R. Report  of  the  Committee  on  horeign  Relations  on 

the  resolution  of  the  Senate  askmg  for  facts  in  relation  to  the  lawless 
seizure  and  capture  of  the  Confederate  steamer  Florida  in  the  Bay 
of  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  what  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  redress  the  outrage.     November  30,  1 864.    8  pp.    L.  C. 

S.    R.   Report  of   the   Select   Committee   to   whom   was 

referred  that  portion  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  of  the  1  3th  instant,  relating  to  the  action  of  Congress 
during  the  present  session.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

Report  from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  to  investigate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Navy  Department.  February  17,  1864.  7  pp. 
L.  C,  V. 

Report  of  evidence  taken  before  a  Joint  Special  Committee  of 
both  houses  of  the  Confederate  Congress  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  Navy  Department.  P.  Kean,  reporter.  Richmond,  Va., 
Evans  &  Co.,  printers  [1863].      472  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Note. — The  evidence  was  printed  by  an  order  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  March  9,  1 863. 

RULES 

Rules  for  conducting  business  in  the  Senate  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press, 
lyler.  Wise,  Aliegre  and  Smith,  1862.  •23  pp.     12mo.    L.  C. 

"Joint  rules  and  orders  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Confederate 

States."    p.  [15J  — 18. 
"Joint  committees."      p.    [15]  — 18. 
"Standing  committees  of  the  Senate."        p.  21-23. 
Standing  and  joint  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Confederate  States.     1  broad  sheet.    L.  C. 

Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  from  WiUiam 
J.  Hardee,  of  Georgia,  and  S.  H.  Goetzel,  to  grant  a  special  copy- 
right on  "Hardee's  Rifle  and  infantry  tactics."  Dated  Mobile, 
December  14,   1863.     L.  C. 
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Directory  of  the  Confederate  States  Senate,  for  the  second  session 
of  the  Second  Congress,  commencing  November  7,  1 864.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  R.  M.  Smith,  pubHc  printer,  1864.     7  pp.    8vo.     L.  C. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BILLS 

January  27,  1863 — To  provide  for  transportation  of  troops,  etc. 
8  pp.    L.  C. 

February  1 2,  1 863 — Regulating  furloughs  and  discharges  in  hos- 
pitals.    3  pp.    L.  C. 

February  18,  1863 — Bill  to  fund  currency,  Mr.  Foster's  amend- 
ment.    3  pp.     L.  C. 

February  20,  1863 — Senate  bill  for  further  issue  of  Treasury 
notes.     Mr.  Garnett's  amendment  in  House.    [Secret.]     2  pp.    L.  C. 

February  28,  1  863 — To  provide  for  holding  elections  in  states 
occupied  by  enemy.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

Dec.  10,  1863 — To  prevent  further  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  2 
pp.    L.  C. 

December  1  0,  1 863 — To  prevent  trading  with  the  enemy.  I  p. 
L.  C. 

December  1 0,  1 863 — To  provide  payment  for  slaves  impressed. 
1  p.     L.  C. 

December  1  0,  1  863 — To  fund  Treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate 
States.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  11,1 863 — To  raise  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.     1  p.     L.  C. 

December  11,1 863 — To  amend  Act  to  lay  taxes  for  common 
defence,  etc.     Passed  April  24,  I  863.      Ip.     L.  C. 

December  1  4,  1 863 — To  permit  funding  certain  Treasury  notes. 
(H.  B.  No.  23.)     1  p.    L.  C. 

December  14,  1863 — Imposing  a  tax  on  Treasury  notes.  (H.  B. 
No.  23,  1-2.)    2  pp.  L.  C. 

December  1 6,  1 863 — To  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation. 
(H.  B.  No.  15.)     2  pp.    L.  C. 

December  16,  1863 — To  facilitate  the  raising  of  ways  and  means 
to  carry  on  the  war.     (H.  B.  No.  18.)     4  pp.     L.  C. 

December  16,  1863 — Financial  scheme  proposed  by  Samuel  M. 
Wilson.     1  p.     L.  C. 
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December  1 6,  1 863 — Amending  Act  to  provide  for  the  funding 
and  further  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  (H.  B.  No.  31.)  3  pp. 
L.  C. 

December  1  7,  1 863 — To  provide  for  wounded  and  disabled 
officers  and  soldiers.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

December  1 8,  1 863 — To  amend  Act  to  prevent  fraud  in  Quar- 
termaster's and  Commissary's  Departments.  Approved  May  1 , 
1863.    (H.  B.  No.  II.)    3  pp.    L.  C. 

December  18,  1863 — To  regulate  impressments.  (H.  B.  No. 
75.)    4  pp.    L.  C. 

December  21,  1 863 — An  Act  supplemental  to  other  Acts  for 
sequestration  of  estates,  etc.,  of  alien  enemies.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

December  21,  1 863 — Continuing  pay  of  soldiers  discharged 
for  wounds,  etc.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

December  22,  1863 — To  grant  a  special  copyright  to  W.  J. 
Hardee  and  S.  H.  Goetzel.    ...     I  p.      L.  C. 

December  24,  1 863 — To  establish  a  Bureau  of  Foreign  Supplies. 

3  pp.    L.  C. 

December  28,  1863 — To  suppress  abuses  in  Quartermaster's  and 
Comnndssary's  Departments  of  the  army.    9  pp.    L.  C. 

December  31,  1 863 — To  tax,  fund  and  limit  the  currency. 
[Secret  Sess.]      5  pp.      L.  C. 

December  31,  1 863 — To  levy  additional  taxes  for  the  common 
defence  and  support  of  the  Government.  [Secret  Sess.]  6  pp. 
L.  C. 

December  31,1 863 — To  regulate  the  currency  and  provide  means 
for  carrying  on  the  Government.      [Secret  Sess.]       2  pp.      L.  C. 

December  31,  1863- — To  organize  the  Treasury  Note  Bureau. 
[Secret  Sess.]      2  pp.      L.  C. 

House  Bill  92.  [Secret.]  Passed  January  16,  1864.  Passed 
Senate,  February  4,  1 864- — An  Act  to  tax,  fund  and  limit  the  cur- 
rency.    I  3  pp.     L.  C. 

January  4,  1864 — Repealing  existing,  and  regulating  future, 
exemptions  from  military  service.    2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  5,  1864 — An  amendment  by  Mr.  Swan.      [Secret  Sess.] 

4  pp.    L.  C. 

January  5,  1864 — To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  the 
employment  of  free  negroes  and  slaves  in  certain  capacities.  3  pp. 
L.  C. 
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January  6,  1864 — To  provide  for  disabled  officers,  etc.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

January  8,  1 864 — To  provide  additional  compensation  for  sol- 
diers, and  for  families  of  those  who  die  in  the  service.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

January  8,  1864 — To  increase  the  effective  force  of  the  "Provi- 
sional Army  of  the  Confederate  States."     3  pp.     L.  C. 

January  9,  1 864 — To  make  additional  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Government.     1  I  pp.     L.  C. 

January  9,  1864 — Finance  proposition  from  Mr.  Russell.  [Secret 
Sess.]       3  pp.      L.  C. 

January  1 2,  1 864 — To  provide  for  the  payment  of  horses  lost, 
etc.,  in  the  service.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  1 2,   1 864 — Proposition  of  finance.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  15,  1864 — To  regulate  currency.  [Secret  Sess. ]  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

January  18,  1864 — To  extend  certain  privileges  of  purchasing 
clothing.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  1 8,  1  864 — Authorizing  payment  for  property  destroyed, 
etc.,  by  military  necessities.     1  p.     L.  C. 

January  26,  1 864 — To  authorize  the  impressment  of  meat  for  the 
use  of  the  army,  under  certain  circumstances.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

January  28,  1864 — To  amend  an  Act  putting  an  end  to  the 
exemption  from  military  service  of  those  vv^ho  have  heretofore  fur- 
nished substitutes.    Approved  January  5,  1864.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  28,  1864 — Bill  entitled  "An  Act  supplemental  to  the 
several  Acts  relating  to  military  courts."     3  pp.     L.  C. 

January  29,  1864.  [Secret  Sess.] — Amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Clapp  to  bill  to  organize  forces  to  serve  during  the  war.  4  pp. 
L.  C. 

February  9,  1 864 — Bill  to  be  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
auditing  and  payment  of  certain  claims  against  the  Confederate  States. 
4  pp.    L.  C. 

February  12,  1864 — Bill  supplemental  to  several  Acts  in  relation 
to  public  printing.     2  pp.     L.   C. 

May  3,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  11)— Bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  for  property  illegally  impressed  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  Favorably  reported  May  12,  1864,  with 
amendments.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  4,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  26) — To  be  entitled  An  Act  to 
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provide  a  fund  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
seamen.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  6,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  48) — Amending  Act  to  regulate 
impressments.  Approved  March  26,  1 863,  with  amendment  of 
February  1 6,  1 864.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

Mr.  Lyons's  amendment  to  the  bill  to  regulate  the  impressment  of 
private  property,  etc.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

May  6,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  44)— To  be  entitled  An  Act  to 
establish  the  court  for  the  investigation  of  claims  against  the  Confed- 
erate States.     9  pp.     L.  C. 

May  6,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  49)— To  amend  An  Act  of 
February  1  7,  1 864,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  the 
employment  of  free  negroes  and  slaves,  etc.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

May  9,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  61 ) — An  Act  to  increase  the  pay 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.     1  p.     L.  C. 

May  12,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  82)— To  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  investigate  claims  against  the  Con- 
federate States.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

May  15,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  102) — Act  providing  for  safe 
custody,  printing,  etc.,  of  the  laws.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

May  16,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  93)— Bill  for  organization  of 
Bureau  of  Conscription,  with  amendment  of  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.   May  24,  1 864.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

May  23,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  105)— Act  to  suspend  the  col- 
lection of  tax  in  kind  in  certain  cases.     1  p.     L.  C. 

May  23,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  1 07— Act  to  amend  the  Tax 
laws.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

May  23,  1864  (House  Bill  108)— Bill  amending  laws  relat- 
inff  to  tax  in  kind,  with  amendment  of  June  2,  1  864.       2  pp.       L.  C. 

May  23,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  108)— To  amend  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 1  7,  1  864,  which  amended  Act  of  April  24,  1  863,  for  laying 
taxes,  etc.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  120) — An  Act  to  compensate 
Charles  E.  Stuart,  Israel  C.  Owings  and  J.  H.  Taylor  for  the  use  of 
an  improvement  in  instruments  for  sighting  cannon.      1  p.     L.  C. 

May  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  121) — Act  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  matters  of  account  with  Payne  &  Co.,  in  the 
State  of  Texas.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

May  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  122) — Act  to  amend  the  army 


II 
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regulations  with  respect  to  gaming  by  disbursing  officers  and  others 
entrusted  with  pubHc  funds.     1  p.     L.  C. 

May  26.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  123) — Act  making  appro- 
priations July  1  to  December  31,1 864.     1 2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  124) — Act  making  postal 
appropriations  for  years  1  862  and  1  863.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

June  3,  1864  (House  Bill  148) — Passed  House,  referred  to 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance — Act  to  raise  money  to  increase  the 
pay  of  soldiers.     1  p.     L.  C. 

June  7,  1864 — Mr.  Simpson's  amendment  to  Impressment  Bill.  4 
pp.     L.  C. 

November  14.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  191) — Act  to  facihtate 
the  settlement  of  claims  of  deceased  officers  and  soldiers.  4  pp. 
L.  C,  W. 

The  same  as  passed  by  House,  Dec.  30.  1 864.  and  adversely 
reported  in  Senate.  January  5,  1865.       5  pp.       L.  C. 

November  15.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  203) — Act  to  protect  the 
Confederate  States  from  fraud.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

November  18.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  214)— Act  to  define  and 
punish  conspiracy  against  the  Confederate  States.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

November  23.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  224) — Act  to  punish  cer- 
tain frauds  on  the  Confederate  Government.       3  pp.       L.  C. 

November  25.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  229)— Act  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  reduction  and  redemption  of  currency.     4  pp. 

L.  C. 

November  26.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  230)— Act  amending  Act 
of  May  21.  1 864,  to  provide  revenue  from  commodities  imported 
from  foreign  countries.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

November  26.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  231)— Act  to  exempt 
from  taxation   loans  made  on   hypothecation   of   non-taxable   bonds. 

1  D.    L.  C. 

November  28.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  223)— Act  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  laws  relative  to  impressments.     8  pp.     L.  C, 

Mr.  Baldwin's  amendments  to  the  Impressment  Bill.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

November  30.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  240— Secret  session)  — 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Special  and 
Secret  Service.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

December  1.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  242) — Act  to  provide  for 
sequestrating  the  property  of  persons  liable  to  military  service,  who 
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have  departed  from  the  Confederate  States  without  permission.  3  pp. 
L.  C.  W. 

Same  bill  passed  House  December  20,  1864;  reported  adversely 
in  Senate  January  5,  1865.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

December  10,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  269)— Act  to  organize 
forces  to  serve  during  the  war.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  273) — Act  to  authorize 
the  consolidation  of  companies,  battalions  and  regiments.  4  pp. 
L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  274)— Bill  to  increase 
the  pay  of  marines  to  that  received  by  the  infantry  of  the  army.  1  p. 
L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  275) — To  authorize  the 
employment  of  instructors  for  the  acting  midshipmen  of  the  navy  and 
to  regulate  their  rank  and  pay.      1  p.     L.  C. 

December  13.  1864  (House  Bill  No.  279)— Bill  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  certain  mechanics,  artisans  and  other  persons  from 
the  army  to  the  navy.     1  p.    L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  280)— Bill  to  impose  a 
duty  on  tobacco  and  an  additional  duty  on  cotton  exported  from  the 
Confederate  States.     1  p.     L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Hill  No.  282)— Act  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Department.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

December  14,  1864 — Substitute  for  (H.  R.  229)  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  reduction  and  redemption  of  the  currency. 
4  pp.    L.  C. 

December  14,  1864 — Amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  more 
effectually  for  reduction  and  redemption  of  the  currency.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

Mr.  Simpson's  amendment  to  the  same  bill.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  19,  1864 — Amendment  to  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
solidation of  companies,  battalions  and  regiments.  1  p.  (Hanly.) 
L.  C 

Amendments  to  the  same  bill  by  Mr.  Villere.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  20,  I  864 — Similar  bill,  bv  Mr.  Echols.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  29,  1864  (House  Bill  303)— Act  for  the  further 
organization  of  the  field  artillery  of  the  Confederate  States.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

December  29,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  304) — To  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Confederate  States.    4  pp.    L.  C. 
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December  29,  1864  (H.  R.  307) — An  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  specie,  etc.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

December  30,  1 864 — Amendments  to  Act  to  authorize  the  con- 
solidation of  companies,  battalions  and  regiments.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

December  30,  1864  (House  Bill  311)— Bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional clothing  and  privileges  to  troops  in  the  field.      1  p.      L.  C. 

December  31,  1864 — Mr.  McCallum's  substitute  for  the  bill 
(H.  R.  203)  to  protect  the  Confederate  States  against  frauds.  8 
pp.     L.  C. 

January  2,  1865 — Mr.  Norton's  amendment  to  section  3  of  Act 
to  authorize  the  consolidation  of  companies,  etc.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  3,  1865  (H.  R.  320)— Bill  to  change  mode  of  filling 
vacancies  among  commissioned  officers  of  companies,  battalions  and 
regiments.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  5,  1865  (H.  R.  322) — Act  repealing  certain  abate- 
ments from  the  property  tax  and  income  tax,  and  amending  the  said 
tax  laws.     1  p.     L.  C. 

January  5.  1865  (H.  R.  323) — Bill  to  provide  payment  for 
horses  killed  or  lost  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

January  10,  1865 — Act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  execu- 
tion of  conscription,  etc.,  a  minority  report  of  special  committee.    4  pp. 

L.  C. 

January  20,  1865  (H.  R.  343) — Bill  providing  for  the  audit- 
ing and  payment  of  prope'ly  authenticated  claims  against  the  Cotton 
Bureau  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.     1  p.     L.  C. 

January  20,  1865  (H.  R.  344) — Bill  to  provide  for  auditing 
and  paying  for  horses  and  equipments  taken  from  dismounted  cavalry- 
men for  the  use  of  the  Government.      1  p.     L.  C. 

January  30,  1865  (H.  R.  361— Secret)— Bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  for  Special  and  Secret  Service.  8  pp. 
L.  C. 

January  30,  1865  (H.  R.  362 — Secret) — Bill  to  provide  means 
to  carry  on  the  war.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

February  10,  1865  (H.  R.  367) — Bill  to  increase  the  military 
force  of  the  Confederate  States.     2  pp.     L.  C, 

February  1  4,  1 865 — Mr.  Swan's  amendment  to  the  Negro  Sol- 
dier Bill.     1  p.     L.  C. 

February  16,  1865 — House  Bill  making  appropriations  to  supply 
a  deficiency  in  Department  of  Justice.     1  p.    L.  C. 
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February  17.  1865  (H.  R.  379)— Bill  passed  by  House  to 
levy  additional  taxes  for  year  1865.  Reported,  with  amendments,  in 
Senate  February  28,    1865.      10  pp.     L.  C. 

February  24,  1865  (H.  R.  385) — Bill  making  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1865.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

February  24,  1865  (H.  R.  386) — Bill  making  further  regula- 
tions for  taxation  of  banks  and  bank  notes,  and  for  the  confiscation 
of  such  notes  held  by  alien  enemies.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

No  date — Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Kenner,  from  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  to  bill  "to  lay  taxes  for  the  common  defense 
and  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States."  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

No  date — Amendment  in  relation  to  Treasury  notes.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

No  date — [Secret  session] — Mr.  Chilton's  amendments  to  bill  in 
relation  to  Treasury  notes.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

No  date — Mr.  Clopton's  amendment  in  relation  to  Treasury  notes. 
3  pp.    L.  C. 

RESOLUTIONS 

December  10.  1863  (H.  R.  No.  10) — A  resolution  on  the  cur- 
rency.   4  pp.    L.  C. 

December  14,  1863  (H.  R.  No.  9) — Resolution  on  finance. 
2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  21,  1863  (H.  R.  No.  7) — Resolution  directory  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Finance.     1  p.     L.  C. 

February  24,  1863 — Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds.    2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  9,  1864  [Secret  session] — Resolutions  of  instructions  in 
relation  to  the  bill  to  lay  taxes.      1  p.     L.  C. 

January  11,  1 864 — Resolutions  expressive  of  the  determination 
of  Georgia  to  prosecute  the  present  w^ar  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
energy.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  26,  1  864 — Proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  officers  and  men 
of  the  154th  Sr.  Tenn.  Regiment.    January  14,  1864.    2  pp.   L.  C. 

February  3,  1 864 — Preamble  and  resolutions  of  Company  B, 
20th  Artillery  Battalion,  Alabama  Volunteers.  January  27,  1864. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

February  15,  1864 — Joint  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  colored  troops,     4  pp.     L.  C. 
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May  3,  1864  (H.  R.  No.  17) — Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  in  relation  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 
1  p.     L.  C. 

May  12,  1864 — Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  in 
relation  to  the  recent  act  .  .  .  suspending  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.      2  pp.       L.  C. 

May  26,  1864 — Joint  resolutions  requiring  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Post  Office  Department  prior  to  July  1 ,  1 863.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

May  27,  1864 — Resolutions  declaring  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  law.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  27,  1864 — Preamble  and  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
rency.   2  pp.    L.  C. 

December  1  6,  1 864 — A  resolution  upon  the  subject  of  peace,  by 
Mr.  McMullin.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  16,  1864 — Resolutions  relating  to  the  war  and  nego- 
tiations for  peace.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  1 6,  1 864 — A  resolution  tendering  negotiations  for 
peace  and  a  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  the  war,  by  Mr.  Turner. 
I  p.    L.  C. 

December  19,  1864 — A  resolution  in  relation  to  peace,  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bruce.      1  p.     L.  C. 

December  24,  1  864 — Joint  resolutions  of  the  G.  A.  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  relation  to  impressments,  etc.      December    1 ,    1 864. 

1  p.    L.  C. 

December  31,  1864  [Secret  session] — A  paper  containing  a 
statement  of  facts  relating  to  the  approaching  cotton  crisis,  by  George 
McHenrJ^  [Furnished  in  response  to  resolution  of  January  5,  1  865.] 
87  pp.      L.  C. 

January  11,  1 865 — Resolutions  in  relation  to  peace  and  inde- 
pendence.    1  p.     L.  C. 

January  30,  1 865 — Resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  1  4th 
Virginia  Infantry,  January  24,    1865.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  30,  1  865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  57th  Virginia  Regiment,  January  26,   1865.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

February  2,  1865  [Secret] — Resolution  in  relation  to  taxes.  1  p. 
L.  C. 

February  6,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  Companies  H.  I 
and  K,  1  3th  Virginia  Infantry,  January  28,  1865.    2  pp.    L.  C. 
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February  6,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  Bratton's  Brigade, 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  January  30,   1865.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

February  6,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Staunton  Artil- 
lery, February   1,   1865.       1   p.      L.  C. 

February  6,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  Humphrey's  Mis- 
sissippi  Brigade,   Army  of  Northern  Virginia,   February   3,    1865. 

1  p.    L.  C. 

February  16,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  the 
people  of  Powhatan,  held  in  the  Court  House  on  February  courtday, 
1865.     1  p.    L.  C 

Mr.  Russell's  amendment,  joint  resolutions  relative  to  the  plan  of 
retaliation  proposed  in  the  President's  Message.      [No  date.]      2  pp. 

L.  C. 

Amendments  proposed  by  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  a  bill 
to  authorize  retaliation  on  the  enemy  for  violations  of  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare.     1  p.     L.  C. 

February  9,  1863  (H.  R.  No.  10)— Memorial  of  J.  S.  Harwell 
and  Eugene  M'Caa.  Cumberland  Gap,  January  27,  1863,  Camp 
of  43d  Regiment,  Alabama  Volunteers.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

October  1  3,  1 862 — Contested  election  of  Johnson  vs.  Garland. 
Speeches  of  Hon.  A.  H.  Garland  of  April  4  and  September  22, 
1862.    30  pp.    L.  C 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.  Speech  of  Hon.  D.  C.  De  Jarnette,  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives,  January  30, 
1865,  pending  negotiations  for  peace.     20  pp.     L.  C. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

April  15,  1862 — Report  of  the  Special  committee  on  the  recent 
military  disasters  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  the  evacuation  of 
Nashville.     .  .     Richmond,    Enquirer   Book    and    Job   Press, 

1 862.     1  78  pp.    8vo.    L.  C.    Hon.  H.  S.  Foote,  chairman. 

April  23,  1863 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
on  the  memorial  of  Major  Caspar  Tochman,  late  of  the  Polish  Army. 
6  pp.    And  resolution  of  Mr.  Harris  relating  to  same.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  on  memorial  and  accom- 
panying papers  of  Major  Caspar  Tochman,  1864.     39  pp.     L.  C. 

Tochman's  claim  was  for  compensation  for  his  services  in  rais- 
ing two  regiments  of  foreigners  for  the  Confederate  Army. 
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December  10,  1863 — Case  of  General  Tochman.     14  pp.    L.  C, 

Letter,  with  accompanying  papers,  of  Gaspard  Tochman, 
asking  compensation  for  his  services.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

December  29,  1863 — Report  of  Committee  on  Claims  in  the 
case  of  Mary  Clark.    4  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

December  30,  1863  [Secret  session] — Minority  report  on  the 
currency.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

January  5,  1864 — Minority  report  on  the  bill  to  increase  the 
military  force.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

January  25,  1864— Report  of  the  Special  committee  on  the 
charge  of  corruption  made  in  the  Richmond  Examiner,  January  7. 
1864.      1  p.       L.  C.  .  J         y     . 

February  9,  1 864 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Claims.  7  pp. 
L.  C. 

February  1 0,  1 864 — Report  of  Committee  on  Deceased  Soldiers' 
Claims.    8  pp.    L.  C. 

February  1  3,  1 864 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Quartermaster 
and  Commissary   Departments.       3   pp.       L.    C. 

February  17,  1864 — Report  of  the  Special  committee  to  inquire 
into  certain  outrages  of  the  enemy.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

May  21,1  864 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  upon 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.      10  pp.     L.  C. 

May  23,  1864 — Minority  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  the  Tax  Bill.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

May  28,  1  864 — Minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  by  act  of  February  1  5, 
1864.     ...     17  pp.    L.  C. 

February  11,1  865 — Report  of  Special  committee  on  the  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  army.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

February  15,  1865 — Mr.  Rogers'  minority  report  in  relation  to 
army  absentees  and  deserters.      1    p.      L.   C. 

March  1  6,  1  865 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
4  pp.     L.  C. 

No  date — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  regard  to  chang- 
ing the  rule  requiring  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  instead  of  a  majority 
.  .  .  to  take  the  House  from  open  into  secret  session.  .  .  . 
3  pp.    L.  C. 
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No  date — Report  of  Committee  on  Claims.  John  Gregg,  chair- 
man.   2  pp.    L.  C. 

No  date — Report  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  Exemption 
Bill.     1   p.     L.  C. 

Castle  Thunder  investigation,   1863.       [No  title  page.  ]       V. 

EULOGIES 

Proceedings  and  speeches  on  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  William  M.  Cooke,  of  Missouri,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Confederate  States,  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  1 863.  Rich- 
mond, Smith,  Bailey  &  Co.,  printers,  1863.  19  pp.  I2mo.  L.  C. 
Proceedings  and  speeches  on  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  R.  L.  Y.  Peyton,  of  Missouri,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Confederate  States,  December  1 9th,  1 863.  Richmond,  Sen- 
tinel Job  Office  Print.  1 864.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

Congress  of  the  Confederate  States.  Proceedings  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Tyler,  January  20,  1862.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress,  by  J.  J.  Hooper,  secretary.  Richmond, 
Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,   1862.     54  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States. 
[Richmond,  1864.]      8  pp.       8vo.      L.  C. 

iSlote. — The  address  was  adopted  on  February  17,  1864, 
and  a  resolution  passed  for  its  publication  and  distribution.  5ee 
C.  S.  Cong.  H.  Jl.  V.  6.  p.  856. 

The  authorship  of  the  address  is  attributed  to  the  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  and  the  copy  in  L.  C.  has  his  autograph,  cf.  South- 
em  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  1876,  v.  1,  p.  39.  Reprinted  in  South- 
ern Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  v.  1,  pp.  22-39. 

LAWS 

Provisional  and  permanent  constitutions,  together  with  the  Acts 
and  resolutions  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of 
the  Confederate  States.  1861.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Shorter  &  Reid, 
printers  and  binders,  1 86 1 .     1 60  pp.     8  vo.     L.  C. 

Provisional  and  permanent  constitutions  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Richmond,  Tyler,  Wise,  Allegre  and  Smith,  printers,  1861.  159 
pp.  8vo. 

Includes  (p.  [33]  — 146)  "Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  held  at 
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Montgomery,  Ala.  Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  by 
Tyler.  Wise,  Allegre  &  Smith,  1 861 .        H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  1861.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Bar- 
rett, Wimbish  &  Co.,  printers  and  binders,  1861.  131  pp.  8vo. 
L.  C,  H.  M.,  W. 

The  same.     Richmond,  1861.      159  pp.     8vo.     H.  M. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Rich- 
mond, Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  by  Tyler,  Wise,  Allegre  & 
Smith,  1861.      119  pp.      8vo.      H.  M..  L.  C. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  1861.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Shorter 
&  Reid.  printers  and  binders,  1861.     100  pp.     8vo.     H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  held  at  Richmond,  Va.  Richmond, 
Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  by  Tyler,  Wise,  Allegre  &  Smith. 
1861.     94,  [1]  pp.     8vo.     H.  M..  L.  C. 

H.  M.  has  a  copy  with  imprint:  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1861. 
1 22  pp.    8vo. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  held  at  Richmond,  Va.  Richmond. 
Fyler,  Wise,  Allegre  and  Smith,  prs..  1862.  106,  2,  19  pp.  8vo. 
H.  M.,  L.  C. 

By  authority  of  Congress.  The  statutes  at  large  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Government.  February  8.  1861.  to  its  termination.  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1862.  inclusive.  Arranged  in  chronological  order.  Together 
with  the  constitution  for  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  perma- 
nent constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  and  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  Confederate  States  with  Indian  tribes.  Edited  by 
James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  .  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer 
to  Congress,  1 864.     xvi,  411,  [  1  ] .  xlviii  pp.     8vo.     L.  C,  W. 

Public  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1862.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to 
Congress.   1862.     v.   [1].56,  ixpp.     8vo.      L.  C. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
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first  session  of  the  First  Congress ;  1 862.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to 
Congress,  I  862.      6,  [  1  ]    pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Public  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
second  session  of  the  First  Congress ;  1  862.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews,  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to 
Congress,  1862.     v,  [I],  57-92,  ix  pp.     8vo.      H.  M. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
second  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1862.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1862.     3  leaves.     H.  M. 

Public  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
third  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1863.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1863.       viii,  93-1  70,  XX  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
third  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1863.  Carefully  collated  vrith 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to 
Congress,   1863.      2  leaves,  9-12  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Public  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
fourth  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1 863-4.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1864.       vii,  [1],  171-252,  xxiii  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
fourth  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1 863-4.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  To  be 
continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Congress, 
1864.      2  leaves,  13- 16  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

PubHc  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Second  Congress ;  1 864.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1864.      viii,  253-288,  xii  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
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first  session  of  the  Second  Congress ;  1 864.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1864.     2  leaves,  17-18  pp.  8vo.     L.  C. 

Note. — The  laws  of  each  session  of  the  First  and  Second 
Congresses  were  issued  \vith  a  cover  title:  "The  statutes  at  large 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  .  .  ."  All  the  above 
laws  are  bound  in  one  volume.  Copies  are  in  L.  C,  V.,  W. 
Libraries. 

Copies  of  the  statutes  of  both  the  Provisional  and  Permanent 
Congresses,  bound  in  one  volume,  are  in  the  L.  C.  and  V. 
Libraries. 

Military  laws  of  the  Confederate  States,  embracing  all  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  appertaining  to  military  affairs  from  the  first  to  the 
last  session  inclusive,  with  a  copious  index.  Richmond,  Va.,  J.  W. 
Randolph,  1863.    92,  xvi  pp.    L.  C,  V. 

A  digest  of  military  and  naval  laws  of  the  Confederate  States, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Provisional  Congress  to  the  end  of  the 
hirst  Congress  under  the  permanent  constitution.  Analytically 
arranged  by  Capt.  W.  W.  Lester,  of  the  Quartermaster-General's 
office,  and  William  J.  Bromwell,  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Columbia,  Evans  and  Cogswell,  1864.  330  pp.  8vo. 
L.  C.  V. 

Confederate  States  patent  laws,  enacted  by  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress. Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  Tyler,  Wise,  Alle- 
gre  and  Smith,  1 862.     35  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

An  Act  to  organize  forces  to  serve  during  the  war.  Approved 
February   1  7,    1 864.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Confederate  States  vs.  John  H.  Gilmer.  Substance  of  the  open- 
ing argument  of  John  H.  Gilmer,  with  authorities;  and  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Halyburton  construing  the  Sequestration  Act,  etc.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  West  &  Johnston,  1862.     31  pp.    8vo.    L.  C. 

CONSTITUTION 

Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  .  .  .  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Shorter  &  Reid, 
printers.  Advertiser  office,  186L     22  pp.     8vo.     L.  C.  31 

Constitution   of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.      Adopted        . 
unanimously  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
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March  11,  1861.     Milledgeville.  Boughton,  Nisbet  &  Barnes,  State 
printers,  1 86 1 .     22  pp.     W. 

On  reverse  of  t.-p.  is:      Ten  thousand  copies  ordered  by  the 
Georgia  State  Convention. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Adopted 
March  11,  1861.     N.  p.,  n.  d.     16  pp.     L.  C. 

MESSAGES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONFED- 
ERATE CONGRESS 

Inaugural  address  of  President  Davis,  delivered  at  the  Capitol, 
Monday,  February  18,  1 86 1 ,  at  I  o'clock  p.  m.  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Shorter  &  Reid,  printers,     1861.     8  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Montgomery,  April  29,  1861,  calling  the  Congress  in  extra 
session,  consequent  on  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  1  5th 
the  1 5th  of  April,  declaring  war  against  the  Confederacy.  24  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  July  20,  1861,  with  letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
July  6,  1861,  and  report  to  Thos.  H.  Taylor,  Captain  C.  S.  A. 
Cavalry.     1  4  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  18,  1861,  fifth  session.    8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  30,  1 86 1 ,  conveying  estimates  of  Secretary  of 
War.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  April  1 0,  1 862,  transmitting  communication  from  Sec- 
retary of  Navy,  covering  a  "detailed  report  of  Flag  Officer  Buchanan 
of   the   brilhant   triumph     ...     in   Hampton   Roads     . 
Dated  Norfolk,  March  27,  1862.     1  1  pp.     L.  C.  W. 

Richmond,  April  18,  1862,  transmitting  from  Secretary  of  Navy, 
Pegram's  report  of  the  cruise  of  Nashville,  and  certain  official  corre- 
spondence called  for  by  the  resolution  of  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  1 5th  inst.     1 6  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  August  1 8,  1 862,  with  reports  of  Secretaries  of  Treas- 
ury, War,  Navy,  Postmaster-General;  that  of  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury added  under  date  August  19.     78  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  1 2,  1 863,  reviewing  progress  of  war  and 
standing  of  Confederacy  abroad.     16  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  15,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  covering  estimates  of  Postmaster-General. 
4  pp.    L.  C. 
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Richmond,  January  30,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  forwarding  copies  of  "orders  of  impress- 
ment," in  reply  to  resolution  of  the  1  5th  instant.     1  6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  7,  1863,  acknowledging  receipt  of  resolu- 
tion and  replying  that  no  private  property  has  been  seized  by  his 
order.     1  p.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  February  11,  1 863,  transmitting  through  report  of 
Secretary  of  War  the  findings  of  a  General  Court  Martial  in  response 
to  resolution  of  January  27.     62  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  20,  1  863,  transmitting  certain  estimates  from 
the  Postmaster-General.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  23,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Postmaster-General  relative  to  telegraphic  companies  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  in  response  to  resolution  of  House  of  October  1  3,  1 862. 
49  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  27,  1863,  transmitting  comraimication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  covering  a  list  of  civilian  prisoners  ...  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  February  5. 
8  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  1 0,  1 863,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  claims  for  vessels  seized  for 
public  use,  responding  to  House  resolution  of  February  5.  4  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  II,  I  863,  transmitting  correspondence  between 
War  Department  and  General  Lovell.     5ee  under  War  Department. 

Richmond,  March  12,  1863,  adding  to  message  of  March  10 
report  of  Chief  of  Engineers.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  25,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  February  2 1 , 
concerning  an  Act  protecting  rights  of  owners  of  slaves.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  April  11,1  863,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  covering  estimates  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  from  July   1   to  December  31,   1863.      54  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  December  7,  1  863,  annual  message  covering  the  state 
of  the  Confederacy.     30  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,    Dec.     11,     1 863,    transmitting    communication    from 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  covering  Indian  estimates.     4  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.    1 6,   1  863,  transmitting  communication  from  the 

Secretary  of  War  relative  to  exemption  of  mail  contractors.     6  pp. 

L.  C. 
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Richmond,  Dec.  1 6,  1 863,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Attorney-General,  submitting  additional  estimates  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.     4  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  Dec.  1  7,  1 863,  partial  response  to  House  resolution 
of  II  th  inst.,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
covering  exempts  in  certain  States.       4  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  22,  1863,  responding  to  House  resolution  of  the 
10th  inst.,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
covering  list  of  officers  of  artillery.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  7,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  submitting  a  Cherokee  Indian  appropriation. 
2  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  January  II,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  I  I  th  ult. 
showing  number  of  men  executing  conscript  law  in  certain  States. 
16  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  II,  1 864,  submitting  communication  of  the 
Attorney-General  covering  an  estimate  for  Department  of  Justice. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  1 2,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitting  condensed  estimates  from 
January  7  to  June  30,  1 864.     8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  I  3,  I  864,  transmitting  communication  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  covering  list  of  persons  promoted  for  gallantry 
in  the  field,  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  1 2th  ult.  8  pp.  L.  C. 
Richmond,  Jan.  1 8,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  covering  damages  paid  without  intervention  of 
courts  martial,  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  30th  ult.  4  pp. 
L.  C.  W. 

Richmond,  Jan.  1 9,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  "tax  in  kind,"  in  response  to  House 
resolution  of  1  I  th  inst.     34  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  25,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  the  number  of  men  liable  to  con- 
scription, in  accord  with  resolution  of  House,  1  Ith  ult.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  26,  1864,  transmitting  report  of  Major-Gen. 
Loring.      See  under  War  Department. 

Richmond,  January  30,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from 
Secretary  of  War  covering  estimate  for  Engineer  Bureau.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 
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Richmond,  February  5,  1864,  transmitting  communications  from 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Treasury  conveying  information  requested 
in  House  resolution  of  1  3th  ult.,  relative  to  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment.     14  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  5,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  provisions  for  arrest  and  disposition 
of  recaptured  slaves,  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  25th  ult.  4 
pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  February  8,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  "domestic  passport  system,"  in 
response  to  House  resolution  of  1  2th  ult.      1  0  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  1  1,  1864,  veto  message  on  "The  Veteran 
Soldiers'  Home"  Act,  House  of  Representatives.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  11,1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  submitting  additional  estimates  for  sup- 
port of  the  Government.      1 4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  12,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  "tax  in  kind,"  pursuant  to  House  reso- 
lution of  21st  ult.      2  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  1 2,  1  864,  transmitting  communication  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  submitting  papers  relating  to  trial  of  W.  E.  Coffman, 
pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  29th  ult.     1 0  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  Feb.  15,  1864,  transmitting  communications  from  Sec- 
retary of  War,  that  of  February  1 2,  1 864,  reporting  mihtary  opera- 
tions of  William  L.  Jackson,  etc.     See  under  War  Department. 

February  15,  1864,  submitting  estimates  from  the  Secretary  of 
War.    2  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  Feb.  1  6,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  Sec- 
retary of  War  conveying  information  relative  to  hospitals  of  Rich- 
mond, pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  5th  inst.     8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  2,  1864,  annual  message  to  third  Congress,  cov- 
ering state  of  the  country.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  5,  1864,  transmitting  two  communications  from 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  concerning  estimates  for  appropriations 
for  support  of  the  Government.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  1 8,  1  864,  transmitting  estimates  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General.    2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  18.  1864,  transmitting  estimate  for  additional 
appropriation.     1  pp.     L.  C,  W. 
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Richmond,  May  28,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  covering  list  of  those  retired  from  military  service, 
pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  1  5th  January.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  30,  1864,  message  to  Congress  concerning  a 
bill  "to  provide  and  organize  a  general  staff  for  armies  in  the  field, 
to  serve  during  the  war."     7  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond.  May  30,  1864,  transmitting  estimate  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  additional  appropriation.     1  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  30,  1  864,  submitting  various  estimates  of  amounts 
needed  to  carry  out  an  Act  approved  May  1  3,  1 864.    5  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  7,  1864,  covering  foreign  and  internal  affairs. 
I  3  pp.    H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  11,1 864,  transmitting  communications  from  the 
Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  War,  conveying  information  as  to  tax 
in  kind  and  other  taxes  collected  in  1863,  pursuant  to  resolution  of 
House,  June  1  4,  1  864.      1  8  pp.  and  folded  table.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  15,  1864,  transmitting  estimate  for  additional 
appropriation  from  the  Secretary  of  War.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  21,1  864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  conveying  information  requested  by  House  reso- 
lution of  June  1  4,  I  864,  relative  to  a  general  staff.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  24,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  pursuant  to  House 
resolution  of  8th  inst.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  28,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  impressment  of  slaves,  pursuant  to 
House  resolution  of  1 9th  inst.    4  pp.    L.  C, 

Richmond,  Dec.  7,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  relief  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  23d  ult.    8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  6,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  appointments  under  Act  of  June  1 4, 
1864,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  23d  ult.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  6,  1 864,  transmitting  communications  from  the 
Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  of  War  relative  to  the  protection  of 
cotton,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  23d  ult.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  7,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  covering  an  estimate  of  funds  required  for  Indian 
treaty  obligations,  to  June  30,  1865.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  December  8,   1 864,  transmitting  communication  from 
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the  Secretary  of  War  covering  estimates  for  deficiency.     2  pp.     L.  C. 
Richmond  (undated),  transmitting  communication  of  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury   (Dec.    10,    1864),  covering  additional  estimates  from 
Attorney-General   (Dec.  9,    1864).     4  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  December  1  2,  1  864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  conveying  information  requested  in  House  reso- 
lution of  19th  ult.,  concerning  the  Army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi. 
4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  15,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the  increase  in  appropriation.  2  pp. 
L.  C.  W. 

Richmond,  Dec.  19,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  contracts  for  supplies  for  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  1 9th  ult. 
2  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  4,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to  a  "flour  and  grist  mill  and 
bakery,"  at  Albany,  Ga.,  pursuant  to  resolution  of  House,  23d  ult. 
2  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  January  4,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  covering  an  estimate  for  additional  appropria- 
tion for  Engineer  Bureau.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  5,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  covering  estimates  of  additional  appropria- 
tions for  Agency  of  the  Department  West  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  5,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  impressment  of  slaves,  pursuant  to 
resolution  of  House,  2d  ult.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  5,  1865,  transmitting  communications  which 
furnish  the  information  requested  in  House  resolution  of  25th  Novem- 
ber last,  relative  to  the  "commissioned  officers  attached  to  amd 
employed  in  the  different  Departments  and  Bureaux  in  the  city  of 
Richmond."     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  6,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  unpaid  requisitions  from 
the  Quartermaster-General,  etc.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  6,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  covering  estimate  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion required  by  the  Bureau  of  Engineers.     2  pp.     L.  C. 
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Richmond,  January  6,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  impressment  of  brandy,  in  response 
to  House  resolution  of  1 9th  November  last.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  9  (4?),  1865,  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.     Report  of  J.  E.  Johnston.      1  4  pp.     H.  M. 

Richmond,  Jan.  14,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from  Hon. 
Howell  Cobb,  relative  to  the  preparation  of  the  Journals  of  the  Pro- 
visional Congress,  in  response  to  resolution  of  8th  November.  4  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  14,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  passports  issued  to  certain  youths 
to  leave  the  Confederate  States,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  24th 
ult.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  3,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  covering  his  correspondence  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  relative  to  "coals  of  the  steamer  'Advance,'  " 
pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  25th  ult.      12  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  3,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning  an  estimate  for  additional 
appropriation.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  6,  1865,  submitting  report  of  Messrs.  Alex. 
H.  Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  J.  A.  Campbell,  of  conference 
with  President  Lincoln  concerning  restoration  of  peace.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  8,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  covering  list  of  Quartermasters,  etc.,  in  response 
to  House  resolution  of  25th  ult.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  10,  1865,  transmitting  estimate  for  additional 
appropriation  for  Navy  Department  from  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
3  pp.     L.  C, 

Richmond,  February  15,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  covering  estimate  for  additional  appro- 
priation for  Department  of  Justice.     2  pp.      L.   C. 

Richmond,  February  15,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  covering  further  correspondence  with 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  relative  to  coals  of  the  "Advance." 
3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  20,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  covering  additional  estimate  for  the  Depart- 
ment.    2  pp.     L.  C. 
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Richmond,  February  22,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  claims  to  exemption  from  conscrip- 
tion in  Georgia,  in  response  to  resolution  of  25th  ult.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

An  address  to  the  People  of  the  Free  States  by  the  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Richmond,  January  5,  1863,  broad- 
side.    L.  C. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  from  J.  Thompson, 
dated  Toronto,  C.  W.,  January  8,  1865,  concerning  certain  pris- 
oners.     1   p.       L.  C. 

Correspondence  of  the  Department  of  State  in  relation  to  the 
British  Consuls  resident  in  the  Confederate  States.  Richmond. 
Printed  at  the  Sentinel  office,  1863.     55  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  [November  1  3, 
1864.]      I   leaf.     W. 

Subject:  Answer  to  inquiry  whether  the  United  States  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Montgomery,  March  12,  1861,  annexing  Circular  Instructions 
No.  3.     15  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  10,  1863,  report  of  the  Secretary.  78  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  23,  1863,  communication  from  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  in  response  to  resolution  of  House,  covering  statement  from 
the  Register  of  the  Treasury.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond  February  10,  1863,  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  relative  to  payments  of  representatives  abroad. 

1  p.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  2,  1863,  documents  accompanying  report 
of  Secretary  of  Treasury.     45  pp.     L.  C. 

Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Taxes  and  Produce  Loan  Office. 

Richmond,  December  7,  1 863,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.      19  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  4,  I  864,  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  transmitting  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes, 
in  response  to  House  resolution  of  9th  ult.     2  pp.     L.  C. 
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Richmond,  May  2,  1864,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
80  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  1  4,  1  864,  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  enclosing  tables  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  from 
Register  of  the  Treasury.     5  1  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  7,  1864,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.     56  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  January  2,  1865,  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  relative  to  amount  of  money  transmitted  to  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department.      1   p.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  9,  1865,  special  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  subject  of  finances.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  1,  1865,  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  complying  with  resolution  of  the  House,  25th  ult. 
4  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  20,  1865,  communication  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  covering  report  from  Treasury  agent,  P.  W.  Gray, 
Marshall,  Texas,  December  26,    1864.      7  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  28,  1865,  communication  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  covering  communication  from  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Confederate  States.      1   p.     L.  C. 

Circular  instructions  No.  1,  February  6,  1861.  Regulations 
relative  to  importations  from  places  above  the  Confederate  States  by 
vessels  navigating  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers.      1  4  pp.     L.  C, 

Circular  instructions  No.  2,  February  8,  1861.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Circular  instructions  No.  3,  March  12,  1861.  Regulations  gov- 
erning the  introduction  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  into  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  by  railroad  on  inland  routes.  1  5  pp. 
L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  4,  March  23,  1861.  Regulations  as  to 
express  carriers.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Circular  No.  5,  March  26,  1861.  Acts  and  regulations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  customs  and  the  officers  thereof.      1  9  pp.     L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  6,  April  5,  1861.  Regulations  for  the 
entry  and  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers  by  railroad  com- 
panies which  have  been  duly  admitted  as  agents  of  the  revenue 
service  in  the  Confederate  States.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  7.  Supplemental  regulations  to  No.  6. 
2  pp.    L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  9,  May  14,  1861.     An  act  to  provide  for 
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the  payment  of  light  money  in  the  Confederate  States.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  12,  September  21,  1861.  An  act  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  the  Government.      ...      16  pp.     L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  14,  October,  1861.  Regulating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  export  duty  on  cotton  .  .  .  shall  be  collected 
and  accounted  for.    ...    8  pp.      L.  C. 

Montgomery,  May  3,  1861.  Regulations  in  relation  to  transfer 
of  stocks,  etc.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  3,  1 862.  Instructions  for  the  agents  for  col- 
lecting subscriptions  to  the  produce  loan.      3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  16,  1862.  Regulations  as  to  bonds  and 
certificates  of  stock  to  be  issued  under  the  war  tax  act  and  the  acts 
supplemental  thereto.     6  pp.      L.  C. 

Guide  for  claimants  of  deceased  soldiers,  being  instructions  to 
army  officers  and  to  claimants,  with  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  the  orders  from  the  War  Department.  ...  By  Col. 
W.  H.  Fowler.  .  .  .  Revised  and  approved  by  the  Second 
Auditor  and  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  adapted  to  general 
use.  Richmond.  Va.  Geo.  P.  Evans  &  Co.,  printers.  1864. 
72  pp.     1 2mo.     L.  C. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Richmond,  March  3,  1863,  communication  from  the  Secretary, 
enclosing  estimate  of  additional  funds  required  for  Ordnance  Bureau. 

1  p.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  December  1 0,  1 864,  circular  of  additional  instruc- 
tions for  medical  officers  on  conscript  duty.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  April  23.  1864.  Headquarters  Department 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.     General  Orders  No,  5  1 . 

2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  April  28,  1864,  report  of  Secretary.     37  pp.     L.  C, 

w. 

Richmond,  November  3,  1 864,  report  of  Secretary.  36  pp. 
H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Richmond,  December  29,  1  864,  correspondence  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  a 
deficiency  of  funds.      3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  18,  1865.  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  concerning  conscription. 

3  pp.    L.  C. 
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Richmond,  November  1.  1864.  Report  of  the  Agent  of  Ex- 
change.    3  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Official  correspondence  between  the  agents  of  exchange,  together 
with  Mr.  Quid's  report.  Richmond,  Sentinel  Job  Office.  1864. 
(Ould's  report,  1864.     Exchange  of  Prisoners. )      L.  C. 

Instructions  for  field  artillery,  compiled  from  standard  military 
authority,  embracing  schools  of  the  piece,  battery,  and  battalion  or 
evolutions  of  batteries,  with  an  instructive  appendix.  Prepared  by 
Major  A.  W.  Stark.  Pubhshed  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Richmond,  A.  Morris,  publisher,  1864.  264  pp.  1 2mo. 
L.  C. 

Army  regulations  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  in  accordance  with  late  acts  of  Congress.  Revised 
from  the  army  regulations  of  the  old  U.  S.  Army,  1857;  retaining 
all  that  is  essential  for  officers  of  the  line.  To  which  is  added  an 
Act  for  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Also  articles  of  war  for  the  government  of  the 
army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  New  Orleans,  Bloom- 
field  c\  Steel,  publishers,  1  861 .       198,  [2]  pp.      8vo.      L.  C,  W. 

The  same.  Richmond,  West  &  Johnston,  printers,  1  861 .  1  98, 
(2)  pp.    8vo.    L.  C. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  and  for  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  Richmond,  Ritchie  &  Dunnavant, 
1861.    V. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1  862.  Rich- 
mond, Va.  J.  W.  Randolph,  1862.  xxiv,  420  pp.  12mo. 
L.  C,  V. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States.  Authorized 
edition,  1862.  Richmond,  Va.,  West  &  Johnston,  1862.  xxii, 
420  pp.     12mo.     L.  C.  V. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1 863.  With 
full  index.  By  authority  of  the  War  Department.  Richmond, 
West  &  Johnston,   1863.     xxx,  432  pp.      I  2 mo.      L.  C. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1863.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged,  with  a  new  and  copious  index.  Second  and  only 
correct  edition.  Richmond.  Va.,  J.  W.  Randolph,  1863.  xxiv, 
420  pp.     12mo.     H.  M.,  L.  C. 

MiHtary  laws  of  the  Confederate  States,  embracing  all  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  appertaining  to  military  affairs  from  the  first  to  the 
last  session  inclusive,  with  a  copious  index.     Richmond,  Va.,  J.  W. 
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Randolph,  1863.  xvi,  92  pp.  12mo.  Bound  with  the  above. 
L.  C. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States.  With  full 
index.  By  authority  of  the  War  Department.  Richmond,  West 
&  Johnston,  1864.     xxx,  432  pp.     12mo.     L.  C,  W. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1864. 
Revised  and  enlarged  with  a  new  and  copious  index.  Third  and 
only  reliable  edition,  in  which  are  corrected  over  3,000  important 
errors  contained  in  the  editions  published  by  West  &  Johnston. 

War  Department,  Richmond,  January  26,  1863. 
The  following  Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  are  pub- 
lished by  direction  of  the  President,  for  the  government  of  all  concerned.  They 
will  accordingly  be  strictly  obeyed,  and  nothing  contrary  to  them  will  be  enjoined 
or  permitted  in  any  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  by  the  officers 
thereof. 

JAMES  A.  SEDDON,  Sec'y  of  Wax. 

J.  W.  Randolph,  121   Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va.      1864. 

Army  Regulations,    1864.      Randolph,  Richmond,  Va. 

Articles  of  war  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  hte  ( ! )  Con- 
federate States.  Charleston,  presses  of  Evans  &  Cogswell,  1861. 
24  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Correspondence  between  the  War  Department  and  General  Lovell, 
relating  to  the  defences  of  New  Orleans.  Submitted  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  third  February, 
1863.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  pubhc  printer,  1863.  123  pp. 
8vo.     H.  M.,  L.  C 

Transmitted   March    11,    1 863,   by  Jefferson  Davis.      "A 
copy  of  my  correspondence,   together  with  that  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy,  with  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and 
with  Major-General  Lovell,  during  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 25,   1861,  and  ending  vvnth  the  date  of  the  capture  of  the 
city. 
Reports  of  the  operations  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  from 
June,  1862,  to  and  including  the  battle  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.   13, 
1862.      Richmond,  R.    M.   Smith,  pubhc  printer,    1864.      2  vols. 
8vo.     H.  M.,  L.  C,  V. 

General  Robert  Edward  Lee's  report  of  the  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  under  his  command. 
Official  reports  of  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  of  the  battle 
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of  Manassas,  July  21,  1 86 1 .  Also  official  reports  of  the  battle  of 
September  10,  Brigadier-General  Floyd  commanding;  engagement 
at  Oak  Hill,  Mo.,  Brigadier-General  Ben  McCuUoch  commanding; 
engagement  at  Lewinsville,  September  1  1 ,  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
commanding;  engagement  on  Greenbrier  River,  October  3,  Brigadier- 
General  H.  R.  Jackson  commanding;  engagement  at  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  October  8,  Major-General  Braxton  Bragg  commanding;  en- 
gagement at  Leesburg,  October  21  and  22,  Brigadier-General  N.  G. 
Evans  commanding;  bombardment  of  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard, 
November  7,  Brigadier-General  Thomas  F.  Drayton  commanding; 
engagement  at  Piketon,  Ky.,  Col.  John  S.  Williams  commanding; 
battle  in  Alleghany  Mountains,  December  1  3,  Colonel  Edward  John- 
son commanding;  battle  of  Chustenahlah,  which  took  place  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  on  the  26th  of  December,  1861,  Colonel  James 
Mcintosh  commanding;  battle  of  Belmont,  November  7,  Leonidas 
Polk,  Major-General  commanding.  Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and 
Job  Press,  1862.     144  pp.     8vo.     L.  C,  V. 

Official  reports  of  battles.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  1862.  571  pp.  8vo. 
L.  C,  H.  M..  V. 

Reprinted  in  "Southern  History  of  the  War.  Official 
Reports  of  Battles."  New  York.  C.  B.  Richardson,  1863. 
pp.  32-578. 

The  reports  cover  Confederate  military  operations,  January- 
August,   1 862. 

Contents:  Evacuation  of  Pensacola  navy  yard,  forts,  etc. — 
Bombardment  of  Fort  Henry. — The  battle  of  Fort  Donelson. 
— Report  of  the  operations  of  the  army  in  New  Mexico — Re- 
port of  the  evacuation  of  Columbus. — Reports  of  the  battles 
of  Shiloh. — Report  of  the  evacuation  of  Jacksonville. — Report 
of  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the 
fall  of  New  Orleans. — Report  of  the  affair  at  South  Mills. — 
Report  of  the  operations  on  Tennessee  River  and  at  Bridgeport. 
— Report  of  the  affair  at  Princeton. — Report  of  engagement 
with  small  boat  of  the  enemy  on  Crooked  River. — Report  of 
evacuation  of  Corinth  and  retreat  to  Tupelo,  Miss. — Report 
of  the  engagement  on  James  Island. — Report  of  the  expedition 
into  Kentucky. — Report  of  operations  on  the  Peninsula. — Re- 
port of  expedition  to  Pinckney  Island. — Report  of  affair  near 
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Gallatin. — Report    of    operations    at    Bridgeport    and    Battle 
Creek. — Report   of   three   engagements   with   the   enemy   near 
Richmond,  Ky. — Colonel  Heiman's  report  in  regard  to  bom- 
bardment and  surrender  of  Fort  Henry. — Answer  to  Colonel 
Forrest     .      .      .      management   of  Quartermaster   and   Com- 
missary Department.    .     .    Nashville. 
Official  reports  of  battles,   embracing  the  defence  of  Vicksburg, 
by   Major-General   Earl   Van   Dorn,   and  the   attack   upon   Baton 
Rouge,   by  Major-Geneal    ( ! )    Breckenridge,   together  with  reports 
of  the  battles   of  Corinth  and   Hatchie   Bridge;   the   expedition  to 
Hartsville,  Tennessee;  the  affair  at  Pocotaligo  and  Yemassee;   the 
action  near  Coffeeville,  Mississippi;  the  action  and  casualties  of  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Simonton  at  Fort  Donelson.      Richmond,  Va., 
Smith,  Bailey  &  Co..  printers.  1863.      1  70  pp.     8vo.     L.  C,  V. 

Offixial  reports  of  battles.     Published  by  order  of  Congress.    Rich- 
mond, R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,    1  864.      98  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 
Reports  of  engagements  and  battles  at  Fort  McAllister,  Ga. ; 
Fayetteville,  W.  Va. ;  Seven  Pines,  Va. ;  Stone  River,  S.  C. ; 
Richmond,  Munfordville  and  Perryville,  Ky. 

Transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President,  March   1  1    and 
April  10,  1863. 
Official  reports  of  battles.     Published  by  order  of  Congress.    Flich- 
mond,  P.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1864.     96,  [2]  pp.   8vo.   L.  C. 

Transmitted  to  Congress,  January  7,  1864. 
The  reports  cover  Confederate  military  operations,  February- 
June,  1863. 
Official  reports  of  battles,  embracing  Colonel  Wm.   L.  Jackson's 
report  of  expedition   to   Beverly;    Major-General    Price's   report   of 
evacuation  of  Little  Rock;  Major-General  Stevenson's  report  of  bat- 
tle of  Lookout  Mountain;   and  Lieutenant-Colonel   M.  A.   Haynes' 
reports  of  engagements  at  Knoxville,  Limestone  Creek  and  Carter's 
Station.    Published  by  order  of  Congress.     Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith. 
public  printer,  1 864.     72  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Transmitted   to  Congress  by  the   President,   February    15, 
1864. 
Reports  of  battles.      Report  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  subor- 
dinate reports  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville;  also  Reports  of  Major- 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  Brigadier-General  Fitz  Lee,  of  cavalry 
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engagements  at  Kelleysville ;  also  Report  of  Brigadier-General  W.  H. 
F.  Lee  and  subordinates,  of  cavalry  operations  of  the  1 4th  and  I  5th 
of  April,  1863.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Richmond, 
R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,   1 864.      1 47  pp.     8vo. 

Report  of  Brigadier  General  Echols  of  the  battle  of  Droop  Moun- 
tain. Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Richmond,  R.  M,  Smith, 
public  printer,  1  864.     V. 

Report  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  of  operations  at  Rappahannock 
Bridge;  also  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  E.  K.  Smith  of  operations 
in  Lower  Louisiana,  and  Report  of  Major-General  Jones  of  employ- 
ment at  Rogersville,  Tenn.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Rich- 
mond, R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1864.     8vo.     61  pp.     H.  M. 

Official  report  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Pubhshed  by  order 
of  Congress.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  1864.  2  p.  1.,  [5] -234 
pp.    8vo.    L.  C,  V. 

Reports  of  General  Bragg  and  his  subordinate  commanders 
transmitted  to  Congress,  May  1 9,  1 864. 

Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  relative  to  the  fall  of  New 
Orleans.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Richmond,  R.  M. 
Smith,  public  printer,  1 864.     206  pp.     8vo.     L.  C, 

Transmitted  to  Congress  by  President  Davis,  June  8,  1  864. 

Report  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  of  his  operations  in  the 
departments  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana,  together  with  Lieu- 
tenant-General Pemberton's  Report  on  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson, 
Baker's  Creek  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Published  by  order  of 
Congress.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1 864,  2 1  3  pp. 
8vo.     L.  C,  V. 

Report  of  Lieutenant-General  Pemberton,  with  appendices, 
p.  19-213. 

Report  of  Lieutenant-General  Holmes  of  the  battle  of  Helena; 
also  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill  of  the  battle  of  Bristoe 
Station;  also  report  of  Major-General  Stevenson  of  expedition  into 
East  Tennessee.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Richmond,  R. 
M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1864.      63.   [1]  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Report  of  Major-General  Loring  of  batde  of  Baker's  Creek  and 
subsequent  movements  of  his  command.  Published  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1 864.  29  pp.  8vo. 
L.  C.  V. 
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Transmitted  to  Congress  by  President  Davis,  January  26, 
1864. 

Adjutant  and  Inspector   CeneraVs   Office 

General  orders  from  January,  1862,  to  December,  1863  (both 
inclusive).  In  two  series.  Prepared  from  files  of  headquarters. 
Department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  With  full 
indexes.  Columbia,  Presses  of  Evans  &  Cogswell,  1  864.  2  v.  in  1 . 
l2r«o.     L.  C,  v.,  W. 

Includes  also   (v.  2,  p.  243-276)   certain  of  the  General 
orders  issued  from  January  to  March,   1864. 

General  orders  for  the  year  1863,  with  a  full  index.  Compiled 
and  corrected  under  authority  of  General  S.  Cooper,  A.  &  I.  G.,  by 
R.  H.  P.  Robinson.  .  .  .  Richmond,  A.  Morris,  1 864.  244 
pp.     12mo.     L.  C. 

General  orders  from  January  1,  1864,  to  July  1,  1864,  inclusive. 
Prepared  from  files  of  headquarters.  Department  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida.  By  R.  C.  Gilchrist.  .  .  .  With  full 
index,  explanatory  notes  and  such  decisions  of  the  War  Department 
as  could  be  collected  touching  matters  of  general  concern  to  the 
service.  Columbia,  Evans  &  Cogswell,  1864.  xxxv,  161  pp. 
12mo.     H.  M.,  L.  C,  V. 

General  order  No.  77.  October  8,  1864.  Richmond,  1  p.;  No. 
82.  October  20,  1864,  1  p.;  No.  85.  December  1.  1864.  1  p.;  No. 
87,  December  1 0,  1 864.     1  3  pp.     H.  M.,  L.  C. 

General  orders,  1865.       147  pp.       H.  M. 

These  are  in  separate  form. 
Uniform  and  dress  of  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States.     Rich- 
mond, Chas.  H.  Wynne,  printer.  1861.     5  pp.,  15  plates  (9  col.). 
4to. 

Bureau   of  Conscription 

Circulars  to  guide  inspections  by  officials  in  the  conscription  service 
with  a  digest  of  laws  and  orders  applicable.  [Richmond.  1864.] 
94  pp.      12mo.     Cover  title.      L.  C. 

Circular  No.  8.     Richmond.  March  1  8,  1 862.     20  pp.     W. 

[Circulars  Nos.  2-16.  Dated.  Headquarters.  Conscript  Depart- 
ment, Columbia,  S.  C.  January  28.  1 864— September  13.  1864. 
in  separate  form.  I       L.  C. 

Circular  No.  20.  Richmond.  Va..  May  4.   1864.     2  pp.     W. 
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Ordnance  Department 

Ordnance  manual  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  Confederate 
States  army.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  J.  Gorgas. 
chief  of  ordnance,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  First 
edition.  Charleston,  Evans  &  Cogswell,  1863.  546  pp.,  33 
plates.        12mo.        H.  M.,  L.  C,  V. 

The  same.  Richmond,  West  &  Johnston,  145  Main  Street, 
1863.      V. 

Regulations  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Confederate 
States  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  States  .  .  .  troops  in  the 
held.     Richmond.  1861.     12  pp.     8vo.     H.  M. 

Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Richmond,  West  &  Johnston, 
1862.     xvi,  122  pp.      12mo.     L.  C. 

Quartermaster's  or  Subsistence  Department 

Regulations  for  the  Subsistence  Department  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Richmond,  Ritchie  &  Dunnavant,  printers,  1862.  54  pp. 
12mo.     L.  C. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  [for  1862].      16 
pp.     Report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Richmond,  Jan- 
uary 1 2,  1 863.    L.  C. 

Surgeon-General 

Directions  for  cooking  by  troops,  in  camp  and  hospital,  prepared 
for  the  army  of  Virginia  and  published  by  order  of  the  Surgeon- 
General,  with  essays  on  "Taking  Food"  and  "What  Food,"  by 
Florence  Nightingale.  Richmond,  Va.,  J.  W.  Randolph,  1861. 
35  pp.     1 6mo.     L.  C. 

An  illustrated  system  of  bandaging.  (Selected  from  Goffres 
Precis  de  bandages.)  By  order  of  the  Surgeon-General.  Rich- 
mond, Ayres  &  Wade,  1 864.    48  pp.,  12  plates.     12°.    L.  C. 

A  manual  of  military  surgery,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
federate States  army.  Illustrated.  By  order  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral. Richmond,  Ayres  &  Wade.  1863.  iv,  297  pp.,  30  plates. 
12mo.    L.  C. 

Regulations    for    the    Medical    Department   of   the   Confederate 
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States  army.  Richmond,  Ritchie  &  Dvmnavant,  printers,  1863. 
76  pp.     1 2mo.     L.  C. 

Resources  of  the  Southern  fields  and  forests,  medical,  economical 
and  agricultural;  being  also  a  medical  botany  of  the  Confederate 
States,  with  practical  information  on  the  useful  properties  of  the 
trees,  plants  and  shrubs.  By  Francis  Peyre  Porcher.  Surgeon. 
P.  A.  C.  S.  Prepared  and  published  by  order  of  the  Surgeon- 
General.  Richmond,  Va.,  Charleston,  steam-power  press  of  Evans 
&  Cogswell,  1863.     XXV.  601  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Standard  supply  table  of  the  indigenous  remedies  for  field  service 
and  the  sick  in  general  hospitals.  1863.  [Richmond,  1863.] 
4  leaves.      i2mo.     L.  C. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

Richmond,  Nov.  5,  1864,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
covering  operations  of  department  since  April  30,  1864.  52  pp. 
L.  C 

Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Richmond,  Macfarlane  &  Fergusson, 
printers,   1 864.     40  pp.      1 2mo.     L.  C. 

Ordnance  instructions  for  the  Confederate  States  navy  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  vessels  of  war  for  battle,  to  the  duties  of  officers 
and  others  when  at  quarters,  to  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and 
to  gunnery.  Third  edition.  Published  by  order  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. London,  Saunders,  Otley  &  Co..  1864.  xix,  171,  cix 
pp.,  20  plates.     8vo.      H.  M.,  L.  C,  W. 

Register  of  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the  navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  January  1 ,  1863.  Richmond.  Macfarlane 
&  Fergusson,  1862.     2  p.,  1.  38  pp.     8vo.     L.  C.  V. 

Register  of  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the  navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  January  1,  1863.  [Richmond.  1863.] 
1 4  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Register  of  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the  navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  January  1,  1864.  Richmond.  Macfar- 
lane &  Fergusson,  1864.      (Navy  Register  C.  S.  A..  1864.)     V. 

Regulations  for  the  navy  of  the  Confederate  States.  1862. 
Richmond.  Macfarlane  &  Ferguson,  printers.  1862.  iv,  239  pp. 
I6mo.      L.  C. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Richmond,  May  1  6,  1  862.  Opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  conscription  act.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  1 ,  1 863.  Report  of  the  Attorney-General, 
to  which  is  enclosed  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Print- 
ing.     I  3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  10,  1863.  Report  of  vessels  sunk  and  burnt 
in  the  Pamunkey  River,  by  Captain  Chas.  S.  Carrington,  A.  Q.  M., 
under  the  orders  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  others.  5  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  13,  1 863.  Communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney-Genercd  inclosing  reports  on  eleven  claims  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    8  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  18,  1863.  Report  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, to  which  is  enclosed  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Printing.      15  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  April  25,  1864.  Report  of  the  Attorney-General. 
2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  1 ,  1 864.  Report  of  the  Attorney-General, 
to  which  is  enclosed  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Print- 
ing.    6  pp.     L.  C. 

POSTOFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Richmond,  March  6,  1 863.  Communication  from  the  Post- 
master-General enclosing  correspondence  with  Campbell  Wallace, 
President  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  in  rela- 
tion to  mail  pay.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  2,  1864.  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
1 9  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  7,  1864.  Report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral.    2 1  pp.     L.  C. 

Instructions  to  postmasters.  Richmond,  Va.,  printed  by  Ritchie 
&  Dunnavant,  1861.     23  pp.     l6mo.     L.  C. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS 

Richmond,  January,  1 864.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.     1 5  pp.     L.  C. 
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Richmond,  January  26,  1865.  Annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents.     9  pp.     L.  C. 

Rules  and  directions  for  proceedings  m  the  Confederate  States 
Patent  Office.  Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  by  Tyler, 
Wise,  Allegre  &  Smith,  1  86 1 .     47,  ix  pp.       1  6mo.      L.  C. 

Another  copy  has  imprint:  Richmond,  Tyler,  Wise  &  Allegre, 
Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Office.      1861.     L.  C. 

Rufus  R.  Rhodes,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  August,   1 86 1 . 


William  Beer: 

The  early  occupation  of  New 
Orleans  by  the  Federal  Armv 
makes  it  an  unlikely  place  for  the 
location  of  much  matter  of  the 
precise  kind  in  which  we  are  at 
this  moment  interested,  namely, 
the  printed  matter  issued  during 
its  existence  by  the  Confederate 
Congress  at  Montgomery  and 
Richmond.  After  eliminating 
the  issues  enumerated  in  the  excel- 
lent calendar  of  Wm.  Freeman, 
issued  by  the  Confederate  Memo- 
rial Literary  Society,  there  re- 
mains a  few  titles  which  may 
prove  to  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose. New  Orleans  has  a  toler- 
ably complete  set  of  the  publica- 
tions of  Goetzel,  of  Mobile. 

To  the  list  of  Confederate 
text-books  Louisiana  contributed 
a  Grammar  published  in  Shreve- 
port. 

Periodical  publications  will 
necessarily  fill  a  large  place  in  the 
bibliography  of  the  Confederate 
period,  if  ever  it  is  completed, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  De  Bow's  Review,  re- 
specting which  it  is  not  unimpor- 
tant to  note  that  there  are  known 


to  exist  five  copies  only  of  a  num- 
ber issued  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  in 
June,  1 864.  This  number  was 
unknown  to  the  editors  who  re- 
suscitated the  Review  in  1 866. 
Of  a  complete  bibliography  of 
the  pubhshed  work  of  the  Con- 
gress there  it  would  be  tedious  to 
read. 

Of  War  Department  publica- 
tions New  Orleans  possesses  a 
great  many  which  are  not  in  the 
Museum  fist,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  rare,  such  as  the  Offi- 
cial report  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  Federal  troops  in  Western 
Louisiana.  Shreveport,  La.  1  865. 
8vo.     89  pp. 

Review  of  certain  remarks 
made  by  the  president  when  re- 
quested to  restore  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard to  the  command  of  Dept. 
No.  2.  Charleston.  8vo.  28 
pp.  n.  d. 

And  the  New  Orleans  imprints 
in  French: 

Exercises  et  Manoeuvres  de 
rinfanterie,  N.  O.  1861.  24mo. 
348  pp. 

Theorie  de  I'Art  MiHtaire, 
N.  O.     1861.    24mo.    223  pp. 
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SOME  BIBLIOGEAPHICAL  PUZZLES  IN  ELIZA- 
BETHAN QUARTOS 

BY  GEORGE  P.  BAKER 

SOME  years  ago  I  bought  at  auction  a  copy  of  ' ' The 
Spanish  Tragedy"  by  Thomas  Kyd.  When  it 
came  to  me,  I  found  it  was  printed  almost  half  and 
half  in  Roman  type  and  in  black  letter.  As  an  in- 
experienced bibliophile.  I  felt  sure  that  some  unscrupu- 
lous bookseller  had  foisted  on  the  public  a  pieced  copy. 
As  at  the  time  there  was  no  bibliography  complete 
enough  to  clear  up  the  matter,  I  returned  the  book. 
Today  I  know,  through  the  work  of  Greg  and  others, 
that  the  list  of  twelve  editions  of  the  play  between  1594 
and  1633,  shows  no  black-letter  copy.  Yet  I  have  held 
in  my  hand  a  copy  at  least  half  in  black  letter,  —  and 
lost  it.  What  must  be  the  provenance  of  this  lost  copy 
which,  even  if  pieced,  contains  a  part  of  an  unlisted 
edition? 

Is  it,  in  the  first  place,  conceivable  that  some  un- 
scrupulous second-hand  dealer,  at  some  time  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  pieced  together  parts  of  two  editions? 
Certainly  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  he  should  have 
spoiled  any  whole  copy  in  order  to  make  this  combina- 
tion of  two.  And  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would 
have  possessed  such  parts  of  two  copies  that  he  could 
produce  a  perfect  sequence,  not  merely  of  texts,  but 
of  signatures.    Above  all,  would  he,  if  wishing  to  do 
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a  fraudulent  thing,  risk  piecing  together  a  text  partly 
in  Roman  and  partly  in  black  letter  type?  Surely  he 
would  strain  to  bring  together  copies  which  would 
make  his  text  wholly  of  one  type  or  wholly  of  another. 
Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  another  hypothesis.  Is  it 
likely  that  an  Elizabethan  printer  would  allow  the  use 
of  two  fonts  of  type  in  the  same  volume?  This  of 
course  might  be  done  either  by  his  own  typesetters  or 
in  putting  out  part  of  the  work,  as  we  know  was  done 
by  Elizabethan  printers.  Of  course,  more  than  one 
compositor  worked  on  a  play.  Indeed,  in  some  quar- 
tos one  can  trace  two  or  three  different  compositors, 
and  the  exact  portions  set  by  each,  through  their  con- 
sistently different  spellings  of  the  same  word.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  no  striking  dissimilarity  of 
type  marks  their  work.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cole,  editor  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  Church  Library,  has  demonstrated  the 
divergencies  in  setting  of  the  First  Folio  Shake- 
speare —  published  not  by  one  person  but  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  publishers  —  through  the  use  by  each  publisher 
of  his  own  type.  Yet  even  the  most  extreme  of  his 
cases  hardly  shows  anything  so  striking  as  this  juxta- 
position, in  the  lost  copy  of  the  ''Spanish  Tragedy," 
of  Roman  and  black  letter  type.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
that  the  Elizabethan  binder,  with  sheets  of  a  number 
of  different  editions  lying  before  him,  picked  them  up 
without  regard  for  editions  or  versions,  aiming  only 
at  keeping  a  proper  sequence  in  the  text? 

It  must  be  clear  that  at  this  point  we  need  to  under- 
stand just  how  we  use  the  word  edition.  I  mean  a  copy 
marked  as  a  separate  edition,  or  showing  a  differently 
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dated  title-page,  or  set  in  different  type,  or  in  any  way 
so  largely  altered  as  to  demand  complete  resetting. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  any 
student  of  these  old  quartos  that  variations  in 
copies  bearing  the  same  date  show  changes  were  made 
when  the  pages  were  going  through  the  press.  Sure- 
ly such  changes  as  these  require  us  to  find  some  other 
name  than  edition  for  each  of  these  varying  copies,  and 
version  will  perhaps  do  as  well  as  any.  Such  changes 
of  a  version  may  run  from  correction  of  a  glaring  in- 
accuracy to  as  important  a  difference  as  one  finds  in 
the  second  version  of  the  first  quarto  of  "Eastward 
Hoe."  The  case  of  this  quarto  Professor  Schelling 
has  stated  as  follows:  "Aspley  had  already  finished 
the  printing  of  'Eastward  Hoe,'  and  sold  some  copies 
in  its  early,  complete  forai,  when  the  order  came  to 
suppress  the  libellous  passage.  This  Aspley  accom- 
plished by  resetting  and  reprinting  the  two  pages  of 
Ql  which  contained  the  objectionable  words,  and  by 
making  up  the  rest  of  the  new  issue  with  the  unsold 
parts  of  the  old."^  This  distinction  between  an  edi- 
tion and  a  version  has  been  clear  enough  for  a  long 
time:  what  I  wish  to  attack  is  an  apparently  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  idea  that  just  as  an  edition 
is  a  whole,  a  unit,  so  too  is  a  version,  so  that,  when 
errors  were  corrected,  the  incorrect  sheets  were  thrown 
away,  and  all  copies  from  the  same  printing  must  show 
exactly  the  same  corrections.  Some  years  ago,  in  pre- 
paring the  text  for  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  edition  of 

1  Jonson's  Eastward  Hoe  and  The  Alchemist.     F.  E.  Schelling,  Belles 
Lettre«  Series,  p.  146. 
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Goldsmith's  Plays  in  the  Belles  Lettres  Series,  I  came 
on  evidence  convincing  me  that  no  assumption  that 
the  pages  of  a  particular  edition  or  version  were  care- 
fully kept  together  could  be  made  for  the  history  of 
''She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  I  found  title-pages  num- 
bered in  proper  sequence  preceding  pages  of  older  and 
newer  printing.  I  faced  copies  wliich  were,  in  a  word, 
veritable  composites.  Experience  since  with  Eliza- 
bethan quartos,  and  particularly  with  a  group  I  am 
about  to  mention,  confirms  my  suspicions  that  such 
reckless  handling  of  pages  of  different  editions  and 
versions  was  by  no  means  infrequent  among  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
We  know  that  there  were  fraudulent  publishers  in 
Elizabethan  days.  The  texts  show  that  publishers 
were  often  careless  in  their  printing.  The  dramatists 
themselves  testify  that  plays  stolen  from  them  by  tak- 
ing down  their  words  in  the  theatre  were  put  rapidly 
through  the  press  with  no  regard  for  accuracy  or  the 
writer's  feelings.  In  the  April  and  October  numbers, 
1908,  of  The  Library,  W.  W.  Greg  has  produced 
evidence  to  show  that  Pavier,  who  already  owned  the 
copyright  of  five  Shakesperean  and  pseudo-Shakes- 
perean  plays,  surreptitiously  printed  four  others,  plac- 
ing on  their  title-pages  the  date  of  their  original  quar- 
tos, although  he  himself  was  printing  in  1619.  The 
nine  he  published  in  a  single  volume.-  Mr.  Greg  says 
of  this:     Pavier  "wanted  to  avoid  the  charge  of  hav- 

2  In  the  Boston  Transcript,  Aug.  25,  1909,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cole  supports 
this  theory  from  examination  of  some  222  specimens  of  the  plays  con- 
tained in  the  suppressed  volume. 
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ing  printed  plays  to  the  copyright  of  some  of  which  at 
least  he  had  no  conceivable  right.  He  placed  old  dates 
on  the  title-pages  that  it  might  appear  that  he  was 
merely  selling  off  the  remainders  of  editions  printed 
years  before  for  other  publishers.  He  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  reason  to  make  his  reprints  facsimiles 
of  those  he  printed  from;  the  date  and  imprint,  to- 
gether with  a  general  typographical  resemblance  per- 
haps, was  enough.  If  we  may  suppose  some  imperti- 
nent bibliographer  to  have  pointed  out  that  the  edi- 
tion of  'Lear'  dated  1608  which  he  was  selling  differed 
from  that  which  was  known  to  have  issued  from  the 
Pied  Bull  in  that  year,  Pavier  no  doubt  replied: 
'That  certainly  is  so,  sir;  but  have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  there  were  not  two  editions  printed  in  that 
year?  If  you  have  heretofore  only  been  acquainted 
with  one,  allow  me  at  once  to  sell  you  his  twin  brother.' 
And  considering  that  the  world  has  accepted  this  an- 
swer for  just  on  three  centuries,  I  fancy  our  bibliog- 
rapher would  have  gone  away  satisfied. ' '  ^  Surely  the 
composite  copy  of  ''The  Spanish  Tragedy"  and  the 
charge  Mr.  Grreg  has  brought  against  Pa\aer  prove  that 
we  need  sorely  to  know  much  that  we  have  not  known 
in  regard  to  the  printing  customs  of  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  even  among  the  most  self-respecting 
printers.  But  there  is  even  stronger  evidence  of  our 
need  to  know  exactly  how  corrections  were  made  by 
these  printers,  and  how  they  treated  the  sheets  in 
binding  up  their  copies  of  what  we,  trusting  to  dif- 

3  The  Library,  1908,  p.  397. 
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ferently  dated  title-pages,  have  regarded  as  separate 
editions  or  distinct  versions. 

In  1904  Mr.  R.  B.  McKerrow  issued  in  Professor 
Bang's  series,  ' ' Materialien  zur  Kunde  des  alteren 
Englischen  Dramas,"  "The  Devil's  Charter,"  by 
Bamabe  Barnes.  Previously  it  had  been  held,  through 
lack  of  careful  examination,  that  there  was  but  one 
quarto  of  1607,  and  one  version,  of  this  play.  Mr. 
McKerrow,  in  his  collating,  found  that  the  four  copies 
of  the  1607  quarto  accessible  to  him,  two  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  in  the  Bodleian,  and  one  in  the  Dyce  Li- 
brary in  South  Kensington,  differed  decidedly.  In 
stating  the  results  of  his  collating,  he  calls  the  two 
copies  in  the  British  Museum,  A  and  B,  the  copy  in 
the  Bodleian,  C,  and  the  Dyce  copy,  D.  His  basis  for 
his  lettering  is  the  correctness  of  the  texts,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  evident  that  the  order  A,  B,  C,  D,  is  chron- 
ological. Indeed,  as  evidence  to  be  produced  will 
probably  prove,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  right  order 
can  ever  be  detennined.  After  his  exceedingly  care- 
ful collation,  Mr.  McKerrow  decided  that,  taking  the 
book  signature  by  signature,  copy  A  is,  except  in  three 
cases,  the  most  correct:  that  in  these  three  instances 
B  is  the  better.  But  his  comparative  tables  show  that 
B  iself  is  in  five  cases  less  correct  than  A.  What  then 
becomes  of  our  usual  idea  that  B  should  and  must  be 
a  separate  putting  together  of  corrected  sheets  of  A, 
or  even  that  A  is  a  putting  together  of  corrected  sheets 
of  B !  When  we  add  that  in  three  cases  copy  C  is  as 
correct  as  A ;  that  in  one  case  copy  D  is  as  correct  as 
copy  A;  and  that  in  two  cases  copy  C  is  more  correct 
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than  copy  B  or  copy  D,  confusion  becomes  worse  con- 
founded, and  we  can  take  refuge  only  in  Mr.  McKer- 
row's  idea  that  in  these  different  copies  we  have  a 
mixing  of  various  sheets  from  various  correctings  by 
different  correctors. 

Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  get  any  light  as  to  the 
probable  order  of  the  copies.  When  one  reads  in  Mr. 
McKerrow's  textual  notes,  on  line  2411  '■^charge,  com- 
ma very  faint  in  C,  D:  trace  only,  A,  absent,  B,"  one 
cries,  ''Aha,  the  very  order  as  shown  by  the  wearing  of 
the  types."  But  the  note  on.  line  2707  blocks  this. 
''Bag.  The  stop  is  faint  in  A:  hardly  a  trace  C: 
no  trace  B.  D."  Here  A  is  stronger  than  C,  when  it 
was  weaker  in  the  preceding  instance,  and  D  goes  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  position.  What  explanation  is 
there  of  such  confusion  as  this  I  It  lies,  I  think,  in 
the  fact  that  the  sheets  were  printed  in  fours.  That 
is,  1,  2  verso,  3,  4  verso,  and  1  verso,  2,  3  verso,  4. 
This  would  allow  for  unequal  correction,  in  that  the 
same  compositor  would  not  necessarily  correct  both 
sides,  and  that  all  compositors  are  indubitably  not 
equally  careful.  Clearly,  under  these  conditions,  poor 
type  might  be  corrected  on  one  side  and  left  uncorrected 
in  the  same  version  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  McKerrow 
makes  it  very  clear,  I  think,  that  though  the  changes 
are  not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  there 
were  two  editions,  in  1607,  of  the  "Devil's  Charter," 
we  certainly  have  four  versions.  He  makes  clear,  too, 
that  only  the  hypothesis  that,  in  the  process  of  print- 
ing, the  amount  of  correction  depended  wholly  upon 
the  keenness  and  the  competence  of  individual  press- 
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men,  and  was  often  very  unevenly  distributed,  will  ac- 
count for  the  condition  of  the  varying  copies. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  the  end  of  our  tangle.  I  hap- 
pen to  own  a  copy  of  the  "Devil's  Charter"  in  the  1607 
edition,  and  there  is  also  a  copy  in  the  Barton  Collec- 
tion of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  I  asked  a  student 
of  mine,  Mr.  Philip  Snedeker,  to  collate  these  with 
Mr.  McKerrow's  texts  and  his  textual  notes,  in  order 
that  we  might  ascertain  with  which  of  the  copies,  A, 
B,  C,  D,  these  two  agree.  The  results  of  his  admir- 
ably careful  collating  were  somewhat  startling.  He 
writes:  "The  two  copies  appear  each  to  be  distinct 
from  any  of  the  four  used  by  McKerrow,  the  Barton 
(B.  P.  L.)  quarto  presenting  the  greater  number  of 
variations."  Listing  differences  of  all  kinds,  in  read- 
ing, typography,  etc.,  Mr.  Snedeker  finds  between  my 
copy  and  A,  45;  my  copy  and  B,  84;  my  copy  and  C, 
75 ;  my  copy  and  D,  35 :  between  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary copy  and  A,  90 ;  between  it  and  B,  83 ;  between  it 
and  C,  34 ;  between  it  and  D,  57,  and  between  my  copy 
and  it,  77.  Mr.  Snedeker  lists  6  differences  between 
my  copy  and  all  the  other  copies,  and  11  between  the 
Boston  Public  Library  copy  and  all  the  copies.  But, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  collator,  or  even 
two,  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  we  may  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  waive  these  differences  of  my  copy  and 
the  Boston  Public  Library  copy  from  all  other  copies 
as  possible  oversights  of  the  previous  collator.  The 
differences  are,  after  all,  mainly  in  the  condition  of 
the  punctuation,  or  in  spelling.  Yet  even  omitting 
these  differences,  we  have  six  copies  of  a  book,  bear- 
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ing  the  same  date,  and  with  few  real  differences  of 
reading,  yet  no  two  alike  in  typography.  Surely  it 
must  be  clear  that  standards  of  composition,  uniform- 
ity in  making  up  a  book  from  existing  sheets,  were 
not  interesting  to  tlie  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  print- 
er. Yet  we  cannot  examine  these  texts  and  be  sure 
that  even  correction  as  blundering  as  this  was  wholly 
made  by  the  printers.  For  instance,  in  line  1898, 
"Tell  your  familiers  they  be  lying  divils,"  of  A  and  D, 
becomes  in  B,  C  and  the  Boston  Public  Library  copy 
"Tell  your  false  liers."  Possibly  this  is  the  slip  of 
some  compositor  reading  the  manuscript  incorrectly. 
But  if  not,  it  looks  as  if  some  eye  better  informed 
than  the  printer's  read  proof  —  perhaps  the  author 
himself  —  or  that  at  different  times,  though  the 
copies  bear  the  same  date,  the  play  was  set  up  from 
different  manuscripts.  The  general  condition  of  no 
one  of  the  copies,  however,  suggests  any  careful  read- 
ing by  the  author  himself,  and  a  difference  in  line  1322 
between  A  and  my  copy,  and  B,  C,  D,  and  the  B.  P.  L. 
copy,  "niming  below  the  rampier"  in  A  and  my  copy 
and  "immuge  below  the  rampier"  in  B,  C,  D,  and 
B.  P.  L.,  suggests  a  misreading  by  one  of  the  compos- 
itors rather  than  an  author's  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  introduction,  in  some  copies,  of  a  word  in 
lines  complete  enough  without  the  addition,  seems 
curious  work  for  a  compositor.  Cases  of  this  are  to 
be  found  in  lines  1312  and  1825.  In  the  first  line 
B,  C,  D  and  B.  P.  L.  introduces  "there"  after  "un- 
horse" and  in  the  second  line,  B,  C  and  B.  P.  L. 
"both"  after  "wounds."    Again,  any  study  of  these 
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texts  makes  a  better  knowledge  of  the  printing  customs 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

Where,  then,  do  all  these  puzzles  leave  us?  First, 
in  our  examination  of  quartos  and  folios,  we  must  al- 
low for  possible  different  settings  by  different  mem- 
bers of  a  sjTidicate,  when  the  title  page  shows  the  ex- 
istence of  such;  for  the  work  of  different  printers  em- 
ployed by  one  publisher,  whether  they  be  men  in  his 
own  shop  or  persons  to  whom  he  has  let  out  the  work 
in  part;  even,  perhaps,  we  must  allow,  on  the  basis  of 
the  copy  of  the  '' Spanish  Tragedy,"  for  the  use  of 
different  fonts  of  type.  "We  must  allow,  also,  for  dif- 
ferent compositors  of  different  degrees  of  intelligence, 
and  of  earnestness  in  correcting  the  parts  entrusted 
to  them,  even  of  var^-ing  powers  of  sight  and  hearing, 
so  that  some  make  more  errors  than  others.  We  must 
allow  for  aural  errors  such  as  "achor"  for  ''acre," 
"sold-slaiding"  for  "soul-sla^^ng"  —  both  forms  oc- 
cur in  these  copies  of  "The  Devil's  Charter;"  for  er- 
rors of  the  eye,  such  as  the  ''niming"  and  ''immuge" 
already  mentioned.  Above  all,  we  must  allow  for  an 
utterly  thoughtless  mixing,  by  the  binder,  of  the  most 
corrected,  the  more  corrected,  the  least  corrected,  and 
even  the  uncorrected  sheets  of  the  same  play,  even  if 
it  goes  to  the  point  of  bringing  parts  of  different  ver- 
sions and  even  different  editions  together  with  a  fresh 
title  page  and  a  new  date.  I  suspect  we  must  allow 
for  the  use  of  the  old  remainders,  with  missing  pages 
filled  out  by  resetting  from  original  quartos,  or  even 
a  setting,  for  these  new  pages,  not  from  the  original 
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but  from  another  manuscript.  Above  all,  we  must 
remember  always  in  handling  these  plays,  that  the 
pubhsher  of  that  older  day  felt  scarcely  any  of  the 
checks  which  today  the  critic,  the  bibliophile,  above 
all  the  author  himself  place  upon  the  modern  pub- 
lisher,—  all  three  press  for  an  accurate  reproduction  of 
the  author's  words  in  a  typography  that  does  the 
printer  himself  credit.  So  long  as  the  text  had  a 
meaning,  it  did  not  worry  the  early  printer  whether 
his  compositor  had  caught  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
author.  That  an  author  should  object  because  in  some 
printing  of  his  play,  part  of  the  text  was  from  one 
manuscript  and  the  rest  from  another,  would  have 
struck  a  publisher  as  senselessly  supererogatory.  That 
one  day,  meetings  like  this  of  bibliophiles  and  bibliog- 
raphers would  seriously  consider  his  typographical 
errors  and  try  to  make  them  the  basis  of  distinctions 
between  editions  and  versions,  might  just  possibly 
have  seemed  to  him  to  partake  of  the  comic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  results  of  any  such  rapid  examination 
of  the  subject  as  this  I  have  been  making  for  you  has 
an  element  of  the  tragic.  The  editing  of  the  future 
must  recognize  two  facts  as  basal :  first,  that  not  even 
the  photographic  reprint  can  in  many  instances  give 
us  the  best  text ;  it  may  reproduce  the  copy  containing 
the  least  percentage  of  errors,  but  even  that  fact  we 
can  ascertain  only  by  recognizing  the  second  truth,  — 
that  when  we  are  making  search  for  the  best  text  of 
a  particular  play,  we  must  take  each  signature  in  fours, 
and  after  comparing  each  set  of  fours  with  all  the  other 
available  copies,  determine  which  gives  the  most  ac- 
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curate  printing  of  the  original.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  case  of  the  six  copies  of  the  ''Devil's  Charter" 
to  see  that  if  "false  liers"  and  not  "familiers"  be 
the  correct  reading,  in  line  1898,  we  should  have  missed 
it  with  three  of  six  copies  before  us.  The  difficulty 
of  the  editor  is  hereby  greatly  increased,  for  it  means 
that  not  only  the  different  editions,  but  every  available 
copy  of  the  same  edition  and  even  of  what  has  been 
held  to  be  the  same  version  must  in  preparing  the 
"best  text"  be  carefully  collated.  In  brief,  I  believe 
that  only  in  the  most  careful  study  of  these  old  quartos 
and  folios  for  what  they  can  reveal  in  regard  to  former 
customs  and  methods  lies  safety,  and  that  we  are  just 
at  the  beginning  of  right  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
these  old  texts  should  be  edited  by  scholars  for 
scholars. 

NOTES  ON  PROFESSOR  BAKER'S  PAPER 

BY    GEORGE    WATSON    COLE 

"I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  much  interest 
to  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read.  It  has 
been  of  unusual  interest  to  me,  because  in  my  re- 
cent work  upon  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  E.  Dwight 
Church's  collection  of  Earlv  English  Literature  I  have 
been  dealing  with  the  verv^  materials  and,  incidentally, 
with  the  same  questions  which  have  been  so  clearly 
described  by  Professor  Baker.  Wlien,  at  my  home,  I 
looked  over  the  programme  of  this  meeting  and  saw 
the  announcement  of  this  paper,  I  anticipated  the  turn 
it  would  take  and  went  carefully  through  the  census  of 
the  ten  Pavier  quartos  of  Shakespeare's  plays  con- 
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tained  in  the  Church  Catalogue  and  tabulated  them. 
The  result  has,  I  believe,  brought  forward  a  phase 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  notice  in  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  Thomas  Pavier  did  or  did  not  print  cer- 
tain plays  dated  1600  and  1608  at  the  same  time  that 
he  printed  certain  others  which  bear  the  date  1619. 

"Of  these  plays,  a  list  of  which  will  presently  be 
given,  I  have  located  196  copies,  or  five  complete  sets 
in  England:  those  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  British 
Museum;  Capell  Collection  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (bound  in  two  volumes) ;  and  in  the  private  li- 
braries of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Huth.  In  this  country  there  are  six  complete  sets: 
those  in  the  Barton  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library;  in  the  Lenox  Library;  and  those  in  the  priv- 
ate libraries  of  Mr.  Church;  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  of  New 
York  City ;  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
(bound  in  one  volume) ;  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  Jr.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  it  is  believed  now  belongs 
most  of  the  set  formerly  in  Lord  Howe's  collection  and 
enough  others  to  form  a  complete  set.  There  are  in  six- 
teen other  public  and  private  libraries  sets  in  varying 
degrees  of  completeness  from  eight  copies  to  a  single 
one.  Mr.  Walter  W.  Greg,  who,  in  the  pages  of  The 
Librarij  (vol.  9,  pp.  113-131,  381-409)  has  advanced  the 
theory  that  all  these  quartos  were  printed  by  Pavier 
in  1619,  could  locate  but  62  of  them.  Mr.  William  Jag- 
gard  (Library,  vol.  10,  p.  211)  located  36  copies  more 
and  refers  to  85  sales.  Our  census,  it  will  be  observed, 
exceeds  these  combined  numbers. 

The  significant  feature  of  our  investigation  re- 
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mains  to  be  stated.  Of  no  separate  play  is  there  less 
than  seventeen  nor  more  than  twenty-two  copies. 
Now,  as  several  sets  of  these  plays  have  come  down 
to  us  bound  together,  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  the  entire  edition  may  have  been  so 
issued.  By  being  thus  bound,  their  preservation  would 
be  ensured  to  a  degree  which  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible had  each  one  been  issued  separately  (stitched, 
with  or  without  wrappers)  as  was  true  of  most  of  the 
genuine  Shakespearian  quartos.  A  number  of  these 
volumes  known  to  have  been  so  bound  have  been  broken 
up,  in  comparatively  recent  years,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Hussey  copy  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  May,  1906,  in 
order  that  their  market  value  might  be  enhanced.  The 
separate  copies  of  these  plays  yet  unaccounted  for  and 
necessary  to  complete  the  full  complement  of  plays  in 
the  twenty-two  volumes  we  have  indicated  is  but  twen- 
ty-four ;  a  number  easily  accounted  for  by  copies  in  un- 
known collections,  those  in  booksellers'  hands,  or  those 
which  have  met  with  casual  destruction. 

''It  seems,  therefore,  tliat  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pollard 
was  quite  right  when  he  abandoned  the  theory  first  ad- 
vanced by  him,  {Academy,  June  2,  1906),  that  the  plays 
the  ' '  Merchant  of  Venice,  "1600  ( "  Eoberts ' '  quarto ) , 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  1600  ("Roberts"  quar- 
to), "Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  1600  ("T.  P."  quarto), 
and  "King  Lear,"  1608  ("N.  Butter"  quarto),  were 
'remainders'  which  Pavier  had  bought  up  and  bound 
with  his  own  editions  of  "Henry  V.,"  1608,  "Yorkshire 
Tragedy,"  1619,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  1619,  the 
two  parts  of  the  ' '  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster, ' ' 
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(1619),  and  ''Pericles,"  1619.  The  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  the  numbers  of  these  quartos  which  are  at 
present  known  to  exist  seems  to  dispose  in  a  most  sum- 
mary manner  of  the  'remainder'  theory. 

"This  view  is  further  strongly  borne  out  by  the  uni- 
form size  of  these  quartos,  a  fact  to  which  Mr.  Greg 
has  called  attention.  In  order  to  satisfy  my  own  mind 
upon  this  point,  I  examined  the  measurements  of  the 
leaves  of  Mr.  Church's  copies.  With  one  exception,  a 
short  copy  of  the  "Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  which  meas- 
ures 6%  X  5%  inches,  the  differences  in  the  measure- 
ments of  all  the  other  copies  did  not  vary  more  than 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  either  height  or  width.  The 
former  ranged  from  7  to  714  inches,  the  latter  from 
514  to  5I/2  inches.  The  only  other  measurements  re- 
corded are  those  of  the  Capell  copy,  bound  in  two  vol- 
umes, which  are  given  as  7^^  x  5%  inches,  but  whether 
these  measurements  are  of  the  boards  or  leaves  is  not 
stated.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  Church  cop- 
ies, secured  at  different  times  and  from  different  sourc- 
es, vary  no  more  in  size  than  would  be  expected  from 
the  treatment  they  have  received  from  different  bind- 
ers, some  of  them  perhaps  having  been  rebound  more 
than  once. 

"Professor  Baker's  paper  suggests  other  interest- 
ing points,  such  as  methods  of  printing  in  Elizabethan 
times,  books  printed  by  several  printers,  those  printed 
on  several  presses  in  the  same  office,  etc.,  upon  which 
much  more  might  be  said,  but  I  will  not  take  up  time 
by  speaking  upon  them  here  as  there  are  other  inter- 
esting papers  upon  the  programme  yet  to  be  heard." 


ENGLISH  DICTIONAKIES  BEFORE 
WEBSTER 

BY  PERCY  W.  LONG 

SIR  JAMES  MUREAY  in  his  Romanes  lecture  has 
described  entertaingly  The  Evolution  of  English 
Lexicography  from  its  beginnings  in  Anglo-Saxon 
glosses  to  its  present  consummation  in  the  Oxford  Eng- 
lish Dictionary.  In  this  paper,  I  desire  to  define  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  restrictedly  as  those  compiled  to  eluc- 
idate the  English  language  to  English-speaking  people. 
These  purely  English  dictionaries  are  a  comparatively 
modern  invention,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  are,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  no  wise  historically  re- 
lated to  the  earlier  bilingual  or  polyglot  dictionaries/ 
In  earlier  times,  when  learning  was  confined  to  the 
cloister  or  the  court,  and  English  retained  something 
like  a  purely  popular  character,  its  learned  users  could 
have  met  with  few  words  which  their  knowledge  of 
French  and  Latin  would  fail  to  explain ;  and  these  few 
old-fashioned  Saxon  terms  fell  more  and  more  into  dis- 
use, as  being  not  sufficiently  ornate.  But  with  the 
secularization  of  learning,  and  the  growth  of  public 

1  Since  Worcester  included  these  in  Ms  list  it  has  been  customary  for 
writers  on  the  history  of  dictionaries  to  give  some  account  of  them; 
but  such  writers  as  H.  B.  Wheatley,  E.  O.  Williams,  and  Sir  James 
Murray,  have  traced  no  historical  connection  between  them  and  the  dic- 
tionaries of  English.  In  Huloet,  1552,  some  English  equivalents  are 
explained  in  English,  but  only  incidentally. 
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schools,  and  the  invention  of  printing,  a  reading  pubUc 
came  into  existence  which  was,  probably,  relatively 
less  familiar  with  the  lingua  franca  of  monks  or  that  of 
courtiers.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  from  distant  lands  only  recently 
well  known,  various  classes  of  persons,  —  travelers, 
tradesmen,  translators,  —  imported  into  their  English 
speech  and  writings  an  ever-increasing  number  of  alien 
words.  These  "outlandish"  or  "ink-horn"  terms  re- 
quired explanation.^ 

A  second  source  of  difficulty  was  the  archaistic  tend- 
ency of  contemporary  purists.  In  harmony  with  the 
ideals  of  Italian  Tuscanism,  which  conformed  to  the 
Trecentist  language  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio, 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  in  1553,  writes  that  "The  courtier 
will  [?  should]  use  no  word  not  in  Chaucer."  This 
ideal,  together  with  the  immense  popularity  of  Chau- 
cer, and  a  few  other  of  the  older  writers,  contrived  to 
keep  before  the  public  a  number  of  obsolete  or  ob- 
solescent words,  which  were  used  especially  by  Spenser 
and  his  many  followers. 

Still  another  stock  of  difficult  terms  was  brought 
foi'ward  in  translations  or  original  works  dealing  with 
professional,  scientific,  or  technical,  subjects.  Some- 
times, indeed,  indices  verborum,  or  brief  explanatory 
lists  of  such  "terms  of  the  arts"  were  provided  for 
individual  works,  as  by  Philemon  Holland  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Pliny.    Equally,  the  archaic  terms  were  cared 

2  A  glance  at  Cynthia 's  Bevels  or  the  language  of  Osric  and  Hamlet 
indicates  to  what  an  extent  fantastic  terms  then  pervaded  fashionable 
speech. 
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for  in  a  measure  by  glosses  to  individual  poems,  as 
E.  K.'s  gloss  to  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar,  or 
more  ambitious  glossaries,  as  that  of  Speght  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer.  Previously  to  all  these  the  special- 
ists '  English  dictionary  had  come  into  being  —  a  dic- 
tionary of  law  teims  by  William  Rastell  (the  editor  of 
Sir  Thomas  More)  entitled  Les  Termes  de  la  Ley. 
It  is  printed  in  parallel  columns  of  equivalent  French 
and  English.  The  Harvard  Library  possesses  many 
editions  from  1567  to  the  18th  century,  and  this  work 
remains  today  in  many  instances  the  ultimate  author- 
ity for  law  terms. 

The  miscellaneous  vocabulary,  however,  is  an  out- 
growth of  lists  compiled  by  various  scholars,  at  first 
apparently  for  private  use,  much  in  the  manner  of 
commonplace  books.  Such  a  list  was  made,  though  not 
known  to  have  been  published,  by  William  Bullokar  as 
early  as  1586,  when  it  is  mentioned  in  his  Bref  Gram- 
mar for  English.  The  first  to  be  published  was  com- 
posed by  another  schoolmaster,  Robert  Cawdrey,  in 
1604.  Though  not  so  called,  it  is  the  first  English  dic- 
tionary, entitled: 

''A  Table  Alphabeticall,  conteyning  and  teaching  the 
true  writing,  and  understanding  of  hard  usual  English 
wordes,  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,  Greeke,  Latine,  or 
French,  &c.,  with  the  interpretation  thereof  by  plaine 
English  words,  gathered  for  the  benefit  &  helpe  of 
ladies,  gentlewomen,  or  any  other  unskilfull  persons, 
whereby  they  may  the  more  easilie  and  better  under- 
stand many  hard  English  wordes,  which  they  shall 
heare  or  read  in  scriptures,  sermons,  or  elsewhere,  and 
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also  be  made  able  to  use  the  same  aptly  themselves. 
Legere,  et  non  intellegere,  negligere  est  —  as  good  not 
read,  as  not  to  understand.  At  London,  printed  by  I. 
R.  for  Edmund  Weaver,  &  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
at  the  great  north  doore  of  Paules  Church.    1604." 

Good  Master  Cawdrey  advises  his  readers  that  some 
preliminary  knowledge  will  be  required:  *'Thou  must 
learn  the  alphabet,  to  wit,  the  order  of  the  letters  as 
they  stand,  perfectly  without  book,  and  where  every 
letter  standeth:  as  (b)  neare  the  beginning."  In  this 
alphabetized  list  of  about  3,000  miscellaneous  hard 
words  the  English  dictionary  became  distinct. 

English  dictionaries  in  the  period  I  treat  assumed 
at  least  four  types,  none  of  which  coincides  with  the 
conceptions  which  prevail  today.  The  first  type  is  that 
of  the  list  of  hard  words.  Dr.  John  Bullokar,  who  in 
1616  supplanted  Cawdrey  with  The  English  Expos- 
itor, thus  defines  its  scope:  ''Considering  the  great 
store  of  strange  words,  our  speech  doth  borrow,  not 
only  from  the  Latine,  and  Greeke,  (and  some  from  the 
ancient  Hebrew),  but  also  from  forraine  vulgar  lan- 
guages round  about  us ;  beside  sundry  old  words  now 
growne  out  of  use,  and  divers  tenns  of  art,  proper  to 
the  learned  in  Logicke,  Philosophy,  Law,  Physicke, 
Astronomie,  &  yea,  and  Di\anitie  it  self  ...  I  open  the 
signification  of  such  words  to  the  capacitie  of  the  ig- 
norant." This  type,  in  which  common  words  like  see, 
do,  pin,  brave,  good,  have  no  place,  was  universal  in 
the  17th  century,  and  nearly  so  till  1721.  It  survives 
even  now  sporadically,  while  the  principle  in  it  still 
causes  in  many  instances  the  omission  of  self-evident 
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derivative  and  compound  words.  We  do  not  record 
the  words  dancing  pump,  dress  shirt,  collar  button. 
Early  lexicographers  did  not  forbear,  however,  to  in- 
clude many  difficult  terms  which  prove  to  have  been 
very  rare.  Many  words  in  Blount  or  Johnson  are  to  be 
found  only  in  such  auhors  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  or 
Philemon  Holland;  while  Cockeram  affords  such  mon- 
strosities as: 

^^Acerseconiick,  one  whose  hair  was  never  cut." 

^'Bubulcitate,  to  cry  like  a  cow  boy"  [not  an  Ameri- 
can cowboy]. 

Cockeram  certainly  classed  these  among  '  *  the  mock- 
words  which  are  ridiculously  used  in  our  language." 
for  he  shows  hard  sense  as  well  as  hard  words,  and 
does  not  overrate  his  public.  ''I  would  entreat  thee, 
gentle  reader,"  he  says,  "that  thou  wouldst  have  care 
to  search  every  word  according  to  the  true  Orthog- 
raphy thereof;  as  for  Physiognomy  in  tJie  letter  P, 
not  in  F." 

A  second  type  of  dictionary  was  inaugurated  by 
John  Kersey  in  1702,  entitled : 

'*A  new  English  Dictionary;  or  a  compleat  collection 
of  the  most  proper  and  significant  words,  commonly 
used  in  the  language;  with  a  short  and  clear  Exposi- 
tion of  Difficult  Words  and  Terms  of  Art.  The  whole 
digested  into  alphabetical  order;  and  chiefly  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  young  Scholars,  Tradesmen,  Artific- 
ers, and  the  female  sex,  who  would  learn  to  spell  true- 
ly;  being  so  fitted  to  every  capacity,  that  it  may  be  a 
continual  help  to  all  that  want  an  Instructor.  By  J.  K. 
London  (H.  Bonwicke  &  K.  Knaplock)  1702." 
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Kersey's  work  is  clearly  an  outgrowth  of  the  spell- 
ing book,  and  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  master  the  language  in  an  elementary 
way.  It  is  thus  the  ancestor  of  our  dictionaries  for  the 
counting-house  and  the  elementary  schools.  In  it,  as 
the  preface  states,  we  have  (and  for  the  first  time)  "a 
most  compleat  Dictionary  of  the  genuine  and  pure 
Words  of  the  English  Tongue,  that  are  constantly  in 
use  among  writers  of  a  clear  judgment  and  good  style, 
excluding  all  others." 

The  combination  of  this  type  with  that  of  the  dic- 
tionary of  hard  words,  resulted  in  the  type  which  en- 
deavors to  include  all  words  —  with  slight  reservations. 
Tliis  is  first  represented  in  1721  by  the  work  of  Nathan- 
iel Bailey,  entitled : 

''An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary: 
comprehending  the  derivations  of  the  generality  of 
words  in  the  English  Tongue,  either  Ancient  or  Mod- 
ern, from  the  Ancient  British,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman, 
and  Modern  French,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian, 
as  also  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Languages, 
each  in  their  proper  characters.  And  also  a  brief  and 
clear  explication  of  all  difficult  words  derived  from  any 
of  the  aforesaid  languages  and  terms  of  Art  relating 
to  Anatomy,  Botany  .  .  .  &c.,  «S:c.,  together  with  a  large 
collection  and  explication  of  Words  and  Phrases  us'd 
in  our  Ancient  Statutes,  Charters,  Writs,  Old  Records, 
and  Processes  at  Law;  and  the  etjTnology  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  proper  names  of  Men,  Women,  and 
remarkable  places  in  Great  Britain;  also  the  Dialects 
of  our  different  Counties  ...  to  which  is  added,  a  col- 
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lection  of  our  most  common  Proverbs,  with  their  ex- 
pHcation  and  illustration.  The  whole  work  compiled 
and  methodically  digested,  as  well  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  curious,  as  the  information  of  the  ignorant, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  young  students,  artificers,  trades- 
men, and  foreigners,  who  are  desirous  thorowly  to  un- 
derstand what  they  speak,  read,  or  write.  By  N.  Bailey. 
London,  1721.    8°." 

This  omnium  gatherum,  Bailey's  Dictionary,  espee 
ially  in  the  folio  editions  of  1730,  1755,  and  1764,  was 
the  supreme  popular  dictionary  of  the  18tli  century, 
holding  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Webster  in  the 
19th  century.  Meantime,  a  fourth  type  was  projected 
and  executed,  which  in  turn  offers  many  analogies  to 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  I  allude  to  the  work  of 
a  lexicographer  styled  by  contemporary  rivals  ''the 
elaborate  Mr.  Johnson."  The  title  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary is  refreshingly  brief:  "A  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language;  in  which  the  words  are  deduced 
from  their  originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  different 
significations  by  examples  from  the  best  writers.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language  and  an 
English  Grammar.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  A.  M.  Lon- 
don, 1755.    2  vols.,  folio." 

Johnson's  method  of  work,  as  is  well  known,  was  to 
use  an  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey's  folio  of  1730  as  a 
repository  for  additions,  and  this  is  the  work  intended 
when,  lacking  a  quotation,  he  credits  a  word  to  ''Diet.'" 

3  The  books  which  he  read  he  checked  in  pencil,  marking  off  portions 
which  were  copied  by  half  a  dozen  amanuenses.  They  also  helped  to 
collect  usages,  and  one,  Francis  Stewart,  is  credited  with  many  of  the 
definitions  of  slang,  cant,  and  gambling  terms. 
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But  a  page  by  page  comparison  with  Bailey  reveals 
discrepancies  in  large  measure  analogous  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  and  the 
Century  Dictionary,  —  notably  in  the  omission  of  sci- 
entific terms,  proper  names,  alien  words,  encyclopedic 
matter,  etc.,  with  corresponding  fullness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  words  strictly  English  and  in  good  use.  Thus 
we  find  in  Bailey,  and  not  in  Johnson,  Aach,  Aar,  Aba- 
cus, ahacot,  Abaddon,  abandum  (law),  abaptistoji,  Ab- 
basides.  But  Johnson  is  incomparably  superior  for 
abandon.  Here  a  definite  selective  principle  was  at 
work,  and  the  type  of  dictionary  sought  after  was  a 
dictionary,  not  of  hard  words,  or  of  elementary  words, 
or  of  all  words,  —  but  of  words  fitted  to  live.  AMiere- 
as  17th  century  authors  delighted  in  recondite  and 
difficult  words,  the  ruling  wits  under  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Georges  were  dominated  by  the  French  ideal  of  a 
perfected  language.  Swift,  Addison,  and  Pope,  all 
were  interested  in  proposals  to  establish  an  English 
academy,  similar  to  the  Academic  frangaise  and  the 
Accademia  della  Crusca,  which  should  be  charged  with 
the  task  of  ascertaining,  purifying,  refining,  and  fixing 
the  English  language.  To  produce  a  dictionary  em- 
bodying the  results  of  such  an  attempt  was  the  task 
which  Johnson  undertook. 

The  breakdown  of  this  ideal,  and  the  later  aim  to 
record  such  words  only  as  are  actually  in  good  use, 
marks  the  transition  to  the  type  of  Webster. 


One  is  often  tempted  to  regard  the  history  of  dic- 
tionaries as  a  process  of  accretion  rather  than  evolu- 
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tion.  The  first  work  to  bear  the  name  dictionary  takes 
pride  in  swelling  the  bulk  of  the  vocabulary.  It  is  en- 
titled: "The  English  Dictionary:  or  an  Intei-preter  of 
hard  English  words.  Enabling  as  well  Ladies  and 
Gentlewomen,  young  schollers,  clarkes,  merchants,  — 
as  also  strangers  of  any  nation,  to  the  understanding 
of  the  more  difficult  authors  already  printed  in  our 
Language,  and  the  more  speedy  attaining  of  an  elegant 
perfection  in  the  English  Tongue,  both  in  reading, 
speaking,  and  writing.  Being  a  collection  of  the  chois 
est  words  contained  in  the  Table  Alphabetical!  and 
English  Expositor,  and  of  some  thousands  of  words 
never  published  by  any  heretofore.  By  H[enry] 
C[ockeram]  Gent.  London  (Edmund  Weaver),  ]623." 
Small  8vo. 

The  expression  ' '  some  thousands ' '  was  barely  justi- 
fied, for  The  English  Expositor  contained  7,000  words. 
When  Cockeram  had  been  passed  by  the  Glossographia 
of  Thomas  Blount  in  1656,  Edward  Phillips  two  years 
subsequently  added  markedly  to  Blount's  vocabulary 
and  still  had  in  his  Neiv  World  of  Words  a  total  of 
about  23,000.  Small  figures,  tliese,  in  comparison  with 
advertisements  of  recent  date !  Elisha  Coles  in  1676  in- 
creased the  vocabulary  to  nearly  30,000  words.  The 
first  to  add  words  by  the  tens  of  thousands  was  John 
Kersey,  who,  in  1708,  published  a  dictionary  of  hard 
words  —  the  Dictionarium  Anglo-Britannicuyn,  in 
which  there  are  20,000  new  terms.  Bailey  in  1730  sur- 
passed him;  but  the  influence  of  Johnson  curbed  the 
advance.  Todd's  famous  edition  of  Johnson  in  1818 
contained  only  58,000.       Then  American  enterprise 
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came  to  the  fore.  Webster  in  1828  printed  70,000; 
Worcester  in  1846,  85,000.  Eival  editions  bettered 
their  predecessors  always  by  a  respectable  percentage, 
until  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  the  chief  com- 
peting dictionaries  approached  or  surpassed  300,000. 
This  increasing  impetus  has  not  been  checked.  Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary  of  1910  totals 
more  than  400,000. 

Where  have  all  the  words  come  from?  The  sources 
are  of  two  kinds:  first,  the  recent  publication  of  spec- 
ial glossaries  or  works  of  reference;  second,  the  special 
field  of  interest  of  the  individual  editor.  Phillips's 
New  World  of  Words  {17 5S)  first  exhibits  these  char- 
acteristics distinctly.  It  is  the  work  largely  of  special- 
ists whose  names  are  featured  next  the  title-page.  Elias 
Ashmole,  for  example,  had  charge  of  the  department 
of  antiquities.  Many  of  these  specialists,  though  not- 
able persons,  relied  too  implicitly  on  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  Thus  the  words  from  Chaucer  follow 
closely  the  errors  of  Speght's  glossary  (as  Rebecke) ; 
the  law  terms  were  very  likely  plagiarized  by  Heme 
from  Blount;  and  the  medical  terms  contain  many 
blunders  traceable  to  the  Physical  Dictionary  of  1657, 
which  was  appended  to  Tomlinson's  translation  of  De 
Renou's  dispensatory. 

An  important  innovation  by  Phillips  was  the  in- 
clusion in  the  vocabulary  of  a  great  nmnber  of  proper 
names,  mythological,  historical,  and  geographical,  es- 
pecially such  as  related  to  Great  Britain.  These  per- 
sisted until  the  6tli  edition  in  1706,  when  John  Kersey, 
then  editing  the  work,  expunged  them.     Bailey's  die- 
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tionary,  nevertheless,  continued  the  practice ;  and  when 
the  influence  of  Johnson  prevailed  to  banish  them  from 
the  vocabulary,  there  grew  up  the  numerous  inconven- 
ient yet  inevitable  appendices  which  continue  to  be  in 
vogue.  The  public  has  never  seemed  to  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  a  word  book  pure  and  simple.  The  desire  is 
for  a  general  referendum. 

The  striking  additions  by  Elisha  Coles  in  his  tiny 
volume,  often  reprinted  from  1676  to  1732,  may  be  sim- 
ilarly accounted  for.  Coles  was  a  kind  of  private  tutor, 
teaching  English  to  foreigners  and  Latin  to  the  young. 
He  compiled,  moreover,  a  Latin-English  dictionary. 
There  are  consequently  in  Coles  a  great  number  of 
words  taken  over  from  Latin  or  from  the  French  and 
English  dictionary  of  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without,  slight  Anglicization. 
Again,  he  introduced  ' '  a  large  addition  of  many  words 
and  phrases  that  belong  to  our  English  Dialects  in  the 
several  Counties."  These  were  not  obtained  chiefly 
from  memory  or  research.  Two  years  previously,  in 
1674,  had  appeared  John  Ray's  collection  of  dialect 
words.  Finally,  Coles  included  from  similar  sources 
much  slang  and  cant.  " 'Tis  no  disparagement,"  he 
adds,  ' '  to  understand  the  canting  terms ;  it  may  chance 
to  save  your  throat  from  bein^  cut,  or  (at  least)  your 
pocket  from  being  picked." 

Without  tracing  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  Ker- 
sey admitted  to  the  vocabulary  purely  alien  terms  (es- 
pecially law  terms),  occurring  in  English  writings; 
in  which  Bailey  included  all  the  words  familiarly 
known  to  all ;  in  which  the  Rev.  John  Ash  in  1775  at- 
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tempted  a  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, including  variant  spellings  and  self-evident 
derivatives  and  compounds,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
influence  of  Johnson  alone  resisted  and  curbed  for  a 
while  this  tendency  to  include  class  after  class  of  pre- 
viously neglected  words. 

His  additions  were  mainly  the  additions  of  a  literary 
man,  for,  as  he  admits  in  his  preface,  "the  English 
Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the 
learned."  For  this  reason  the  encyclopedic  material 
which  Johnson  greatly  desired  had  to  be  omitted.  The 
definitions  of  technical  or  partisan  terms  betray  often 
laughably  the  intense  personal  bias  of  the  author.  The 
same  tendency  is  evident  in  the  contemporary  diction- 
ary of  Benjamin  Martin  (1749),  which  emphasizes  un- 
duly the  mathematical  and  philosophical  terms,  dwell- 
ing especially  upon  those  peculiar  to  the  philosophy  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Fortunately,  the  most  varied  pro- 
fessions have  from  time  to  time  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  dictionary'.  Thus  Cockeram  was  a  gentle- 
man of  fashion,  Blount  a  barrister,  Phillips  a  miscel- 
laneous writer  educated  by  his  uncle,  the  poet  Milton, 
Coles  a  private  tutor,  Cocker  an  arithmetician.  Kersey 
and  Bailey  philologists,  Dyche  a  schoolmaster,  Martin 
an  optician  and  globe  maker,  Johnson  a  litferatcvr, 
Scott  (the  reviser  of  Bailey)  a  doctor,  Kendrick  a  law- 
yer. Ash  a  minister,  Thomas  Sheridan  an  elocutionist, 
John  Walker  an  actor,  —  these  will  suffice.  Only  grad- 
ually and  from  such  varied  sources  did  precision  of 
definition  become  extended  over  the  whole  body  of  the 
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vocabulary,  and  the  collection  of  terms  along  all  these 
lines  become  reasonably  full. 


Though  the  progress  of  lexicography  so  considered 
appears  to  be  mainly  accretion,  it  is  from  another  point 
of  view  truly  an  evolution.  If  one  scrutinizes  a  single 
entry  in  a  modem  dictionary,  with  its  preferred  and 
variant  spellings,  its  choice  of  pronunciations,  its  et- 
ymology carried  back  (one  might  think)  to  Babel,  its 
diverse  meanings  schematically  arranged  and  illus- 
trated by  numerous,  precise,  even  dated,  quotations, 
its  diagram  or  cut  with  an  involved  explanatory  legend, 
its  notes  concerning  the  state  of  use,  its  synonyms  and 
antonyms,  its  encyclopedic  information  and  cross  ref- 
erences—  all  these  compressed  in  the  fraction  of  a 
column  —  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
tense  vivid  power  stored  there  by  the  work  of  many 
minds  in  the  course  of  centuries.  No  one  man,  or  set 
of  men,  could  have  originated  this  complex  product. 
It  is  far  removed  from  the  simple  clues  to  meaning  set 
down  by  Eobert  Cawdrey  in  his  Table  Alpabetical. 
Who  were  the  lexicographers  that  contributed  to  this 
growth  1 

The  first  step  beyond  a  simple  explanation  of  mean- 
ing was  taken  by  Bullokar,  who  distinguished  with  an 
asterisk  the  words  which  he  considered  obsolete.  Cock- 
eram  similarly  marks  as  obsolete  such  words  as 
abandon,  abate,  blithe  —  perhaps  meaning  obsolete  in 
courtly  or  fashionable  speech  of  the  day. 

A  second  step  was  taken  by  Bloimt  in  1656  in  at- 
tempting to  provide  a  rudimentary  etymology.     This 
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consists  in  stating  from  what  language,  if  foreign,  each 
word  is  derived  —  from  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  or  Arabic* 

Blount,  moreover,  is  the  first  to  cite  the  names  of 
authors  as  authorities  for  many  of  the  words  which  he 
includes,  often  giving  precise  references. 

This  practice  was  loudly  decried  by  his  rival  Phil- 
lips, who  holds  it  "abusive  and  ridiculous"  that  "the 
names  of  Authours  .  .  .  be  .  .  .  set  down  as  single  testi- 
monies for  the  fantasticalness  of  their  own  words." 
Phillips,  however,  had  his  fling  at  innovating.  Fre- 
quently, in  the  latter  letters,  he  improves  on  Blount's 
rudimentary  etymology  by  printing  the  word  of  the 
original  language  from  which  an  English  word  is  de- 
rived. Moreover,  as  his  work  was  largely  entrusted 
to  a  corps  of  specialists  to  secure  correctness  of  defin- 
ition, he  naturally  introduces  in  the  entry  a  term  indi- 
cating the  department,  as  physics  or  law,  to  which  the 
word  belongs.  Finally,  he  is  the  first  to  preface  to  his 
work  a  brief  history  of  the  English  language. 

The  addition  by  Coles  of  cant  and  dialect  words 
made  necessary  additional  labels,  which  he  introduced, 
often  particularizing  the  county  in  which  a  dialectical 
word  is  chiefly  found.  But  no  further  substantial  ad- 
vance was  made  until  the  appearance  of  Bailey's  dic- 
tionary in  1721.  This  incorporates  the  results  of  re- 
cent dictionaries  devoted  primarily  to  et;^Tnology,  as 
Dr.  Skinner's  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicanae  of 
1671,  and  the  anonymous  Gazophylacium  AngUcanum 

*  Curiously  enough,  Blount  introduced  the  first  woodcut  —  a  sporadic 
instance  without  real  significance   (p.  304). 
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of  1689.  The  improvement  in  Bailey's  etymologies  con- 
sists in  the  invariable  citation  of  the  original  foreign 
word  and  usually  its  analysis.  For,  as  Martin  some 
years  later  remarked:  ''To  say,  the  word  Abominate 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  Abominatum,  is  saying  noth- 
ing at  all ;  but  if  the  Reader  be  told  that  it  is  derived 
from  two  Latin  words,  Ab,  from,  and  Omen,  a  sign  of 
ill-luck  by  Augury;  he  will  naturally  know  the  true 
and  emphatical  Signification  of  the  Verb." 

In  1727  Bailey  issued  a  supplementary  volume,  which 
he  combined  with  the  former  to  form  the  famous  folio 
of  1730.  This  second  volume  introduces  two  new  feat- 
ures—  woodcuts  for  heraldry  terms  (in  the  folio  for 
various  terms  ^),  and  the  first  attempts  to  indicate  pro- 
nunciation. Bailey  here  depended  on  the  earlier  labors 
of  the  authors  of  spelling  dictionaries  —  notably 
Thomas  Dyche,  whose  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue  in 
1710  and  Dictionary  .  .  .  ivith  Accents  directing  to  .  .  . 
true  Pronunciation  in  1723  indicated  the  syllable 
stressed.    Bailey  did  not  improve  on  these  beginnings. 

The  New  General  Dictionary  by  Dyche,  as  edited  by 
Pardon,  may  be  credited  with  one  other  striking  im- 
provement. Here  for  the  first  time  the  words  were 
"mark'd  with  initial  letters,  to  denote  the  parts  of 
speech,  to  which  each  word  peculiarly  belongs."  In 
accord  with  this  schoolmaster's  device,  we  find  also 
for  the  first  time  "a  compendious  English  Grammar" 
prefixed  to  the  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  work  in  its  innovations 
is  a  small  and  little-known  dictionary  by  Benjamin 

6  Martin's  dictionary  of  1749  is  the  first  to  use  copper  plates. 
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Martin,  published  in  1749.  This  introduces  itaUcs  to 
indicate  alien  words.  It  has  numbers  placed  after 
words  of  doubtful  pronunciation  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  syllables.  It  deliberately  inaugurates  spelling 
reform  in  the  dictionary  by  omitting  final  k  from  such 
words  as  logic,  rhetoric,  and  music.  Here  Johnson, 
who  is  usually  in  accord  with  the  earlier  practice  of 
Martin,  would  have  done  well  to  follow  his  obscure  but 
clear-sighted  contemporary. 

Martin's  greatest  achievement  is  to  inaugurate  care- 
ful discrimination  of  the  various  senses  of  common 
words.  Often  he  records  from  15  to  20  senses  where 
earlier  lexicographers  show  no  more  than  3  or  4.  His 
method  of  getting  at  these  is  not  a  little  curious.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  he  took  Ainsworth's  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary  (1736)  and  the  Royal  French  Dic- 
tionary as  a  basis,  "where,  in  the  English  part  .  .  . 
the  authors  were  obliged  to  consider  every  different 
sense  of  an  English  word."  Martin  not  only  records 
these  numerous  senses,  he  has  a  clear  conception  of  a 
rational  sense  order.  Thus  he  states  it  as  his  plan  to 
give  first  the  etymological  sense,  the  original  sense,  of 
a  word.  This  is  followed  successively  by  senses  classed 
as  common,  figurative,  poetical,  humorous,  technical, 
etc.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  good  an  arrangement  as  any 
that  has  been  proposed. 

Martin,  in  these  respects,  stole  Johnson's  thunder. 
The  one  undeniable  innovation  of  Johnson  is  his  quo- 
tations. Those  in  Blount  are  so  few  that  they  do  not 
impugn  the  character  of  Johnson's  contribution.  For 
the  first  time  the  reader  need  not  exercise  an  act  of 
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faith.  The  dictionary  supi:)lied  not  only  results,  hut 
sufficient  evidence  for  independent  judgment.  The  sub- 
sequent improvement  of  Richardson,  who  arranged  his 
quotations  in  historical  order  falls  just  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  this  paper. 

Indeed,  few  improvements  were  made  in  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  Johnson.  In  1774  the  Rev. 
James  Barclay  for  the  first  time  developed  the  depart- 
ment of  synonymy :  ' '  The  difference  between  words  es- 
teemed synonimous  pointed  out,  and  the  proper  choice 
of  them  determined. ' '  Other  improvements  were  made 
in  the  department  of  pronunciation.  Orthoepists  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  respelling,  the  credit  for  which 
is  to  be  assigned  to  James  Buchanan,  whether  in  his 
Essay  of  1766  or  his  Lingua  Britannica  vera  Pronunci- 
atio  of  1759, 1  am  at  present  unable  to  determine.  Walk- 
er, in  1791,  made  further  advances  by  introducing  a 
prefatory  guide  to  pronunciation  to  which  the  individ- 
ual entries  refer.  In  doubtful  cases,  moreover,  he  re- 
cords more  than  the  one  pronunciation  which  he  pre- 
fers, citing  authorities.  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
the  single  entrj^  had  already  become  comparatively 
complex. 

The  history  of  English  dictionaries  has  not  allured 
many  investigators.  A  popular  account  was  published 
some  years  ago  by  Ralph  0.  Williams  in  a  book  entitled 
Our  Dictionaries.  It  depends  largely  on  the  list  of  dic- 
tionaries drawn  up  by  Dr.  Joseph  Worcester  and  pre- 
fixed to  his  own,  as  well  as  on  a  really  scholarly  paper 
printed  by  H.  B.  "Wlieatley,  Esq.,  in  the  Transactions 
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of  the  Philological  Society  for  1865,  entitled:  ''Chron- 
ological Notices  of  the  Dictionaries  of  the  English 
Language."  There  is  also*  the  Romanes  lecture  of 
Sir  James  Murray  —  an  entertaining  lecture.  But 
readers  should  be  cautious  in  trusting  it.  Murray  at- 
tributes the  first  work  in  etymology  to  Bailey,  over- 
looking Blount,  Phillips,  and  others.  He  states  that 
Bailey  first  introduced  accentuation  in  1731,  though 
he  did  so  in  1727  and  again  in  1730.  He  says  that  no 
important  improvement  was  introduced  between  1755 
and  1800  except  in  orthoepy.  He  overlooks  the  devel- 
opment of  sjTion^Tny.  It  would  be  discourteous  to  pick 
flaws  in  a  paper  prepared,  perhaps  hastily,  for  a  pop- 
ular lecture.'^  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  serious  work 
of  the  chief  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 


From  the  mass  of  details  of  progress  one  or  two 
general  features  issue  conspicuously.  The  old  defini- 
tion of  the  dictionary,  as  it  appears  in  Phillips,  is:  *'A 
book  wherein  hard  words  and  names  are  mentioned 
and  unfolded."  Such  was  the  dictionary  of  the  17th 
century.  Kersey,  however,  defines  it  as  *'A  collection 
of  all  the  words  of  a  language."  Such  was  the  18th 
eentuiy  popular  ideal.  This  was  succeeded  by  the 
selective  principle  in  accordance  with  which  Johnson 
worked.     "Those  who  have  been  persuaded  to  think 

6  Gilbert  M.  Tucker's  lecture  "English  Dictionaries:  which  is  the 
best?"  is  of  minor  importance.  It  appeared  first  in  1892  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Albany  Institute,  vol.  13. 

7  Yet  recently  an  important  writer,  through  trusting  it,  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  dozen  mistakes.     This  may  happen  again. 
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well  of  my  design,"  he  says,  "  will  require  that  it 
should  fix  our  language,  and  put  a  stop  to  those  alter- 
ations which  time  and  chance  have  hitherto  been  suf- 
fered to  make  in  it  without  opposition.  With  this  con- 
sequence I  will  confess  that  I  flattered  myself  for  a 
while ;  but  now  begin  to  fear  that  I  have  indulged  ex- 
pectation which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can 
justify."  Six  years  earlier  Benjamin  Martin  had  said 
with  clearer  decision  (p.  Ill) :  "The  pretence  of  fixing 
a  standard  to  the  purity  and  perfection  of  any  language 
while  the  state  of  the  people  remains  unchanged  and 
unmix 'd  with  others,  is  utterly  vain  and  impertinent; 
because  no  language  as  depending  on  arbitrary  use  and 
custom  can  ever  be  permanently  the  same,  but  will  al- 
ways be  in  a  mutable  and  fluctuating  state;  and  what 
is  deem'd  polite  and  elegant  in  one  age,  may  be  ac- 
counted uncouth  and  barbarous  in  another."  The 
Quixotic  but  noble  idea  of  the  standard  dictionaiy  had 
therefore  no  permanence,  and  the  next  great  dictionary 
to  be  published  declares  its  aim  "to  insert  and  explain 
all  words  which  are  used  by  respectable  writers  and 
speakers"  —  to  record,  that  is,  all  words  in  good  use. 
I  refer  to  the  dictionary  which  appeared  in  1828  en- 
titled "An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage" by  Noah  Webster. 


ON  CALENDARING  MANUSCRIPTS 

BY  WOETHINGTON  CHAUNCEY  FORD. 

AN  entirely  satisfactory  calendar  yet  remains  to 
be  made.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  man- 
uscript treated  as  peptonized  food  does  to  ordinary 
diet,  predigested  for  weak  stomachs.  It  is  intended 
to  save  the  student  the  labor  of  a  drudging  investi- 
gation. 

The  problem  presented  is  almost  that  which  is  given 
in  indexing  a  book,  with  the  added  inconveniences  that 
there  is  only  one  copy  of  the  work  in  existence,  and 
that  copy  is  in  a  form  not  easy  to  handle  under  the 
best  of  conditions.  There  are  books  and  books,  and 
the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  index  varies  with 
each  description  of  book.  No  one  would  seriously  in- 
dex  a  summer  novel.  Fiction,  as  a  rule,  has  no  index 
until  it  has  climbed  to  the  heights  of  a  classic,  when 
some  guidance  is  necessary  to  coach  our  forgetfulness. 
This  guidance  ranges  from  a  concordance  or  an  ency- 
clopaedia to  a  bare  list  of  characters  or  places.  We 
have  a  Dickens  Cyclopaedia,  and  Richardson  listed 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  thoughts  or  phrases  in 
his  well-nigh  interminable  relations.  A  printed  local 
history,  or  a  collection  of  state  papers  cannot  be  in- 
dexed too  freely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  stu- 
dent —  names,  subjects  and  places,  and  mere  page  ref- 
erences are  not  sufficient.    The  index  must  in  part  be 
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explanatory,  the  more  readily  to  assist  the  rapid-fire 
genealogist,  patriot  or  historian  of  today,  who  has 
come  to  expect  —  and  not  unjustly  —  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  task  —  the  real  drudgery  —  shall  have  been 
performed  for  him  by  others.  Look  at  the  great  index 
of  the  N.  E.  Genealogical  Society's  Register,  and  the 
even  more  elaborate  index  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  as  examples,  and  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  expended  to  aid  the  student- 
investigator  will  be  realized. 

But  a  calendar  of  manuscript  material  can  never  be 
a  true  index.  It  requires  an  index  to  be  made  useful. 
This  arises  in  part  from  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terial. Two  methods  of  arrangement  are  possible,  the 
alphabetical  and  the  chronological.  The  alphabetical 
brings  into  view  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  one 
man,  and  is  to  this  extent  useful  to  the  biographer.  But 
to  no  one  else,  and  even  to  him  of  misleading  worth. 
The  replies  to  letters,  references  contained  in  other 
letters,  and  those  many  side-lights  which  make  history 
so  real  and  individual,  are  liable  to  be  overlooked.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  not  alone  what  a  particular 
man  writes  that  counts,  but  what  he  calls  out  from 
others.  Eminence  in  public  life  has  its  penalties,  and 
one  of  them  is  to  repress  the  free  and  natural  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  The  leader  feels  Ms  responsibility, 
and  is  muzzled  by  that  feeling.  But  the  lieutenant  is 
still  at  liberty  to  tell  his  chief  the  real  situation,  and 
his  letters  are  thus  as  a  rule  more  vital  as  history.  An 
alphabetical  arrangement  tends  to  encourage  super- 
ficial examination  and  invites  the  omission  or  overlook- 
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ing  of  much  good  material.  The  calendars  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  are  open  to  this 
objection,  and  it  is  a  more  serious  one  than  appears  at 
first  sight. 

On  the  other  hand  the  chronological  arrangement 
imposes  what  seems  to  be  much  unnecessary  labor, 
even  when  a  definite  purpose  of  search  is  in  hand.  The 
conscientious  investigator  is  bound,  for  his  own  safety, 
to  examine  page  after  page  of  outline  description,  from 
which  he  gathers  a  meager  result  for  his  immediate 
purpose.  This  is  a  disadvantage  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  avoided.  In  that  study,  painful  as  it  may  be, 
he  learns  much  that  is  unexpected,  he  opens  up  unfore- 
seen relations  and  he  acquires  an  all  round  knowledge 
of  his  subject  that  trains  his  mind  while  giving  him  a 
broader  point  of  view  and  a  richer  mine  from  which  to 
draw  his  description  and  illustration.  No  one  who  has 
delved  and  drudged  in  original  material  can  deny  that 
some  of  his  best  discoveries  have  been  accidental.  He 
has  met  with  surprises  which  stimulated  his  ardor  and 
rewarded  his  patient  toil.  It  is  just  the  difference  be- 
tween working  in  the  card  catalogue  and  browsing  in 
the  stacks.  The  chronological  arrangement  is  unques- 
tionably the  better,  and  indeed  may  be  described  as  the 
best  possible. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  I  combined  the  two 
methods,  recognizing  the  double  calls  made  upon  a 
manuscript  collection.  The  papers  themselves  were 
arranged  chronologically;  and  being  listed  or  calen- 
dared on  cards,  the  cards  were  arranged  alphabetical- 
ly.   A  biographer  (scant  of  time  or  of  interest  in  his 
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subject),  a  genealogist  and  one  pursuing  a  purely  per- 
sonal question,  would  consult  the  card  index.  He 
would  there  find  all  papers  written  by  one  man,  and 
perhaps,  where  elaboration  was  thought  expedient, 
cross  references  to  important  mention  of  that  man. 
With  this  he  would  be  satisfied.  Birth,  marriage  and 
death  are  the  great  facts  to  a  genealogist;  service,  to 
the  would-be  member  of  a  patriotic  society ;  letters,  to 
a  biographer  seeking  to  give  the  family  an  uplift  that 
will  enable  him  to  meet  cost  by  selling  his  book  in  an 
ambitious  circle  of  rootlets  and  branchlets  of  the  fam- 
ily tree.  But  it  is  the  historian  who  should  be  aided, 
and  no  historian  having  regard  to  his  reputation  would 
be  content  with  such  a  small  mess  of  meal.  He  must 
see  the  material  itself,  and  study  it,  carefully  working 
out  the  relations  among  men  and  among  incidents. 
To  him  is  opened  the  collection  in  chronological  ar- 
rangement, and  in  that  form  he  wants  his  calendar, 
which  is  the  means  of  a  preliminary  survey,  a  check  list 
on  his  immediate  and  known  objects,  that  will  give  to 
his  trained  sense  the  opportunity  of  passing  over  the 
immaterial.  For  studying  a  period,  or  a  measure  of 
legislation,  or  an  incident,  the  chronological  is  the  best 
arrangement.  In  printing,  the  chronological  should 
always  be  emj)loyed. 

The  larger  question  of  the  extent  of  a  calendar  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  The  two  extreme  limits  are 
a  mere  list  of  papers,  and  the  full  and  complete  publi- 
cation of  every  paper.  The  former  is  too  general  and 
misleading;  the  latter  is  unnecessarily  expansive  and 
expensive.     The  nature  of  the  collection  must  decide, 
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and  a  few  illustrations  will  assist  us  to  outline  the 
problem. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  some  years  ago,  obtained 
the  papers  and  ledgers  of  a  mercantile  house  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  which  had  been  in  business  from  1780  to 
1856  —  some  70,000  separate  pieces  in  all.  As  a  large 
tobacco  house  and  one  dealing  in  foreign  imports,  the 
commercial  connections  with  the  West  Indies  and  Eu- 
rope were  wide,  and  at  times  —  as  in  the  days  of  the 
embargo  and  war  —  of  high  interest.  Foreign  prices- 
current,  and  merchants'  letters,  domestic  prices  and 
correspondence,  the  rise  of  a  commercial  house 
to  prominence  and  its  gradual  fall  and  disap- 
pearance in  bankruptcy,  offered  the  best  material  for 
a  social  and  economic  study  of  a  part  of  a  southern 
state  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Yet  a  mere  list 
of  names  or  documents  would  not  have  been  justified, 
and  the  expense  would  have  been  prohibitive.  Thou- 
sands of  bills,  accounts,  invoices  and  manifests  made 
the  task  an  almost  impossible  one.  What  summary  can 
be  made  of  a  merchant's  account?  Yet  the  collection 
is  excellent  historical  material.  Some  day  a  special 
student  will  come  and  find  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment exactly  suited  to  his  purpose.  No  calendar 
could  assist  him.  It  was  a  case  where  not  only  the 
mass  but  the  comparatively  limited  interest  of  the  ma- 
terial forbade  so  much  as  an  attempt  at  calendaring. 
Much  material  in  public  departments  answer  to  the 
same  conditions,  immense  masses  of  administrative 
documents,  of  which  only  the  signature  could  have  any 
possible  utility. 
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Step  one  step  higher,  and  look  at  the  papers  of 
Thomas  Corwin,  once  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'. 
The  material  is  largely  applications  for  office,  with  a 
few  on  public  business  and  still  fewer  on  private  mat- 
ters —  all  covering  the  period  of  his  service  in  the 
Treasury.  A  mere  list  of  the  writers  suffices,  with  the 
briefest  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  letter.  The 
full  name  of  the  writer,  the  date  and  place  where  writ- 
ten, the  person  and  place  addressed,  a  single  word  of 
contents,  like  *' office,"  ** congratulation,"  ''loan,"  are 
the  essential  features  of  such  a  card.  The  number  of 
pages  is  useful  as  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  how  far 
the  calendar  condenses  the  letter,  but  I  see  no  reason 
for  inserting  the  exact  measurements  of  the  sheet  of 
paper.  The  fact  that  the  paper  is  a  holograph  or  not 
should  be  stated,  and  if  not  a  holograph,  whether  it  is 
a  copy,  a  draught,  or  a  composite  paper. 

Pass  to  another  description,  the  papers  of  a  lesser 
light  on  the  social  or  political  stage.  Here  the  real 
difficulties  of  calendaring  begin,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  letters, 
names  and  subjects,  as  well  as  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed as  essentials.  x\t  once  some  discretion  and 
some  historical  knowledge  are  essential.  Names  of 
writers  alone  would  not  be  decisive.  One  who  is  a 
veritable  fool  under  ordinary  conditions,  may  give  an 
excellent  account  of  what  is  passing,  an  account  that 
will  be  pure  gold  to  the  liistorian.  A  letter  from  a 
backwoods  settlement  to  Jefferson,  picturing  the  social 
or  political  conditions  there  existing,  and  indicating 
a  trend  in  the  history  of  party  politics,  may  be  worth 
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a  dozen  Jefferson  letters.  It  is  a  mistake  to  dwell  up- 
on great  names.  At  once  the  skill  of  the  calendarer  is 
put  to  the  test  by  such  a  collection.  He  must  select, 
weigh  the  importance,  relative  and  absolute,  and  judge 
of  the  special  purposes  which  the  collection  and  its 
component  parts  will  serve.  A  mechanical  compiler 
will  treat  an  account  current  at  as  great  length  and 
with  as  great  detail  as  an  important  state  paper;  and 
it  is  precisely  this  mechanical  compiler  who  has  served 
to  bring  the  system  of  calendars  into  question  and  dis- 
repute. His  costly  inefficiency  has  tended  to  discredit 
the  system. 

This  is  why  the  makers  of  good  calendars  of  manu- 
scripts are  so  rare  and  so  difficult  to  engage.  They 
must  have  historical  knowledge,  joined  to  a  highly 
trained  sense,  one  that  will  prevent  an  excessive  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  will  possess  an  ability  to  pass 
over  what  is  of  little  or  no  importance.  To  treat  a  re- 
quest to  settle  a  bill,  a  dunning  letter  from  a  trades- 
man, with  just  the  same  fullness  and  formality  as  an 
account  of  a  closely  contested  election  or  a  battle  is 
on  the  face  of  it  absurd.  Is  it  any  less  absurd  to  un- 
dertake to  mention  every  subject  in  a  letter,  or  every 
name  1  And  when  names  are  mentioned  to  give  the  full 
name,  surnames  and  all,  with  any  mention,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  a  major  general,  or  the  signature  by  mark 
made  by  the  blacksmith  who  replaced  a  shoe  at  the 
road  smithy?  In  French  names  the  number  of  sur- 
names run  as  high  as  five  or  six.  Take  Lafayette's: 
Marie  Jean  Paul  Joseph  Roche  Ives  Gilbert  du  Motier, 
Marquis  de  la  Payette.    Is  it  not  silly  to  repeat  that 
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roll  of  names  whenever  mention  of  Lafayette  is  made? 
Yet  I  can  name  calendars  in  print  where  that  fault  is 
carried  to  an  extreme,  adding  nothing  to  our  knowl- 
edge, some  to  our  confusion  and  an  appreciable  per- 
centage to  the  expense  of  printing.  The  index,  for 
every  calendar  should  have  an  index,  is  the  place  for 
gathering  in  one  entry  the  full  name. 

In  England  the  directing  agency  in  public  calendars 
is  of  high  quality.  I  need  only  name  Gardiner,  Hume, 
Miss  Bateson  and  Saintsbury  to  make  this  plain,  and 
many  more  could  be  mentioned  from  the  calendars  of 
the  Public  Record  Office  or  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  The  object  is  to  cover  with  reasonable 
fullness  the  entire  collection,  dwelling  upon  the  more 
important  features.  The  calendars  are  thus  of  a  com- 
posite character.  Some  papers  are  printed  in  full, 
some  are  summarized,  phrases  may  be  given  as  they 
were  written,  or  a  paraphrase  of  them,  and  finally  a 
large  number  of  more  or  less  formal  or  unimportant 
papers  are  listed  or  referred  to  in  a  very  general  way. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  record  as  a  whole  will  never 
be  printed  in  full,  and  so  the  object  is  to  give  a  fair 
indication  of  the  contents  and  a  transcript  of  matters 
of  importance.  Some  criticism  could  be  made  of  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  documents,  and  the  criticism 
will  be  apt  to  come  from  the  special  student,  intent 
upon  following  his  single  thread  of  investigation.  No 
two  persons  would  make  the  same  selection  or  weigh 
the  relative  importance  of  papers  in  the  same  manner. 
So  the  criticism  is  unjust  to  that  extent,  and  for  ob- 
jects of  study,  to  be  imitated  within  proper  bounds, 
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I  can  not  offer  better  models  than  the  issues  of  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls  and  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  I  append  the  rules  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  our  conditions. 

With  us  this  directing  agency  is  almost  entirely 
wanting.  There  is  an  Historical  Mlanuscripts  com- 
mission in  the  American  Historical  Association,  but  it 
has  not  formulated  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  its  pro- 
cedure, more  because  of  the  want  of  material  to  work 
upon  than  from  a  want  of  will.  The  listing  of  names 
which  will  secure  a  definite  advantage  has  almost 
monopolized  the  effort  that  could  be  directed  more 
profitably  into  other  directions.  Many  of  the  States 
have  compiled  and  printed  lists  of  their  soldiers  and 
officers  from  the  war  of  independence  through  the 
Spanish  American  contest  —  large  volumes,  costly  to 
prepare,  costly  to  publish  and  confessedly  incomplete. 
The  War  Department  can  boast  of  its  millions  of 
cards,  descriptive  of  the  service  of  every  soldier  in 
our  wars ;  but  that  list  has  served  the  pension  agents 
and  patriotic  genealogy  better  than  it  can  ever  serve 
history;  and  when  printed,  if  it  is  ever  printed,  will 
still  have  little  utility  to  the  student.  It  would  serve 
no  useful  end  to  list  in  the  same  manner  every  proper 
name  mentioned  in  a  collection,  for  the  mere  references 
would  swamp  the  investigator.  At  its  best  a  calendar 
is  a  guide,  and  a  very  convenient  one,  but  it  cannot  do 
the  whole  work  of  the  investigator,  and  should  not  seek 
to  do  more  than  to  relieve  him  of  the  most  serious  part 
of  his  drudgery.  If  we  are  tempted  to  hope  for  the 
publication  in  extenso  of  collections,  or  the  more  unim- 
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portant  of  them,  our  zeal  is  restrained  by  the  picture 
of  the  awful  resultant  flood  of  reading  matter.  Im- 
perfect as  it  is  the  calendar  will  suffice  for  the  present. 

I  have  already  placed  some  limitations  on  the  pre- 
paration of  calendars,  and  now  turn  to  others  imposed 
by  the  cost.  This  question  of  expense  is  a  serious  one, 
and  is  prohibitive  on  a  small  institution  unless  the 
spare  time  of  assistants  is  available  for  occassional  ap- 
plication. This  is  at  best  a  makeshift,  resulting  in  inef- 
ficiency. Not  only  should  the  time  of  one  person  be 
continuously  employed  at  that  task,  but  no  other  person 
should  be  put  upon  that  collection.  The  study  of  hand- 
writing, the  identification  of  unsigned  papers  or  drafts 
and  the  location  of  undated  documents  require  an  exer- 
cise of  memory  and  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained 
only  from  unbroken  effort.  An  hour  today,  a  half  hour 
tomorrow,  and  so  on,  defeats  the  best  endeavors  of  a 
good  expert ;  how  much  more  demoralizing  therefore  to 
the  unexpert. 

It  follows  that  a  calendarer  should  have  few  other 
occupations  or  calls  upon  his  time.  This  is  the  principal 
cost  item.  In  a  calendar  of  reasonably  full  proportions, 
allowing  for  such  interruptions  as  the  anxious  inquirer 
brings,  a  good  worker  can  make  about  50  cards  a  day 
on  an  average.  This  means  about  12,000  cards  a  year 
at  the  most.  In  actual  experience  I  have  never  attained 
anything  like  that  figure,  and  between  7  and  8,000  rep- 
resent the  maximum  output  for  one  worker.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  figures  were  obtained  under 
what  could  be  regarded  as  favorable  conditions,  in 
a  division  devoted  to  manuscripts,  and  subject  only  to 
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such  interruptions  as  were  incident  to  the  care  of  man- 
uscripts. To  calendar  the  Andrew  Jackson  Papers 
would  thus  require  between  three  and  four  years,  and 
involve  an  expense  of  $4000,  as  the  very  least.  This 
allows  some  time  for  the  identification  of  names  and 
papers,  involving  not  a  little  research  and  balanced 
judgment.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the  hindrances  to 
investigation  which  an  isolation  of  material,  and  often 
its  burial  in  a  geographically  eccentric  place  involve, 
this  matter  of  expense  raises  the  question  whether  any 
but  the  large  institutions,  or  such  as  have  special  facil- 
ities, can  afford  to  keep  manuscript  collections.  It  is 
an  argument  for  concentrating  such  material  in  histor- 
ical societies  and  large  libraries,  where  it  can  be  made 
available  to  the  student. 

The  expense  of  preparing  the  calendar  is  only  one 
item  —  usually  the  more  important.  Unless  the  cards 
are  printed,  they  can  serve  only  a  limited  use,  and  in- 
deed can  serve  only  as  an  aid  to  the  librarian  and  the 
occasional,  very  occasional,  I  fear,  visitor.  But  for 
every  reason  that  can  discourage  the  preparation  of  a 
calendar  there  are  two  against  the  printing,  for  the 
quality  undergoes  in  the  process  so  severe  a  test  as  to 
be  almost  prohibitive. 

Where  our  institutions  can  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  the  preservation  of  manuscripts 
and  cause  them  to  be  deposited  in  the  large  institutions. 
If  they  possess  such  material  let  them  publish  a  general 
list  of  the  collections  they  hold,  without  undertaking 
to  give  so  much  as  a  partial  calendar.  A  model  of  this 
form  of  list  is  that  printed  by  the  New  York  Public 
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Library,  in  the  Bulletin  for  July,  1901.  A  not  dissim- 
ilar treatment  is  given  in  the  two  calendars,  one  of 
the  Sparks  MSS.  and  the  other  of  the  Lee  MSS.,  pre- 
pared by  Justin  Winsor,  and  printed  as  Nos.  8  and  22 
of  the  "Bibliographical  Contributions,  Library  of  Har- 
vard University."  Also  in  the  list  of  Manuscripts  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  issued  by  Mr.  Thwaites. 

Rules  laid  down  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls: 

1st.  All  formal  and  official  documents,  such  as  let- 
ters of  credence,  warrants,  grants,  and  the  like,  should 
be  described  as  briefly  as  possible. 

2nd.  Letters  and  documents  referring  to  one  sub- 
ject only  should  be  catalogued  as  briefly  as  is  consistent 
with  correctness.  But  when  they  contain  miscellaneous 
news,  such  a  description  should  be  given  as  will  enable 
a  reader  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  variety  of 
their  contents 

7th.  Wliere  letters  are  endorsed  by  the  receivers  and 
the  date  of  their  delivery  specified,  those  endorsements 
are  to  be  recorded. 

8th.  The  number  of  written  pages  of  each  document 
is  to  be  specified,  as  a  security  for  its  integrity,  and  that 
readers  may  know  what  proportion  the  abstract  bears 
to  the  original 

10th.  Where  documents  have  been  printed,  a  refer- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  publication. 

11th.    Each  series  is  to  be  chronological 
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THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY 

BY  CHAKLES  HENRY  LINCOLN 

FEW  libraries  in  this  country  reflect  more  clearly 
the  character  and  work  of  their  founders  and  suc- 
cessive librarians  than  does  the  library  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society.  The  names  of  Thomas,  Bald- 
win, and  Lincoln  stand  out  most  prominently  in  any  at- 
tempt to  summarize  the  collections  of  the  Library  and 
they  are  especially  noticeable  in  a  description  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  society.  It  is  most  fitting  therefore 
that  the  work  of  these  leaders  should  be  considered  in 
some  detail  if  we  are  to  learn  how  the  collections  have 
accumulated. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  prominent  editors 
and  publishers  of  his  time,  proved  liis  abilty  to  do  two 
things  at  once  and  to  do  both  well  by  collecting  an  ex- 
tensive library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  busily  engaged  in  his  newspaper  and 
printing  office  work.  Thus  when  he  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society  in  1812  Thomas  had  fonned 
the  nucleus  of  the  collection  as  it  exists  today  and  from 
that  date  until  his  death  in  1831  he  continued  his  work. 
Aided  by  such  assistants  as  Aaron  Bancroft,  Samuel 
Jennison  and  William  Lincoln,  the  historian,  he  saw 
a  steady  and  most  welcome  increase  in  the  volume  and 
variety  of  the  manuscripts  here  gathered. 
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A  glance  at  the  records  shows  the  varied  character 
of  the  accessions.  Thus  at  a  meeting  held  but  seven 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Society  gifts  were  an- 
nounced of  70  original  letters  of  noted  clergjTnen 
(1650-1712)  written  to  John  Cotton,  two  sennons  in 
Indian  and  English  (1709,  1716)  by  Josiah  Cotton, 
eleven  deeds  of  land  by  Indians  in  Plymouth  County 
(1665-1712),  the  original  articles  upon  which  was 
founded  the  Philomusarian  Club  of  Harv^ard  College 
(1728)  and  the  Journal  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell  kept 
during  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  (March- Aug- 
ust 1745).  Nor  was  this  all.  As  if  to  illustrate  the 
widely  different  fields  from  wliich  accessions  were 
drawn,  a  gift  was  announced  at  this  same  meeting  of 
letters  and  other  manuscripts  taken  from  a  Barbary 
cruiser  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  an  American  War- 
ship in  1804. 

In  addition  to  manuscripts  obtained  from  outside 
sources  Thomas  contributed  many  valuable  letters  and 
papers  of  his  own.  Among  these  the  Society  has  his 
diary  from  1808  to  1828  kept  on  the  pages  of  inter- 
leaved almanacs  and  a  volume  of  over  300  letters  re- 
ceived by  him.  In  these  letters  and  on  many  pages  of 
the  diary  are  found  records  and  descriptions  of  events 
of  historical  importance  nowhere  else  available  in  equal- 
ly concise  form.  This  diary  the  Society  has  published 
in  its  series  of  Transactions. 

Closely  following  the  stewardship  of  Thomas  came 
the  election  of  Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin  as  per- 
manent librarian.  Under  his  care  the  manuscript  col- 
lections grew  and  the  correspondence  and  diary  of  the 
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new  librarian  proved  even  more  instructive  and  of 
more  historical  importance  than  were  those  of  the  So- 
ciety's first  president.  In  his  work  Baldwin  felt  him- 
self restricted  by  no  locality.  As  the  founder  of  the 
Society  had  been  a  national  and  not  merely  a  local 
figure  the  new  librarian  determined  that  the  collection 
under  his  charge  should  be  a  national  one.  Writing 
to  Lt.  George  S.  Blake  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  from  whom 
some  valuable  naval  manuscripts  had  been  received 
he  says:  *'I  have  proposed  to  myself  the  agreeable 
labor  of  availing  myself  of  every  opportunity  to  in- 
crease our  collection  [of  manuscripts].  The  corres- 
pondence of  the  Society  alone  would  furnish  a  great 
number  and  by  proper  care  the  collection  may  be  ren- 
dered extremely  interesting. ' '  A  letter  to  Rev.  Henry 
Ware  of  Harvard  College  is  of  the  same  import  and  to 
another  friend  of  the  Society  Baldwin  writes  regard- 
ing the  gathering  of  manuscripts:  ''If  ever}^  one  helps 
a  little  a  great  result  may  be  looked  for."  The  librar- 
ian's personal  interests  were  largely  along  the  lines 
of  history  and  biography,  and  he  was  a  strong  pleader. 
His  friendships  also  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his 
work  as  a  collector.  For  the  New  England  material 
his  debt  to  William  Lincoln  was  great  and  was  fre- 
quently acknowledged.  At  the  national  capital  were 
John  Davis  and  Edward  Everett  among  statesmen  and 
the  firm  of  Gales  and  Seaton  among  journalists.  In 
the  nearby  city  of  Baltimore  was  Hezekiah  Niles  who 
in  May  1832  promised  Baldwin  a  set  of  his  Register 
and  made  other  gifts  to  the  library.  It  is  instructive 
today  to  read  a  letter  of  1832  from  Niles  saying  that 
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by  reason  of  his  support  of  the  protective  tariff  his 
business  was  in  poor  conditon  and  he  had  lost  many- 
friends  but  that  his  heart  was  in  the  cause  and  that  he 
must  continue  to  support  the  tariff  until  the  question 
was  settled.  Other  letters  received  by  Baldwin  are 
scarcely  less  interesting.  The  attitude  of  New  Eng- 
land toward  Andrew  Jackson  is  well  illustrated  by  var- 
ious letters  from  New  Englanders  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  winter  1832-1833.  In  the  mind  of  one  Jackson 
is  *'a  feeble  old  man  with  strong  keepers";  another 
advises  that  New  England  send  ''an  athletic  man  to 
Washington"  who  can  hold  his  own  with  the  President, 
and  a  third,  writing  in  February,  1833,  declares  that 
Jackson  has  taken  the  settlement  of  the  nullification 
problem  into  his  own  hands  and  left  to  Congress  the 
arrangement  of  the  tariff  dispute  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  that  body.  Baldwin  himself 
admired  Jackson's  skilful  action  at  this  time  and  a 
year  later  predicted  that  he  would  ''get  out  of  his  bank 
scrape  with  the  same  triumphant  success. ' ' 

As  may  be  readily  inferred  such  letters  as  these 
made  rich  accessions  to  the  collections  of  the  library. 
Merely  for  autographs  the  series  of  letters  to  Baldwin 
is  noteworthy.  As  an  index  to  material  received  dur- 
ing his  libraiianship  it  is  almost  equally  important. 
From  Maine  Henry  Davidson  writes  that  he  is  sending 
1,200  letters  from  churches  and  ministers  and  promises 
to  aid  in  the  collection  of  Maine  newspapers  for  the 
Society.  From  Newport,  R.  I.,  Lt.  George  S.  Blake 
of  the  Navy  sends  a  letter-book  containing  a  good  col- 
lection of  letters  passing  between  Gen.  William  Eaton 
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and  Capt.  Isaac  Hull  during  the  former's  campaign 
against  Tripoli,  together  with  records  of  certain  Court- 
martial  proceedings  in  the  United  States  Navy  during 
the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Contributions  from  Massachusetts  are  too  fre- 
quent to  be  so  easily  listed.  In  the  light  of  their 
recent  publication  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  it  may  be 
worth  while  noting  that  many  of  the  manuscripts  of 
John  Burk  and  Timothy  Ruggles  forming  a  portion  of 
the  ''Manuscripts  relating  to  the  French  and  Indian 
war"  now  in  the  Archives  of  the  Society  were  received 
as  a  result  of  the  friendship  between  Baldwin  and 
Henry  W.  Cushman  of  Bernardston.  From  Henry 
Newman  of  Boston  came  offers  to  assist  in  securing 
letters  from  John  Hancock  relating  to  the  building  of 
the  Revolutionary  Navy  and  from  Jared  Sparks,  Sam- 
uel G.  Drake  and  others  came  letters  showing  an  equal 
interest  in  the  progress  of  Baldwin's  work.  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  were  not  the  only 
sections  represented.  Letters  from  Florida,  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Ohio  valley  showed  a  similar  spirit. 
It  is  little  exaggeration  to  say  that  Baldwin's  corre- 
spondence during  the  years  of  his  librarianship  shows 
hardly  a  state  untouched  or  from  which  no  contribu- 
tion of  value  came  to  his  care. 

The  spirit  of  devotion  shown  by  Thomas  and  Bald- 
win has  been  continued  by  their  successors  in  office 
and  by  other  loyal  friends  of  the  Society.  As  a  result 
the  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  library  numbers 
today  about  35,000  pieces.  Figures,  however,  give  a 
poor  estimate  of  the  value  of  any  collection  of  writings. 
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One  number  may  stand  for  an  Orderly  Book  covering 
a  period  of  five  months,  another  for  a  diary  of  250 
pages  while  a  third  stands  for  a  letter  of  25  words.  It 
is  hardly  more  satisfactory  to  say  that  the  manuscripts 
could  be  bound  in  1200-1500  volumes  for  in  this  case 
also  the  various  volumes  would  undoubtedly  be  of  very 
unequal  interest.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  groups  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Society's  custody  to  realize  the  wealth  of  its  collections. 
Here  we  shall  find  the  history  of  the  birth  of  an  Ameri- 
can spirit  in  the  nation's  early  religious  and  political 
struggles  and  the  development  of  a  national  life  during 
the  wars  against  the  French  and  Indians.  Following 
this  are  papers  showing  the  growth  of  a  central  gov- 
ernment necessitated  by  the  war  for  independence  and 
the  realization  of  national  unity  resulting  from  the  ac- 
quisition and  settlement  of  western  territoiy  owned 
by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Not  all  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety relate  to  American  history.  Some  pieces  date 
from  a  much  earlier  period.  x\mong  these  may  be  men- 
tioned two  illuminated  missals  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century  and  an  early  copy  of  the  Koran.  From 
the  Bentley  collection  received  in  1820  there  may  be 
cited  also  several  voliunes  of  Persian,  Arabic  and  Chi- 
nese manuscripts.  Considering  these  as  curiosities 
rather  than  as  sources  from  which  the  modem  writer 
obtains  his  information,  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  ear- 
liest of  our  American  papers.  Here  is  the  account  of  a 
''Voyage  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1613  to  the 
late  discovered  Countrye  of  Greenland  and  a  brief  dis- 
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cription  of  the  same."  Although  this  volume  contains 
many  illustrations  of  the  life  of  the  country  visited 
and  covers  some  40  pages  it  can  receive  only  this  brief 
mention.  In  like  manner  the  diaiy  of  John  Hull, 
Mintmaster  of  Massachusetts  in  1652  and  the  Note 
Book  of  Thomas  Lechford  1638-1641  must  be  as  slight- 
ly noticed.  These  manuscripts  have  been  printed  by 
the  Society  and  thus  made  accessible  to  every  student. 
Of  the  collection  of  manuscript  sermons  in  the  So- 
ciety's archives  an  exhaustive  description  would  tax 
the  patience  of  many  historical  students  and  few  would 
care  to  do  more  than  scan  a  list  of  the  whole  number 
here  gathered.  To  one  group  of  manuscripts  contain- 
ing many  of  religious  importance  more  attention  must 
be  given.  These  are  the  Mather  manuscripts.  The 
Mathers  were  leaders  in  the  intellectual  and  religious 
life  of  their  time  and  reference  is  frequently  made  to  the 
papers  of  this  family  in  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety's library.  They  consist  of  several  hundred  pieces 
including  letters,  diaries,  sermons  and  essays.  Rich- 
ard Mather  is  represented  by  several  important  papers 
on  church  government  1635-1657  and  by  many  manu- 
script sermons.  The  diaries  of  Increase  Mather  writ- 
ten closely  in  interleaved  almanacs  for  various  years 
from  1659  to  1721,  fill  fifteen  volumes  giving  an  almost 
personal  insight  into  his  daily  life,  and  his  Autobiog- 
raphy written  for  his  Children  completes  the  well 
drawn  outline.  The  letter  which  prefaces  this  life 
story  is  worth  quoting.  ''Dear  Children,  You  are  all 
of  you  so  many  parts  of  my  life  and  dearer  to  me  y"  all 
things  which  I  enjoy  in  this  world     ...     I  have 
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thought  y'  y^  relation  of  what  y^  Lord  has  done  for  y"" 
father,  and  y®  wonderful  experience  wh  he  has  had  of 
God's  faithfulness  towards  him  might  be  a  means  to 
cause  you  to  give  yo  selves  entirely  to  y*  Lord  Jesus 
and  to  endeavor  to  walk  w^^  God."  Cotton  Mather, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  New  England  divines,  is  repre- 
sented by  diaries  for  eight  years  between  1692  and  1717, 
nearly  300  letters  and  many  treatises  on  medicine  as 
well  as  on  religion  and  morals.  Among  other  titles 
may  be  mentioned:  "The  Mystery  of  Providence," 
"Enquiry  what  are  the  Evils  which  have  provoked  the 
Lord  to  bring  his  Judgments  on  New  England, "  "  Ob- 
servations and  Eeflections  concerning  Witchcraft," 
"A  Declaration  of  the  Oppressed  Brethren  in  the 
South  Part  of  Boston"  and  "One  among  the  Myrtle 
trees.  A  Brief  &,  Plain  Essay  on  Good  Services  to  be 
done  by  people  in  low  stations."  Included  in  the  col- 
lection are  other  manuscripts  of  the  above  named  lead- 
ers and  some  of  less  noted  members  of  the  IMather 
family.  In  the  not  distant  future  much  of  this  most 
interesting  material  will  be  published  and  thus  made 
more  available  for  the  student  of  our  colonial  history. 
For  civil  and  military  history  as  distinct  from  illus- 
trations of  the  religious  life  of  the  country  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Society  are  strongest  during  the  middle 
and  latter  portions  of  the  18th  century.  A  fitting  intro- 
duction to  the  records  of  this  period  is  found  in  the 
large  group  of  Curwen  manuscripts.  In  addition  to 
several  volumes  of  notes  and  accounts  this  collection 
contains  over  1100  individual  pieces  grouped  about 
the  Corwin  or  Curwen  family    from    1640    to    1802. 
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Capt.  George  Corwin,  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
America,  came  to  Salem  in  1638  and  each  of  the  four 
generations  represented  in  this  collection  was  promi- 
nent in  colonial  history.  In  the  earliest  wars,  in  the 
legal  and  legislative  history  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
national  struggle  against  the  French  from  1740  to 
1763,  and  finally  in  the  conflict  between  America  and 
Great  Britain  the  Curwen  family  took  an  active  part. 
In  the  collection  are  letters  of  Jonathan  Corwin  and 
Paul  Dudley  of  the  Colonial  judiciary,  William  Shir- 
ley, Eobert  Hale,  Sir  William  Pepperrell  and  Samuel 
Curwen  among  soldiers,  and  John  Sherman,  Joseph 
Sewall  and  John  Sparhawk  of  New  England's  Religi- 
ous leaders.  A  type  of  the  more  strictly  political  doc- 
uments is  the  Salem  Non  Importation  agreement  of 
Aug.  4,  1768  containing  83  signatures.  Samuel  Cur- 
wen was  a  loyalist,  leaving  America  in  1775  and  not 
returning  until  1784.  Many  of  his  papers  unite  with 
the  correspondence  of  Stephen  Kemble,  John  Beatty 
and  Egbert  Benson  in  giving  information  regarding 
the  loyalist  side  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
lives  of  American  sympathizers  with  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country. 

The  Curwen  papers  deal  with  a  century  and  a  half 
of  New  England  Colonial  history.  The  French  and 
Indian  war  manuscripts  in  the  library  cover  a  much 
less  extensive  period.  For  this  conflict  with  the  French 
there  are  several  journals  and  orderly  books  deserving 
individual  mention.  One  most  noteworthy  journal  is 
that  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell  for  the  expedition 
against  Louisbourg  in  1745.    This  was  the  most  impor- 
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tant  campaign  of  King  George's  war.  Its  successful 
outcome  was  as  Jeremy  Belknap  declared  in  his  his- 
tory of  New  Hampshire  "the  only  action  which  could 
be  called  a  victory,  on  the  part  of  the  British  nation, 
during  the  whole  French  war,  and  afforded  them  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  peace."  ^  Several  extensive 
accounts  of  this  expedition  were  published  shortly 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  to  the  Colonial 
troops  and  many  short  narratives  of  participants  in 
the  campaign  have  been  printed  in  publications  of  a 
much  later  date.  None  of  these  describe  this  most  ef- 
fective attack  upon  the  French  as  does  this  forty  page 
Journal.  Here  are  given  the  quotas  of  troops  fur- 
nished by  the  several  New  England  Colonies,  and  a 
daily  record  of  the  work  accomplished.  This  record, 
it  should  be  noted,  does  not  end  with  the  capitulation 
of  Louisburg,  but  continues  for  two  months  after  the 
fall  of  the  fortress,  a  fact  which  renders  this  journal 
unique  and  of  peculiar  interest.- 

As  the  Pepperrell  Journal  illumines  one  phase  of 
the  struggle  against  the  French  in  North  Eastern 
America  in  1745,  so  the  Manuscripts  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  Col.  John  Bradstreet  throw  light  upon 
the  conflict  with  the  same  adversary  in  New  York  and 
even  so  far  west  as  Pittsburg  and  Detroit  ten  and 
twenty  years  later.  Although  no  pretence  is  made  that 
these  manuscripts,  of  which  a  calendar  has  recently 

1  Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  Ist  edition,  II :  224.  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,   1781. 

2  This  journal  of  Pepperrell,  edited  with  introduction,  notes  and 
bibliography  has  been  published.  American  Antiquarian  Society  Pro- 
ceedings, Oct.,  1909. 
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been  issued  by  the  Society,  cover  in  detail  the  work  of 
these  two  Colonial  leaders  they  do  give  information 
nowhere  else  available.  In  addition  to  over  400  mis- 
cellaneous manuscripts  of  the  period  this  collection 
contains  eleven  orderly  books  or  diaries  giving  a  store 
of  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war  in  differ- 
ent fields.  Noteworthy  among  these  volumes  is  the 
diary  kept  at  Crown  Point  from  May  to  November, 
1759,  the  orderly  book  of  William  Henshaw  for  the 
Expedition  against  Fort  Edward  of  the  same  year,  the 
note  book  of  Col.  Bradstreet  in  preparation  for  his  ex- 
pedition against  Detroit  and  the  Journal  of  Mai.  Rob- 
ert Rogers  giving  an  account  of  his  Proceedings  with 
the  Indians  during  the  period  immediately  following 
the  Seven  Years  War.^ 

For  the  years  of  the  American  Revolution  the 
Manuscript  collections  of  the  Society  are  of  the  same 
character.  Here  is  a  strong  group  of  nearly  40  order- 
ly books,  letter  books  and  similar  material  supple- 
mented by  six  volumes  of  miscellaneous  manuscripts 
including  many  letters  of  notable  civil  and  military 
leaders.  Chief  among  the  orderly  books  are  the  Hen- 
shaw series  covering  the  earlier  campaigns  about  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  Saratoga  series  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  northern  army  under  Generals  Schuyler 
and  Gates,  June-November  1777,  and  the  series  ex- 
tending over  the  occupancy  of  Newburgh  by  the  main 
army,  1782-1783.      Among    the    miscellaneous    manu- 

3  A  Calendar  of  these  manuscripts  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  has 
been  published.  American  Antiquarian  Society  Transactions,  vol.  II, 
Worcester,  1909. 
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scripts  are  numerous  military  papers  of  Generals 
William  Heath  and  John  Nixon.  There  are  also  letters 
of  Adams,  Hancock,  Jefferson  and  Sherman  among 
leaders  in  Congress,  Livingston,  Eodney  and  Trumbull 
at  State  Capitols,  and  Washington,  Greene,  Schuyler 
and  Lord  Stirling  in  the  field.  Gates,  Conway,  Charles 
Lee  and  Arnold  represent  another  group  of  military 
men  and  various  British  orderly  books,  autograjDhs  of 
Burgoyne,  Carleton  and  others  unfold  the  history  of 
the  English  side  of  the  war.  The  Loyalist  papers  are 
indicated  by  the  names  of  Stephen  Kemble,  Samuel 
Curwen  and  William  Paine.  Finally  there  is  the  reply 
of  the  garrison  at  West  Point  to  Washington's  fare- 
well address,  Nov.  10,  1783,  together  with  various  pa- 
pers regarding  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  that  or- 
ganization consequent  upon  the  war  considered  at  the 
time  as  heralding  the  birth  of  an  American  aristocracy. 

To  illustrate  the  growing  realization  of  an  Amer- 
ican nation  the  librar}'  has  its  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  suppression  of  Shays  rebellion  in  New  England  and 
its  Bentley  collection  of  nearly  40  volumes  (1783- 
1809)  picturing  the  new  life  coming  forward  in  that 
section.  Letter  books  and  journals  give  characteristic 
views  of  the  new  American  spirit  upon  the  ocean  and 
the  six  volume  collection  of  Craigie  manuscripts  show 
the  rise  and  fortunes  of  the  Scioto  Company  with  the 
consequent  discussion  of  the  question  of  European  im- 
migration into  Western  New  York  and  the  Ohio  valley. 

For  the  history  of  America  from  1815  to  1850  the 
Society  has  the  Baldwin,  Lincoln,  Merrick  and  John 
Davis  collections.    The  Baldwin  manuscripts  have  been 
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noted  already.  The  Lincoln  papers  fill  over  fifty  vol- 
umes or  portfolios  and  may  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. In  the  first  is  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
Levi  Lincolns,  father  and  son,  national  and  state  offi- 
cials, with  four  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of 
Enoch  Lincoln,  Governor  of  Maine  1827-1829.  In  the 
second  division  are  the  manuscripts  of  "William  Lincoln, 
the  historian,  consisting  of  several  thousand  letters  and 
manuscripts  more  local  in  character.  The  whole  collec- 
tion therefore  includes  city,  state  and  national  fields 
and  is  important  for  the  student  in  any  of  the  three 
divisions  of  work. 

The  Anti  Masonic  movement  of  1830  is  considered 
in  the  Merrick  manuscripts,  and  for  the  period  from 
1832  to  the  Civil  War  the  library  has  the  John  Davis 
collection.  John  Davis  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  men 
at  Washington  during  the  years  when  political  ques- 
tions and  the  position  of  party  leaders  upon  them  were 
very  uncertain.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  inter- 
esting and  instructve  to  read  the  notes  and  letters  of  a 
man  who  at  least  knew  his  own  position.  Here  also 
are  many  authographs  of  Wliig  leaders  —  Choate  and 
Clay,  Winthrop  and  Webster  —  together  with  some 
from  Seward  and  Winthrop  dealing  with  the  slavery 
problem  and  the  international  relations  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  single  papers  is  a  fifteen  page  con- 
tribution by  Davis  himself  regarding  'Hhe  Influence 
of  Slavery  upon  Free  Labor,"  and  an  eleven  page  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  in  June  1851.  Of  further  inter- 
est in  connection  with  the  struggle  against  the  growing 
force  of  the  slave  power  is  a  volume  of  over  300  pages 
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giving  a  record  of  various  sales  of  slaves  in  the  city  of 
Eichmond  1846-1849  and  for  the  Civil  War  there  may 
be  noted  many  letters  of  persons  seeking  employment 
under  the  Confederate  government,  together  with  a 
few  militaiy  papers  of  more  local  interest. 

Omitting  other  collections  a  word  may  be  said  in 
closing  regarding  the  Salisbury  manuscripts,  one  of 
the  latest  accessions  of  the  library.  This  group  of 
papers  consists  in  large  part  of  the  books  and  corres- 
pondence of  the  business  house  of  Samuel  and  Stephen 
Salisbury  of  Boston  and  Worcester.  Numbering  some 
10,000  pieces  the  manuscripts  are  important  because  of 
the  light  they  throw  upon  economic  conditions  and 
trade  relations  in  New  England  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  No  information  could  be  more  welcome 
at  a  time  when  commerce  and  commercial  interests  are 
exercising  so  large  an  influence  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  manuscripts  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  The  work  of  arranging,  listing 
and  publishing  has  been  well  begun  and  the  results  ac- 
complished have  already  added  to  the  resources  upon 
which  liistorians  rely.  Adequate  accommodations  for 
manuscripts  are  in  sight  and  in  its  new  building  the 
Society  will  not  only  continue  its  work  of  collecting  but 
as  well  its  work  of  indexing  and  publishing  such  man- 
uscript sources  of  American  history  as  are  in  its  col- 
lections. 
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IN  a  paper  as  limited  in  time  as  this  the  first  task 
must  necessarily  be  that  of  closely  defining  the  field. 
The  subject  will  accordingly  be  assumed  to  include 
only  those  bibliographical  enterprises  of  our  own  coun- 
try which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  economic  material. 
This  excludes  various  foreign  publications  which  index 
American  material  and  also  excludes  a  wide  range  of 
bibliographical  helps  which  list  economic  titles  inci- 
dentally, such  as  The  Engineering  Magazine,  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  etc.  Again,  this  paper 
will  confine  itself  to  that  phase  of  bibliographical  work 
which  has  to  do  with  the  listing  of  authors  and  titles, 
thus  excluding  from  consideration  book  reviews  and 
book  notes.  As  regards  current  bibliography,  this  may 
be  done  with  propriety'"  since  the  Economic  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Economic  Association  now  gives  a  valu- 
able finding  list  of  all  important  current  reviews.  The 
importance  of  reviews  published  some  time  ago  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  treatment  in  a  limited 
paper. 

Within  the  field  as  thus  narrowed,  obviously  there 
are  two  main  topics  to  be  considered :    (1)  Bibliograph- 
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ies  of  past  publications,  and  (2)  Bibliographies  of  cur- 
rent publications.     These  will  be  considered  in  turn. 

II. 

1.  Of  the  bibliographies  of  past  publications  easily 
the  most  important  is  Miss  Hasse's  Index  of  Economic 
Material  in  the  Documents  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  a  volume  being  devoted  to  each  state.  True, 
this  index  confines  itself  to  the  '^  reports  of  adminis- 
trative officers,  legislative  committees,  special  commis- 
sions and  messages  of  the  governors  to  the  legisla- 
tures" and  does  not  deal  with  the  reports  of  the  bur- 
eaus of  labor.  Since,  however,  the  documents  indexed 
are  obviously  the  important  ones  and  since  the  reports 
of  the  state  bureaus  of  labor  were  indexed  in  1902  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  is, 
through  Miss  Hasse,  giving  the  economist  the  keys  for 
unlocking  the  state  materials  to  which  he  cares  to  have 
access.  The  keys  are,  furthermore,  most  excellent  ones. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  important  single 
piece  of  economic  bibliography  than  this  Index  will  be 
when  it  shall  have  been  completed.  It  will  be  of  im- 
mense service  to  the  scholar  in  his  research  and  will  be 
of  equal  service  in  the  development  of  a  citizenship 
disciplined  by  the  experiences  of  the  past. 

2.  Of  bibliographies  of  general  economic  literature 
we  have  practically  nothing.  Such  fragmentary  at- 
tempts as  the  65  page  issue  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  1869  entitled  Catalogue  of  works  relating  to  Polit- 
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ical  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Government,  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Benjamin  Rand's  Bibliography 
of  Economics  (88  pages)  published  in  1895,  Bowker 
and  lies'  Reader's  Guide  in  Economic,  Social  and  Po- 
litical Science  (169  pages)  published  in  1891,  and  the 
15  page  Selected  works  on  Economics  in  the  English 
Language  by  Benjamin  Rand,  published  in  1904,  tell 
practically  the  whole  story.  Here,  certainly,  is  a  prom- 
ising field  for  bibliographical  activity,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  field  is  unexploited,  but  also  because  to  ex- 
ploit it  would  render  distinct  service  to  the  science.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
present  prospect  that  this  work  will  be  taken  up.  In 
the  present  unformed  state  of  economic  science  our 
economists  are  mad  over  writing  new  books  and  have 
no  time  to  make  lists  of  old  ones  save  as  these  lists 
may  be  on  special  subjects  and  so  serve  to  make  a  mon- 
ograph seem  learned;  our  overworked  bibliographers 
have  more  than  they  can  do  to  keep  abreast  of  current 
literature  without  delving  into  the  past ;  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all  perhaps,  our  publishers  see  little  hope 
of  financial  success  in  such  a  venture.  Apparently 
our  biblographies  of  past  publications  will  remain  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come,  bibliographies  of  spe- 
cial subjects.  Perhaps  that  is  best.  It  will  at  least 
give  good  preparation  for  the  general  bibliography  of 
the  future.  The  fear  is  that  it  may  cause  this  general 
bibliography  to  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

3.  Since  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  we 
shall  have  a  bibliography  of  general  economic  litera- 
ture, it  is  fortunate  that  there  has  been  considerable 
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activity  in  the  bibliographies  of  special  subjects.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  series  issued  from 
time  to  time,  largely  according  to  the  shifts  of  popular 
interests  and  demands,  by  the  bibliographical  division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Of  the  usefulness  of  these 
lists,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  this  presence.  They 
are,  however,  distinctly  utilitarian  rather  than  exhaust- 
ive or  scholarly.  They  are  and  should  continue  to  be 
bibliographies  of  materials  rather  readily  accessible 
on  questions  of  the  day. 

Useful  bibliographies  of  special  subjects  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  ''reading  lists"  or  "bibliographies" 
of  many  of  our  texts  and  monographs.  To  list  them 
would  be  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  more  important 
recent  writings  in  the  science  —  a  burden  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  assume  as  it  has  been  largely  per- 
formed already  by  the  John  Crerar  Library  in  its 
List  of  Bibliographies  of  Special  Subjects. 

Then,  too,  we  have  special  bibliographies  published 
from  various  sources  and  for  various  reasons.  Here 
should  be  mentioned  the  short  finding  lists  published 
by  libraries  in  their  bulletins  of  which  perhaps  the  best 
examples  are  those  issued  by  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  the  indexes  to  sets  of  periodicals  such  as  that 
of  the  American  Economic  Association  for  volumes  I 
to  XI  of  its  Puhlications^  the  scattered  lists  published 
by  various  associations  and  bureaus,  and  the  reading 
lists  made  up  by  instructors  for  use  in  their  classes,  of 
which  the  one  on  the  Financial  History  of  the  United 
States  by  Bogart  and  Rawles  is  perhaps  the  best  exam- 
ple.    Useful  as  these  enterprises  unmistakably  are, 
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they  are  at  best  fragmentary,  often  ephemeral,  and  not 
always  of  great  significance  in  the  bibliography  of  the 
science. 

III. 

The  above  review  of  the  bibliography  of  past  publi- 
cations is  obviously  not  of  an  exceedingly  cheerful 
character.  It  is  more  gratifying  to  turn  to  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  current  literature  where  distinct  progress  is 
being  made.  Honorable  mention  —  and  more  —  should 
here  be  made  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
which,  in  volume  I,  No.  I,  issued  October  1886  began  a 
quarterly  bibliography  of  current  literature,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  to  August  of  1908.  The  Quarterly 
Journal's  Bibliography  did  not  pretend  to  be  exhaust- 
ive but  was  merely  a  selected  list.  In  amount  it  varied 
from  26  pages  in  volume  9  to  61  pages  in  volume  15,  and 
it  furnished  a  total  of  885  pages  in  the  22  volumes  it 
ran.  For  the  major  part  of  this  time  it  had  no  rival 
worthy  of  mention  and  rendered  really  signal  service  to 
scholar,  teacher  and  library. 

In  January,  1906,  the  Journal  of  Political  Econo- 
my changed  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  form  and, 
apparently  urged  on  by  the  success  attending  timely 
issue,  it  began  to  publish  bibliographical  data.  For  the 
year  1906  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of 
"books  received."  In  1907  the  possibilities  of  an  issue 
of  monthly  bibliography  became  apparent  and  the 
Journal  established  a  bibliographical  bureau  with  a 
worker  in  bibliography  having  charge  of  the  compila- 
tion, under  the  general  direction  of  the  faculty  of  the 
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Department  of  Political  Economy  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  machinery  was  not  fully  worked  out  until 
January  1908,  but  since  that  time  the  Journal  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  has  had  in  every  issue  an  exhaustive 
classified  bibliography  of  current  economic  literature. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  agitation  and  plan- 
ning, in  June  1908  there  appeared  the  first  number  of 
the  Economic  Bulletin  which  also  carries  as  one  of  its 
features  a  classified  current  bibliography.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  sur- 
rendered its  bibliography  in  August  of  1908,  so  that 
the  field  is  occupied  today  by  the  Economic  Bulletin 
and  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

The  aims  of  these  two  bibliographies  are  not  en- 
tirely the  same.  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy 
with  its  timely  monthly  issue,  seeks  to  present  an 
exhaustive  bibliography  covering  current  literature 
of  economic  interest  in  the  following  fields : 

I.     Books  published  in  the  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  languages. 
II.    The  Government  publications  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain. 
III.    Periodical  references  of  more  than  four  pages 
in  a  selected  list  of  some  100  periodicals, 
others  being  occasionally  indexed. 
IV.     Fugitive  material,  including  such  items  as 
state  and  municipal  publications,  foreign 
government  publications  (other  than  those 
of   Great  Britain),    reports    and    pam- 
phlets of  various  organizations,  etc. 
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This  program  is  rather  a  large  one.  To  be  con- 
crete, in  the  year  1909  it  meant  the  printing  of  roughly 
230  pages  of  eight  point  type  and  the  entering  of  some 
6800  titles,  no  title  being  entered  more  than  once,  and 
very  few  of  these  titles  having  to  do  with  book  re- 
views. The  bibliography  of  the  Journal  has  been  crit- 
icized as  being  too  extensive.  Possibly  the  criticism 
is  well  taken.  The  editors  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
one  function  of  the  bibliographer  to  furnish  as  com- 
plete a  list  as  possible.  They  believe  that  only  the 
scholar  is  competent  to  judge  as  to  what  writings, 
whether  lengthy  or  brief,  may  be  useful  to  him  in  his 
researches.  Partly  for  the  same  reason  and  partly  be- 
cause of  limitation  of  space  the  Journal  refrains  from 
making  any  comment  as  to  the  value  of  the  items  listed. 

The  Economic  Bulletin  in  its  quarterly  issue,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeks  to  present  a  selected  list  with 
some  comment  on  certain  items  listed  —  much  as  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  formerly  did.  Its 
books  are  selected,  only  the  more  important  govern- 
ment documents  are  listed,  either  of  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain  or  of  other  couutries  and  about  51 
or  52  periodicals  are  regularly  indexed.  To  be  con- 
crete again,  in  1909  this  meant  that  the  Bulletin  printed 
roughly  145  to  150  pages  of  eight  point  type  and  en- 
tered roughly  3200  titles  of  which  over  750  dealt  with 
book  reviews. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  are  the  main  points  of 
difference  in  the  two  bibliographies.  There  are  of 
course  numerous  differences  as  to  form,  type,  entry. 
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etc.  in  which  merits  and  demerits  seem  to  be  about 
equally  balanced. 

IV. 

As  regards  the  future  of  the  bibliography  of  econ- 
omics in  this  country,  one  hesitates  to  assume  the  role 
of  a  prophet.  However,  certain  matters  seem  to  be 
fairly  definite. 

1.  The  probable  future  of  the  bibliography  of  past 
publications  has  been  indicated  earlier  in  this  paper. 
Aside  from  such  work  as  that  of  Miss  Hasse,  this  as- 
pect of  the  work  will  doubtless  be  confined  to  biblio- 
graphies of  special  subjects.  Provided  that  this  does 
not  cause  the  general  bibliography  of  economics  to  be 
postponed  too  long,  such  a  policy  will  probably  prove 
to  be  the  wise  one. 

2.  It  is  most  desirable  that  some  agency  should 
perform  for  municipal  documents  the  service  that  Miss 
Hasse  is  rendering  in  the  State  documents.  Great 
treasures  lie  hidden  here.  The  economist  would  also 
be  glad  to  have  a  purely  economic  index  to  the  Federal 
documents  but  this  is  more  than  he  has  a  right  to  hope 
for.  The  present  federal  indexes  enable  him  to  use 
these  documents. 

3.  It  seems  clear  that  current  publications  will 
be  indexed  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  way.  Some 
adjustment  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  field.  The 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  and  the  Economic  Bul- 
letin should  seek  some  agreement  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort.     What  the 
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agreement  should  be  and  how  it  should  be  reached  are 
obviously  not  matters  to  be  discussed  here. 

4.  The  first  annual  accumulation  of  the  biblio- 
graphy published  by  the  Jounal  of  Political  Economy 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  separate  mention. 
This  volume  of  possibly  250  pages,  will  appear  about 
March  1,  1910.  It  will  cumulate  the  material  printed 
by  the  Journal  from  February  1,  1909  to  January  1, 
1910  inclusive,  these  dates  being  chosen  as  the  ones 
which  would  cover  most  nearly  titles  appearing  in  the 
calendar  year  1909.  In  addition  to  being  a  mere  cum- 
ulation, this  first  annual  volume  will  seek  to  make  dup- 
licate entries  when  necessary  and  will  add  considerable 
material  not  to  be  found  in  the  regular  issues  of  the 
Journal.  Admittedly  imperfect,  this  volume  neverthe- 
less will  mark  a  definitive  advance  in  the  bibliography 
of  economics. 

5.  It  should  be  considered  whether  we  should  not 
confine  our  American  enterprises  to  the  listing  and  the 
indexing  of  materials  published  in  the  Englsh  lan- 
guage. If  this  were  done,  and  a  system  of  exchanges 
arranged  with  some  similar  continental  European  pub- 
lication, economy  in  effort  and  expenditure  as  well  as 
increase  in  extent  and  accuracy  would  obviously  result. 
Plans  of  this  kind  are  already  being  considered  by  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

6.  It  should  be  considered  whether  we  should  not 
try  to  develop  a  current  bibliography  of  the  social 
sciences,  probably  confining  the  same  to  the  English 
language  and  arranging  for  exchanges  with  some  sim- 
ilar European  enterprise,  under  some  such  plan  as 
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that  just  spoken  of.  If  such  a  plan  were  undertaken 
there  should,  of  course,  be  a  central  bureau  as  coopera- 
tion in  compilation  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, in  such  a  venture.  The  question  of  funds  is  of 
course  more  than  troublesome  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  a  coherent  practical  plan  for  rendering  this  very  real 
service  were  worked  out,  the  securing  of  sufficient  fi- 
nancial backing  would  not  prove  to  be  an  impossible 
task.  This  may  be  but  a  dream ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
worth  while. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  ECONOMICS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

BY  E.  W.   KEMMERER 

I  FIND  myself  in  substantial  agreement  with  most  of 
Professor  Marshall's  excellent  paper.  A  few  of 
his  statements,  however,  or  perhaps  more  correctly, 
some  of  their  implications,  I  cannot  accept,  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  profitable  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
to  discuss  our  disagreements  than  our  agreements,  I 
shall  devote  my  time  largely  to  those  points. 

Professor  Marshall  says:  ''In  January',  1906,  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  changed  from  a  quar- 
terly to  a  montlily  form,  and  apparently  urged  on  by 
the  success  attending  timely  issue,  it  began  to  publish 
bibliographical  data.  For  the  year  1906  this  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  statement  of  books  received  but  in 
1907  the  possibilities  of  an  issue  of  monthly  biblio- 
graphy became  apparent  and  the  Journal  established 
a  bibliographical  bureau  with  a  worker  in  bibliography 
having  charge  of  the  compilation,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  The  machinery  was  not  fully  worked 
out  until  January  1908,  but  since  that  time  the  Journal 
of  Political  Economy  has  had  in  every  issue  an  ex- 
haustive classified  bibliography  of  current  litterature. 

"In  June  1908  there  appeared  the.  first  number  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
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which  also  carries  as  one  of  its  features  a  classified 
current  bibliogi*aphy. ' ' 

These  statements  clearly  imply  that  the  Journal 
of  Political  Economy  entered  the  field  of  preparing  a 
classified  bibliography  in  economics  prior  to  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,  and  that  the  Economic 
Association  is  responsible  for  the  present  unfortunate 
duplication  of  bibliographies  of  current  economic  liter- 
ature in  the  United  States.^ 

The  situation  as  I  see  it  can  perhaps  best  be  shown 
by  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  American  Economic 
Association 's  activities  in  the  bibliographical  field. 

Wlien  the  Association  was  organized  at  Saratoga 
in  1885  there  were  no  series  of  monographs  in  econo- 
mics and  the  allied  social  sciences  published  by  the 
universities  of  the  country,  and  scientific  research  in 
these  fields  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  such  mon- 
ographs, unless  they  were  particularly  popular  in  char- 
acter, could  not  be  printed  except  at  the  expense  of  the 
author  —  an  expense  in  many  cases  prohibitive.  Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  men- 
tioned as  the  Associations  first  and  second  objects  (1) 
"The  encouragement  of  economic  research,"  and  (2) 
''The  publication-  of  economic  monographs."  The 
Association  early  decided  "to  publish  works  of  high 
scientific  value,  which  owing  to  their  limited  sale,  or- 
dinary publishers  can  hardly  venture  to  bring  out. ' '  ^ 

1  As  was  pointed  out  by  Professor  Marshall,  and  will  be  mentioned 
later,  the  two  bibliographies  do  not  cover  exactly  the  same  field.  They 
do,  however,  represent  a  large  amount  of   duplication. 

2  Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  I,  p.  35. 

3  Handbook,  1894,  p.  11. 
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In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  establishment  of 
series  of  monographs,  commonly  known  as  ' '  university 
studies, ' '  in  the  social  sciences,  at  many  of  our  leading 
universities,  and  the  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington,  and  of  the  Russel  Sage  Foun- 
dation, to  a  considerable  extent  met  the  purpose  for 
which  the  publication  of  the  Association's  monographs 
was  begun. 

The  growth  of  these  various  university  studies  in 
economics  and  the  other  social  sciences,  however,  was 
evidence  of  a  new  situation,  creating  a  new  need  on 
the  part  of  economists.  The  situation  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  interest  in  economic  problems  and  the  equally 
rapid  growth  of  the  literature  of  economic  science.  In 
this  field  it  appeared  that  "to  the  making  of  many 
books  there  was  no  end, ' '  while  of  magazine  articles  the 
name  was  legion.  Some  of  the  books  and  articles  were 
of  permanent  scientific  value.  Many  of  them  were  of 
little  or  merely  ephemeral  importance.  The  need  was 
strongly  felt  for  some  journal  which  would  serve  as 
a  sort  of  clearing  house  to  this  mass  of  literature,  and 
which  by  means  of  a  classified  and  annotated  biblio- 
graphy, and  of  a  large  number  of  book  reviews  would 
enable  the  busy  student  to  know  what  was  being  pub- 
lished in  the  field  of  economics,  and  give  him  something 
of  a  line  upon  what  was  worth  while  to  read.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  bibliographical  journal  of  this  kind 
appeared  to  many  to  be  peculiarly  the  province  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  representing  as  it 
does  the  principal  association  of  scientifiec  econo- 
mists in  the  country.     The  question  of  establishing 
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such  a  journal  to  be  devoted  largely  to  bibliography 
and  book  reviews  was  discussed  at  frequent  meetings 
of  the  Association  for  a  number  of  vears. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  in  December  1904  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  authorized  to  establish  an  asso- 
ciation journal ;  "*  and  the  discussion  showed  clearly 
that  a  journal  largely  bibliographical  in  character  was 
in  mind  at  the  time.  At  the  Baltimore  meeting  in  De- 
cember 1905  the  Association  renewed  for  another  year 
the  authority  previously  given  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  establish  an  association  journal ;  ^  and  a  sub- 
committee, consisting  of  Frank  A.  Fetter  and  Jacob 
H.  Hollander,  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  outline  of 
a  plan  for  such  a  journal.  In  March  1906  this  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  executive  committee  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  journal,  largely  biblio- 
graphical, in  character ;  and  the  plan  as  submitted  was 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee.  The  Engineering 
Index  was  suggested  as  representing  the  general  type 
of  bibliographical  notes  thought  desirable  for  periodical 
literature,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  declared 
to  be  **to  index  only  articles  of  pennanent  value,  and 
to  give  such  a  short  and  concise  but  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  article  as  would  enable  one  seeking  infor- 
mation on  a  given  subject  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  obtain  or  consult  the 
article."^    The  new  journal's  bibliography,  however, 

*  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  pp.  16,  17. 
6  Handbook,  1906,  p.  39. 
«  Report  of  sut>-conmiittee. 
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was  to  include  annotated  lists  of  books  as  well  as  of 
articles.  No  original  articles  were  to  be  printed  but 
a  large  amount  of  space  was  to  be  given  to  book  re- 
views. Prof.  C.  W.  A.  Veditz  was  appointed  managing 
editor,  and  the  publication  of  the  new  journal  was  to 
begin  at  once.  In  December  1906  Professor  Fetter 
reported  to  the  Association  on  behalf  of  the  executive 
committee  that  a  professional  journal  had  been  author- 
ized **to  contain  personal  notes  and  current  profession- 
al news  and  to  be  given  mainly  to  bibliography  on 
current  literature, ' '  that  the  managing  editor  and  near- 
ly all  of  the  twenty  departmental  editors  had  been 
selected,  and  that  it  was  hoped  to  begin  the  publication 
in  April.^  A  paper  outlining  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
bibliographical  journal  was  read  by  Professor  Fetter 
at  the  meeting  of  your  society  at  Providence  in  Decem- 
ber 1906.    At  that  meeting  he  said, 

''For  the  past  six  years  economists  have  been  very 
active  discussing  the  subject  of  bibliographical  work. 
.  .  .  Whenever  a  group  of  economists  and  sociolo- 
gists comes  together,  the  discussion  gravitates  to  the 
subject  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  with  the  ever 
swelling  procession  of  publications  in  this  field  .  .  . 
This  subject  of  bibliography  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  establishment  of  a  new  journal,  which  the  Economic 
Association  has  been  debating  for  a  good  many  years. 
.  .  .  All  students  agree  that  there  should  be  some 
current  bibliography  of  the  social  sciences  more  thor- 
ough than  any  now  published.  "When  last  year  the 
Association  somewhat  unexpectedly,  after  years  of  de- 

7  Handbook,  1907,  p.  39, 
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bate,  voted  to  establish  a  journal  .  .  .  the  way 
seemed  to  be  opened  .  .  .  This  hope  has  been  de- 
feated by  the  course  of  events ;  but  we  are  now  ready 
to  ...  do  something.  We  have  planned  a  new 
quarterly  bulletin  and  have  secured  as  chief  editor  the 
services  of  one  with  high  talent  in  bibliographical  lines, 
Professor  C.  W.  A.  Veditz  .  .  .  He  has  already 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  a  score  of  capable  scholars 
for  the  various  departments.  The  lists  of  titles  will 
be  primarj^  and  brief  signed  reviews  will  be  includ- 
ed     .      .      ."8 

No  number  of  the  new  journal,  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  call  the  Economic  Bulletin,  was  published 
during  the  year  1907,  and  at  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Association  Professor  Veditz  resigned  his  position 
as  managing  editor  and  the  writer  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  Plans  were  immediately  put  into  effect 
to  issue  the  four  regular  numbers  during  the  calendar 
year  1908.  About  June  2nd  the  first  number  of  the 
Bulletin  appeared,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics  announced  its  intention  to 
discontinue  the  publication  of  the  quarterly  bibliogra- 
phy which  it  had  been  publishing  since  1886,  and  which 
some  of  its  editors  had  intimated  a  year  or  so  before 
would  probably  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  Econom- 
ic Association  should  inaugurate  its  bibliographical 
journal. 

Some  months  before  the  first  number  of  the  Econo 
mic  Bulletin  appeared,  and  while  it  was  in  process  of 

8  Bibliography  of  Economic  Science  in  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  vol.  I,  part  2,  p.  205  f. 
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preparation,  the  editors  were  surprised  to  see  an  an- 
nouncement on  the  cover  of  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  that  that  journal  intended  to  publish  month- 
ly, beginning  with  its  next  number,  a  complete  classi- 
fied bibliography  of  books  and  articles  in  the  field  of 
economics.  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  we  had 
had  that  such  a  bibliography  was  even  contemplated, 
although  as  previously  mentioned  the  publication  of  a 
bibliographical  journal  covering  that  field  had  been 
authorized  by  the  American  Economic  Association  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  the  question  of  the  advisability 
of  establishing  such  a  journal  had  been  publicly  dis- 
cussed at  the  Association 's  meetings  for  a  much  long- 
er time,  and  resolutions  concerning  it  had  been  fre- 
quently published  in  the  Association's  publications. 

Prior  to  January  1908  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  had  published  no  classified  bibliography  of 
economic  literature,  but,  like  many  other  similar  publi- 
cations, it  had  published  in  each  number  an  alphabet- 
ically arranged  list  of  '* books  received"  for  review. 

This  sketch  shows  my  reason  for  disagreeing  with 
the  implication  contained  in  Professor  Marshall's  ref- 
erence to  the  dates  at  which  the  two  bibliographies 
were  instituted,  and  the  resulting  implication  with 
reference  to  the  responsibility  for  the  present  more  or 
less  unfortunate  duplication  of  current  economic  bibli- 
ography in  the  United  States. 

It  was  said  by  Professor  Marshall  that  these  bibli- 
ographies do  not  cover  exactly  the  same  fields,  and 
some  of  the  differences  were  pointed  out.  The  Journal 
of  Political  Economy  attempts  to  cover  *'all  current 
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literature  of  economic  interest  in  certain  specified 
fields."  It  aims  to  present  "an  exhaustive  bibliogra- 
phy" rather  than  a  selected  one.  Few  titles  of  book 
reviews  are  included,  and  there  are  no  annotations. 
The  object  of  the  Economic  Bulletin's  bibliography 
on  the  other  hand  is  to  cover  "all  current  literature 
of  scientific  importance  in  the  field  of  economics,"  and 
such  scientific  literature  in  the  other  social  sciences  as 
has  an  important  economic  bearing.  Even  in  this  nar- 
rower field  an  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  reader  by 
showing  him  the  general  character  of  the  more  import- 
ant books  and  articles  and  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of 
selection.  To  this  end  important  books  and  articles  are 
annotated,  book  reviews  appearing  in  scientific  journals 
are  listed  and  classified  according  to  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  books,  and  something  like  30  book  re- 
views are  published  in  each  number.  Last  year,  of 
the  1060  bibliographical  notes  of  books  published  in  the 
Bulletin  about  27  per  cent  were  annotated,  and  of  the 
1270  bibliographical  notes  of  magazine  articles  about 
50  per  cent  were  annotated.  These  annotations  were 
all  made  by  trained  economists,  and  the  Bulletin's 
bibliographers,  about  30  in  number,  include  many  of 
the  best  known  economists  in  the  country.  Last  year 
the  Bulletin  published  about  765  bibliographical  notes 
of  book  reviews. 

The  aim  of  the  Economic  Bulletin's  bibliography 
in  a  word,  then,  is  this;  to  provide  a  classified  index 
of  current  literature  ^  of  scientific  importance  in  the 

9  The  BuUetin  's  bibliography  puts  government  publications  on  exact- 
ly  the   same    footing    aa   other    publications.     Reports    that    are    fairly 
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field  of  econinics  and  the  allied  social  sciences,  and  by 
means  of  annotations  written  by  experts,  and  of  a  class- 
ified list  of  book  reviews,  to  help  the  reader  select 
from  the  large  and  confusing  mass  of  economic  liter- 
ature those  things  which  are  worth  while  to  read.^° 


imifonn  in  character  and  appear   at  regular   intervals  are  not   listed, 
otheirs  are  listed  when  considered  of  scientific  importance. 

10  The  discussion  following  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Kem- 
mener  is  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, vol.  II,  no.  1-2. 


RECENT  GERMAN  BOOKS  ON  AMERICA 

BY  ADOLF  C.  VON  NOE 

GERMANY'S  interest  in  American  civilization 
reached  a  high  mark  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century.  It  can  be  judged  by  the  great 
number  of  books  whose  purpose  is  to  interpret  things 
American  to  German  readers.  A  complete  list  of  such 
publications  issued  during  recent  years  will  be  at- 
tempted in  a  special  bibliography ;  ^  on  this  occasion 
only  representative  books  will  be  discussed. 

Books  about  the  United  States,  written  for  the  in- 
formation of  Germans,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
Those  of  the  first  group  are  written  by  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  by  Germans  whose  permanent  home  is  now 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  second  group  contains 
the  observations  and  impressions  of  German  visitors 
who  have  spent  more  or  less  time  in  America.  Each 
type  of  books  has  a  special  value  of  its  own.  The  first 
one  is  endowed  with  a  more  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject,  while  the  second  one  rep- 
resents a  more  genuine  German  attitude  and  conse- 
quently will  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  German  mind. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  books  written  by  auth- 
ors of  the  first  group,  whose  permanent  home  stands 
on  American  soil.  Nobody  has  done  more  for  an  in- 
tellectual rapprochment  between  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans than  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg  of  Harvard  Uni- 

1  A  preliminary  bibliography  will  be  found  on  p.  102  of  this  volnme. 
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versity.  His  two  volumes  ''Die  Amerikaner"  (Berlin 
1904)  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  most  important  pub- 
lication of  its  kind.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  it 
made  a  great  sensation,  and  met  with  both  praise  and 
blame.  It  has  without  doubt  contributed  more  to  the 
growing  interest  among  Germans  for  America  than  any 
earlier  or  later  book,  and  it  will  probably  retain  the 
same  position  in  the  literature  on  America  as  did  the 
famous  book  by  Alex,  de  Toqueville  (1856). 

Miinsterberg's  book  gives  a  very  comprehensive 
picture  of  American  civilization.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  dealing  with  political  and  economic,  with 
intellectual  and  social  life  in  the  United  States.  These 
four  divisions  are  based  upon  the  four  principal  qual- 
ities which  Miinstenberg  discerns  in  the  American  char- 
acter. They  are  the  spirit  of  selfdetermination,  of 
selfactivity,  of  selfimprovement,  and  of  selfassertion. 
Miinstenberg 's  observations  betray  everywhere  the  ex- 
pert psychologist  and  deep  thinker. 

At  the  same  time  with  Miinsterberg's  book  was 
published  a  little  volume  by  Prof.  Julius  Goebel  of  Stan- 
ford University,  now  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Its 
title  is  "Das  Deutschtum  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten 
von  Nordamerika"  (Miinchen  1904).  Goebel's  book  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Germans  in  the  United 
States.  It  discusses  the  share  which  that  race  had  in 
the  American  Revolution,  in  the  winning  of  the  West, 
and  in  the  marvelous  development  of  the  United  States 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  GoebePs  book  is  writ- 
ten in  a  true  spirit  of  German-American  patriotism, 
that  is  to  say  he  feels  as  an  American  citizen  of  Ger- 
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man  race,  who  wishes  to  establish  firmly  the  just 
claims  of  the  Germans  as  a  very  important  and  often 
overlooked  factor  in  the  building  up  of  this  great 
country. 

The  psychologist  Miinsterberg  and  the  historian 
Goebel  were  succeeded  by  the  economist  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,  whose  book  "Aus  dem  Amerikanischen  Wirt- 
schaftsleben"  (Leipsic  1907)  gave  a  survey  of  the 
great  economic  problems  of  contemporaneous  America. 
It  deals  with  America's  industrial  competition  with  the 
Old  World,  with  the  tariff,  the  labor  question,  the 
trusts,  and  various  other  problems  of  commerce  and 
finance.  Prof.  Laughlin's  book  was  merely  a  publica- 
tion of  the  lectures  which  he  had  given  as  an  exchange 
professor  in  Berlin  during  the  Summer  of  1906.  But 
it  speaks  well  for  the  interest  which  his  subject  must 
have  aroused,  that  the  book's  first  edition  appeared 
in  five  thousand  copies. 

A  book  of  rare  autobiographical  value,  the  ''Le- 
benserinnerungen "  by  Carl  Schurz,  was  published  sim- 
ultaneously in  German  and  English  (1906  and  1907). 
It  is  a  great  loss  for  the  many  admirers  and  friends 
of  Carl  Schurz  that  this  biography  was  unfinished 
when  the  author  died.  It  stops  with  the  year  1870. 
Fortunately  the  most  interesting  epochs  of  Schurz 's 
life  in  the  United  States,  his  early  experiences  and  his 
activity  during  and  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  are 
complete.  This  book  proves  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  born  and  raised  in  an  entirely  different  country 
to  become  an  American  patriot,  as  ardent  and  devout 
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as  ever  one  was,  and  also  it  shows  the  kinship  of  Ger- 
man and  American  temperament. 

Even  Andrew  Carnegie  has  written  a  little  book 
for  the  information  of  German  readers  "Deutschland 
und  Amerika  in  ihren  wirtschaftlichen  Beziehungen  zu 
einander"  Berlin  1908.  It  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man from  Mr.  Carnegie's  English  manuscript,  and  is 
a  most  interesting  expose  of  the  great  iron  master's 
views  about  German  and  international  problems,  most- 
ly of  an  economic  character. 

In  this  place  a  book  may  be  considered  which  owes 
its  origin  also  to  the  activity  of  an  exchange  professor, 
in  the  same  way  as  did  Laughlin's  book.  These  are  the 
lectures  given  by  Prof.  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  of 
Harvard  University  in  Paris  during  1907.  They  were 
published  in  English  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  German  edition  appeared  abroad  (Berlin  1908) 
under  the  title  ''Die  Vereinigten  Staaten  als  Welt- 
macht."  This  book  fills  an  important  gap  in  the  Ger- 
man literature  on  the  United  States,  being  a  treatise 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  It  also  deals  ex- 
tensively with  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  justice  and  fairness. 

We  are  now  turning  to  the  second  group  of  books. 
These  are  written  by  Germans  whose  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  United  States  was  restricted  to 
only  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  First 
should  be  mentioned  Ludwig  Max  Goldberger's  "Das 
Land  der  unbegrenzten  Moglichkeiten"  (Berlin  1903). 
Goldberger  is  a  keen  and  successful  German  business 
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man  whose  commercial  experience  sharpened  his  eye 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to  judge  a 
great  many  things  that  would  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  a  man  of  purely  academic  training.  His  book 
is  a  triumphal  song  of  American  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprise.  But  Goldberger  is  never  blinded 
by  American  success,  he  sees  clearly  the  strong  points 
of  his  own  country  and  tries  to  draw  as  many  useful 
lessons  as  possible  for  the  latter. 

Goldberger 's  book  was  soon  followed  by  a  history 
of  the  United  States  by  Otto  Hotzsch,  entitled  ''Die 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamerika"  (Bielefeld 
1904).  It  belongs  to  the  well  known  series  "Mono- 
graphien  zur  Weltgeschichte",  is  well  illustrated  and 
contains  a  very  vivid  and  lucid  narration  of  the  United 
States  history.  Professor  Hotzsch  visited  this  country 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  book. 

Among  the  German  visitors  who  studied  American 
ways  and  methods  was  also  a  judge,  Amtsrichter  Hin- 
trager,  who  incorporated  his  many  impressions  and  ob- 
servations in  a  volume,  entitled  "Wie  lebt  und  arbeitet 
man  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten?"  (Berlin  1904).  Hin- 
trager's  observations  were,  of  course,  primarily  in  the 
line  of  judicial  work.  But  he  kept  his  eyes  open  also 
for  other  things  and  talks  freely  about  farming  and 
schools,  the  press  and  politics,  and  other  things. 

As  Goldberger  saw  with  the  eyes  of  a  merchant 
and  Hintrager  with  those  of  a  judge,  a  third  author, 
Wilhelm  von  Polenz,  observed  from  the  view  point  of 
a  farmer.  His  "Land  der  Zukunft"  (Berlin  1904)  is 
perhaps  the  most  charming  German  book  on  the  United 
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States.  The  author  is  a  man  without  prejudices  and 
with  the  naive  obviousness  of  the  poet  and  countryman. 
He  is  not  so  much  looking  for  information  about  a  new 
civilization,  but  he  rather  sees  the  truly  human  ele- 
ments which  the  New  World  possesses,  even  if  they 
might  be  developed  along  new  lines.  Polenz  is,  of 
course,  much  interested  in  the  soil  and  its  influence 
upon  the  toilers,  and  on  agricultural  problems  he 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  an  expert. 

Prof.  Karl  Lamprecht  visited  America  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  St.  Louis  Purchase  Exposition.  He  came 
amply  prepared  with  a  thorough  historical  knowledge 
of  America's  political  and  cultural  history,  and  he  ob- 
served with  the  keen  eyes  of  a  historian  of  vast  and 
manifold  interests.  AVhat  he  saw,  he  described  in  a 
book  called  "Americana"  (Tiibingen  1906).  Even  a 
reader  who  has  been  in  this  country  many  more  years 
than  Lamprecht  was  here  months  will  be  amazed  at 
the  accuracy  and  the  wealth  of  Lamprecht 's  observa- 
tion. His  book  is  an  object  lesson  to  show  how  much 
the  scientific  eye  can  see  where  ordinary  mortals  will 
pass  by  without  stopping  for  a  moment.  Lamprecht 
pays  equal  attention  to  the  political  and  cultural  his- 
tory, to  ethnological  aspects,  and  to  the  development  of 
art  on  American  soil.  Based  upon  his  studies  and  ob- 
servations he  sketches  the  principal  directions  of 
American  evolution.  The  book  is  immensely  suggestive, 
and  if  it  were  not  so  sketchy  and  condensed,  it  would 
hold  its  own  splendidly  in  comparison  with  standard 
books  like  Friederich  Ratzel's  ''Die  Vereinigten  Staa- 
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ten  von  Amerika"  and  James  Bryce's  "The  American 
Commonwealth. ' ' 

The  Schiller  celebration  in  Chicago  in  1905  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  a  very  dear  old  gentleman, 
who  came  as  a  special  representative  of  the  King  of 
Wurttemberg.  He  was  Major-General  Albert  Pfister, 
who  had  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  historian 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Among  other  books 
he  had  written  a  History  of  the  American  Revohition. 
After  he  returned  to  the  fatherland  Pfister  published 
a  book  entitled  "Nach  Amerika  im  Dienste  Friedrich 
Schillers"  (Stuttgart  1906).  This  book  deals  mainly 
with  the  Schiller-celebration  and  with  the  Gemrans  in 
the  United  States.  But  his  impressions  on  subjects 
of  all  kinds  are  many,  and  he  is  certainly  a  very  op- 
timistic and  genial  admirer  of  American  things.  His 
book  is  written  in  a  very  charming  and  refreshing 
style,  and  on  this  point  Pfister  and  Polenz,  the  soldier- 
historian  and  the  poet-farmer,  have  certainly  much  in 
common. 

A  year  after  Pfister 's  book  ajjpeared,  another 
German  historian  published  a  volume  on  the  United 
States.  This  was  E.  DaenelPs  "Geschichte  der  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten  von  Amerika"  (Leipzig  1907).  Pro- 
fessor Daenell  of  the  University  of  Kiel  had  not  seen 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  but  soon  afterwards  he 
came  as  an  exchange  professor  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  spent  there  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1907  to  1908.  He  will  soon  publish  an  extensive  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  three  volumes.  His 
little  book  represents  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
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study  of  American  history  for  German  students,  and 
its  preciseness  and  clearness  make  it  very  instructive 
reading  for  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

Also  one  of  the  foremost  German  dramatists  of  our 
time,  Ludwig  Fulda,  was  here  and  gave  his  impressions 
in  a  volume  of  " Amerikanische  Eindriicke"  (Stutt- 
gart 1907).  It  is  a  YQvj  interesting  collection  of  ob- 
servations and  opinions.  Fulda  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  America,  but  he  denies  that  this  country  has  an 
art  of  its  own.  Lamprecht  had  seen  better,  and  even 
he  might  have  found  more  of  a  genuine  American  art, 
if  he  could  have  observed  longer  than  he  actually  did. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  here  a  book 
which  has  been  translated  into  German,  but  was  written 
orginally  in  Danish.  It  is  a  collection  of  essays  by 
Johannes  V.  Jensen,  and  called  '  *  Die  neue  Welt. ' '  Here 
we  have  perhaps  the  first  poetic  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  which  lies  in  the  New  World's  activity,  a  cul- 
ture of  efficiency,  or  as  it  may  be  called  in  German, 
'Tatigkeitskultur',  Jensen  has  struck  a  new  note  of 
high  artistic  value.  His  essays  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  represent  the  most  poetic  conception  of 
modern  American  life,  from  a  European  pen. 

About  four  years  ago  Mrs.  Conrad  Seipp  in  Chi- 
cago offered  several  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
German  element  in  the  United  States.  In  response  to 
this  offer  several  historical  treatises  of  the  subject 
were  submitted.  Two  of  these  are  now  published  in 
Germany.  They  are  Georg  von  Bosse's  "Das  deutsche 
Element  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten"  (Stuttgart  1908) 
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and  Rudolf  Cronau's  "Drei  Jahrhunderte  Deutschen 
Lebens  in  Amerika"  (Berlin  1909).  A  third  one,  which 
won  the  first  prize,  is  written  in  English,  but  will  soon 
be  translated  into  German.  Its  title  is  "The  German 
Element  in  the  United  States",  by  Albert  Bernhardt 
Faust  (New  York  1909).  A  discussion  of  these  books 
must  be  postponed  for  another  occasion. 

The  present  interest  of  Germany  in  American  af- 
fairs is  not  only  manifested  by  the  growing  German 
literature  on  the  subject,  but  that  literature  naturally 
tends  to  promote  and  perpetuate  this  interest.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  closer  acquaintance  of  the  two  na- 
tions will  become  a  guaranty  for  friendly  feelings  of  a 
permanent  nature  and  a  strong  support  of  the  world's 
peace. 
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APPENDIX 

A  Preliminary  Bibliography  of  German  Books  on  the 
United  States  Since  1880. 

By  Adolf  C.  von  Noe. 

This  bibliography  has  been  compiled  from  the  ma- 
terial collected  by  the  author  himself,  and  from  the 
catalogues  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  and  the  Public 
Library  in  Chicago.  Also  the  list  of  books  given  in 
Prof.  Albert  Bernhardt  Faust's  recent  book  "The  Ger- 
man Element  in  the  United  States"  has  been  consulted. 


Arndt,  R.  S.  Kanada.  Nach 
eigenen  Erfahrungen  und  den 
Berichten  hervorragender  Deut- 
scher  dargestellt.  Gera,  Weltpost- 
Verlag,  1883.     vi,  131  p. 

(Ueber's      Meer.        Taschenbibliotek 
fiir    deutsche    Auswanderer,    No.    6). 

Alexander,  P.  Kalifornia.  Nach 
eigenen  Beobachtungen  und  Er- 
fahrungen unter  Benutzung  der 
besten  Quellen.  Gera,  Weltpost- 
Verlag,  1883.    viii,  165  p. 

(Ueber's      Meer.        Taschenbibliotek 
fiir    deutsche    Auswanderer,    No.    8). 

Backhaus,  a.  Nordamerika- 
nische  Schweinezucht.  Bericht  iiber 
Studien  auf  der  Weltausstellung 
zu  Chicago  und  einer  Reise  in  der 
nordamerikanischen  Union.  Berlin, 
1894.    viii,  148  p.  21  il. 

[Deutsche       Landwirtschafts-Ges- 
ELLSCHAFT.      Arbeiten,    no.    3.] 

AmErika's  Nordwest-Kiiste. 

Neueste  Ergebnisse  ethnologischer 
Reisen.  Aus  dem  Sammlungen  der 
Koniglichen  Museen  zu  Berlin. 
Herausgcgeben  von  der  Direction 
der  Ethnologischen  Abtheilung. 
Berlin,  A.  Asher  &  Co.,  1883.  IV, 
13  p. 

BaernrEither,  J.  M.      Jugend- 

1  The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library  in  Chicago  for  very  valuable  assistance. 


fiirsorge  und  Strafrecht  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Erziehungspolitik 
unserer  Zeit.  ...  Leipzig,  Duncker 
und  Humblot,  1905.     Ixxiii,  304  p. 

Barth,  T.  Amerikanische  Ein- 
driicke ;  eine  impressionistische 
Schilderung  amerikanischer  Zu- 
stande  in  Briefen.  Berlin,  G. 
Reimer,   1907.     117  p. 

.      Amerikanisches      Wirth- 

schaftsleben.  Berlin,  L.  Simion, 
1887.     31   p. 

Bastian,  a.  Die  Culturlander 
des  alten  Amerika.  Berlin,  Weid- 
mannsche  Buchhandlung,  1878- 
1886.     3  vol. 

Baumgarten,  J.  Amerika.  Eine 
ethnographische  Rundreise  durch 
den  Kontinent  und  die  Antillen. 
Charakterbilder,  Sittenschilderung- 
cn,  Szenen  aus  dem  Volksleben. 
Stuttgart,  Dieger-sche  Verlags- 
buchhaundung,  1882-    viii,  456  p. 

Beck,  C.  Amerikanische  Streif- 
lichter.  Berlin,  L.  Simion,  1905. 
vi,  246  p. 

Beseler,  H.  Der  Freiheitskampf 
Nordamerikas     und     der     Buren- 
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krieg.  Vortrag,  gehalten  in  der 
Militarischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Ber- 
lin. Berlin,  E.  S.  Mittler  &  Sohn, 
1901.    36  p. 

Billing,  H.  E.  Der  Musikraum 
in  der  Weltausstellung,  St.  Louis, 
1904.  Stuttgart,  J.  Hoffmann, 
[1904].     24  p. 

Blum,  R.  Die  Entwicklung  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord- 
amerika.  Nach  den  amtlichen  Be- 
richten  iiber  die  Volksziihlungen 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  1880, 
1890  und  1900  und  zum  Teil  zu- 
riick  bis  1790.  ...  Gotha,  J.  Perthes, 
1903.    vi,  105  p. 

[Petermanns     Mitteilungen,     Krgan- 
zungsheft    no.    142]. 

BlumBnthal,  H.  Die  politischen 
Einrichtungen  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von  Amerika.  (Union  und 
Imperium.)  Staatsrechtliche  Ge- 
danken.  ...  Berlin,  F.  Vahlen,  1904. 
103  p. 

Bode,  W.  ...  Das  staatliche  Ver- 
bot  des  Getrankehandels  in  Ame- 
rika. Weimar,  W.  Bode,  1901. 
40  p. 

(Studien  zur  Alkoholfrage.     2  lift.) 

BoENiGK,  O.  VON.  Die  Antichi- 
nesen-Bewegung  in  Amerika.  So- 
ziologisch-okonornische  Skizze. 

[Staatswissenschaftliche  Arbeiten 
Berlin,  1896.     p.  21-56.] 

BoGART,  E.  L.  Die  Finanzverh- 
altnisse  der  Einzelstaaten  der 
nordamerikanischen  Union.  Jena, 
G.  Fischer,  1897.     xiii,   157  p. 

[Sammlung  nationalokonomischer 

und    statitischer    Abhandlungen,    vol. 
i4.] 

BoHM,  O.  Die  Kornhauser.  Eine 
Studie  iiber  die  Organisation  des 
Getreideverkaufes  in  Amerika,  In- 
dien  und  Russland,  sowie  in  eini- 
gen  deutschen  Staaten.  Stuttgart, 
J.  G.  Cotta'sche  Buchhandlung, 
1898.     [6],  96  p. 

[  Miinchener  volkswirtschaf  tliche 

Studien,   no.   26.] 


BoNEoRT,  H.  Das   Bibliothekwe- 
sen    in    den    Vereinigten    Staaten. 
Hamburg,  H.  Seippel,  1896.    44  p. 
BoRGius,   W.     Deutschland   und 
die      Vereinigten      Staaten.        Ein 
handclspolitischer     Riickblick     bei 
Ertiffnung       des      Internationalen 
Handelskongresses     zu     Philadel- 
phia.    Berlin,  1899.     vi,  124  p. 
[Centralstelle     fuer    Vorberei- 
TUNG      VON      Handelsvertraegen. 
Schriften  no.  8.] 

BOROSINI    VON     HOH  EN  STERN,    V. 

Wirtschaftliche  Zustande  im  Me- 
sabi-Gebiet  in  Minnesota,  unter 
besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der 
Stadt  Eveleth  und  der  Bergarbei- 
ter.  Berlin,  Puttkammer  &  Miihl- 
brecht,  1906.     143  p. 

BossE,  G.  VON.  Das  deutsche 
Element  in  den  Vereinigten  Staa- 
ten unter  besonderer  Beriicksichti- 
gung seines  politischen,  ethischen, 
sozialen  und  erzieherischen  Ein- 
flusses.  Preisgekronte  Schrift. 
Stuttgart,  C.  Belsersche  Verlags- 
buchhandlung,    1908.     xiii,   480   p. 

.     Das  heutige   Deutschtum 

in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
Amerika.  ...  Stuttgart,  C.  Belser'- 
sche  verlagshandlung  1904.     50  p. 

(Zeitfragen    des   chiistlichen    Volks- 
lebens.      bd.    xxix.    heft    4). 

BoTTCHER,  K.  Chicago !  Welt- 
austellungs-Briefc,  Leipzig,  W. 
Friedrich,  1893.    xii,  190  p. 

BoTTGER,  W.  C.  Amerikanisches 
Hochschulwesen.  Eindriicke  und 
Betrachtungen  von  Dr.   W.    Bott- 

ger Leipzig,  W.   Engelmann, 

1906.     70  p. 

BreslEr,  Arthur  L.  Die  Armee 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord- 
Amerika.  Mit  Abbildungen  von 
Offizieren  und  Soldaten  aller  Trup- 
pengattungen,  sowie  von  Uni- 
forms- und  Rangabzeichen,  Aus- 
riistungsgegenstrinden,  etc.,  nebst 
genauer  Beschreibung  der  Uni- 
formirung  und  Mittheilungen  iiber 
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Organization,  Starke,  Eintheilung 
und  Dislocation  der  nordameri- 
kanischen  Armee,  sowie  der  Mili- 
zen.  ...  Leipzig,  M.  Ruhl,  [1891]. 
38  p. 

BrutschE.  Die  landwirtschaft- 
lichen  Maschinen  in  den  Vereinig- 
ten  Staaten  von  Amerika  und  der 
Arbeiterersatz.  Bericht  des  zum 
Studium  des  nordamerikanischen 
landwirtschaftlichen  Maschinen- 
wesens  entsandten  Sachverstand- 
igen-  Berlin,  Deutsche  Landwirt- 
schafts-Gesellschaft,  1904,  79  p. 

Buerger,  L-  Bilder  und  Skizzen 
aus  Amerika.  Breslau,  Schlesische 
Verlagsanstalt,    1891.     244   p. 

BuETE,  T.,  und  A.  VON  Borries. 
Die  nordamerikanischen  Eisen- 
bahnen  in  technischer  Beziehung. 
Bericht  iiber  eine  im  Auftrage  des 
Ministers  der  offentlichen  Arbei- 
ten  im  Friijahre  1891  unternom- 
mene  Studienreise.  Wiesbaden,  C. 
W-  Kreidel,  1892.    xii,  282  p. 

Butler,  N.  M.  ...  Schulbildung 
in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Min- 
den  i.  W.,  C.  Marowskv,  [1907]. 
25  p.^ 

(SammUtng    padagogischer    Vortrage 
...  bd.  XVII,  hft.   Ill) 
Translated     from     English     by     Dr. 
L,.    R.    Klemm. 

Calwer,  R.,  1868.  Die  Meistbe- 
giinstigung  der  Vereinigten  Staa- 
ten von  Nordamerica.  ...  Berlin, 
Akademischer  Verlag  fiir  sociale 
Wissenschaften,  dr.  John  Edel- 
heim,  1902.     154  p. 

C.VKNEGiE,  A.  Deutschland  und 
Amerika  in  ihren  wirtschaftlichen 
Beziehunsjen  zueinander.  Berlin, 
Marqiiardt  &  Co.,  1908.     69  p. 

(Die    Kultur,    Sammlung  illustrierter 
Einzeldarstellangen,    No.    25) 
Translated    from    English    by    J.    M. 
Grabisch. 

Cassel,  H.  Amerikanisches  Ge- 


schaftsleben.  7.  Auflage.  Berlin, 
K.  Curtius,   1904.     VI,   110  p. 

Translated     from     the     Swedish     by 
J.    F.    VVilhelm. 

CoHN,    P.      Das    Bildungswesen 
in    den    Vereinigten    Staaten    von 
Xordamerika.        Reisestudien. 
Wien,  A.  Holder,  1906.     47  p. 

.  Weltausstellung  St.  Louis 

1904.  Die  chemische  Industrie 
(unter  Riicksichtnahme  auf  das 
Unterrichtswesen).  Bericht  erstat- 
tet  iiber  Einladung  des  K.  K.  Han- 
delsministeriums  ...  Wien,  A.  Hol- 
der,  1905.     112  p. 

Coolidge,  a.  C.  Die  Vereinigten 
Staaten  als  Weltmacht.  Eine  Be- 
trachtung  iiber  Internationale  Poli- 
tik.  Berlin,  E.  S.  Mittler  &  Sohn, 
1908.    vii,  367  p. 

Translated     from     English     by     W. 
Lichtenstein. 

Cronau,  R.  Drei  Jahrhunderte 
deutschen  Lebens  in  .A.merika. 
Eine  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  in 
den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Berlin, 
D.  Reimer,  1909.     xiii,  614  p- 

Daenell,  E.  Geschichte  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika. 
Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1907.  VI. 
170  p. 

(.^us     Natur     und     Geistewelt,     No. 
147). 

Darmstaedter,  p.  Die  Vereinig- 
ten Staaten  von  Amerika.  Ihre 
politische,  wirtschaftliche  und  so- 
ziale  Entwicklung.  Leipzig,  Quelle 
&  Meyer,  1909.     vi,  242  p. 

(Bibliothek      der      Geschichtswissen- 

schaft). 

Deckert.  E.  Die  neue  Welt. 
Reiseskizzen  aus  dem  Xorden  und 
Siiden  der  Vereinigten  Staaten,  so- 
wie aus  Kanada  und  Mexiko.  Ber- 
lin, Gebr.     Paetel,  1892.  xi,  448  p. 

.    Nordamerika.   Eine  allge- 

meine  Landeskunde.  2  Auflage. 
Leipzig,  Bihliographisches  Institut, 
1904.    xii,  608  p. 

Deutsche    Bibliothek  Weltaus- 
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stellung  St.   Louis  1904.     Leipzig, 
F.  Volckmar.  [19041.     72  p. 

DiRRCKS,  G.  Ein  Jahrhundert 
nordamerikanischer  Kultnr.  Ein 
Begleitbuch  fiir  die  Chicago-Be- 
suclier.      Berlin,    R.    Lesser,    1893. 

iii,   160  p. 

(Lesser's  Handbibliothek  fiir  Zei- 
tungsleser,  No.   1). 

DiTTMAR.  E.  C.  Die  Einwande- 
rung  gebildeter  weiblicher  Er- 
werbsbediirftiger  nach  den  Ve- 
reinigten  Staaten.  Mit  einem  An- 
hang:  Die  Einwanderung  junger 
Manner.  Bielefeld,  Velhagen  und 
Klasing,   1909.     iv,   172  p. 

Dodge,  R.  J.  Die  heutigen  In- 
dianer  des  fernen  Westens.  Wien, 
Pest  und  Leipzig,  Hartleben's  Ver- 
lag,  1884.     viii,  330  p. 

Translated  from  English  by  K.  Miil- 
ler-Mylius. 

DoEHN,  R.  Beitrage  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  nordamerikanischen 
Union.  I.  Die  Administrationen 
der  Prasidenten  U.  S.  Grant  und 
R.  B.  Hayes.  Leipzig,  Gronow, 
1881-     viii,  328  p. 

DoFLEiN,  F.  Von  den  Antillen 
zum  fernen  Westen  :  Reiseskizzen 
eines  Naturforschers.  ...  Jena,  G. 
Fischer,   1900.     180  p. 

DuiMCHEN,  Th.  Monarchen  und 
Mammonarchen.  Berlin,  Weissi- 
sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1908. 
XX,  445  p. 

EiCKHOEE,  H.  ...  Die  Kultur  der 
Pueblos  in  Arizona  und  New 
Mexico.  Stuttgart,  Strecker  & 
Schroder,  1908.     viii,  77  p. 

(Studien  und  Forschungen  zur  Men- 
schen-und  Volkerkunde,    iv.) 

EiCKHOFF,  J.  In  der  neuen  Hei- 
math ;  geschichtliche  Mittheilun- 
gen  iiber  die  deutschen  Einwande- 
rer  in  alien  Theilen  der  Union. 
New  York,  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  1884. 
Vn,  398;  164  p. 

Emch,  A.  und  H.  Reise  und 
Kulturbilder  aus  den  Vereinigten 


Staaten  von  Ainerika,  inslicsonde- 
re  aus  dem  "fernen  Westen."  Eine 
Sammlung  von  Studien.  Aarau, 
H.  R.  Sauerlander  &  Co.,  1908.  iv, 
272  p. 

Enc.elbrEcht,  Th.  H.  Die  geo- 
graphische  Verteilung  der  Getrei- 
depreise  in  der  Vereinigten  Staa- 
ten von  1862  bis  1900.  Berlin,  P. 
Parey,  1903.  viii,  103  p. 

Erdmann,  H.  Alaska:  ein  Bei- 
trag  zur  Geschichte  nordischer 
Kolonisation ;  Bericht,  dem  Herrn 
Minister  der  geistlichen,  Unter- 
richts-  und  Medizinal-Angelegen 
heiten  erstattet.  Berlin,  D.  Rei- 
mer.  1909.     xv,  223  p. 

Faust,  A.  B.  Charles  Sealsfield 
(Carl  Postl).  Der  Dichter  beider 
Hemispharen.  Weimar,  E.  Felber, 
1897.     vii,  295  p. 

Fischer,  E.  S.  Riickblick  auf 
die  Beteiligimg  der  osterreichi- 
schen  Regierung  an  der  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  World's 
Fair,  St.  Louis  1904,  mit  dem  Ver- 
zeichnisse  der  ...  an  osterreichi- 
sche  Aussteller  . . .  verliehenen 
Preise.  Kommerzieller  Bericht, 
dem  K.  k.  Handelsministerium  er- 
stattet. Wien,  Nieder-osterreichi- 
scher  Gewerbeverein,   1906.     48  p. 

Fischer,   H.     Landeskunde  der 

Vereinigten    Staaten    von    Norda- 

nierika.     Leipzig,   G.   J.   Goschen'- 

sche   verlagshandlung,   1908.     2  v. 

(Sammlung    Goschen,    No.    381    and 

382.) 

FisK,  G.  M.  Die  handelspoliti- 
schen  und  sonstigen  volkerrechtli- 
c  h  e  n  Beziehungen  zwischen 
Deutschland  und  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von  Amerika.  Eine  his- 
torisch-statistiche  Studie.  Stutt- 
gart, J.  G.  Cotta'sche  Buchhand- 
lung,  1897-     xiv,  254  p. 

Miinchener  volkswirtschaftliche  Stu- 
dien  no.    20. 

Flinn,  J.  J.  Offizieller  Fiihrer 
durch     den    Columbischen    Welt- 
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Ausstellungs-Platz  und  die  Gebau- 
lichkeiten.  Chicago,  Columbia 
Guide  Company,   [1893?].     72  p. 

Franz,  A.  Die  Kolonisation  des 
Mississippitales  bis  zum  Ausgange 
der  franzosischen  Herrschaft. 
Eine  kolonialhistorische  Studie. 
,„  Leipzig,  G.  Wigand,  1906.  xxiii, 
464  p. 

Freytag-Loringhoven,  [  H.  ] 
VON.  Studien  iiber  Kriegfiihrung 
auf  Grundlage  des  Nordamerika- 
nischen  Sezessionskrieges  in  Vir- 
ginien.  O.  Berlin,  E.  S.  Mittler 
&  Sohn,  [1901]— 1903.    3  vol. 

FridErici,  G.  Indianer  und  An- 
gloamerikaner.  Braunschweig.  F. 
Vieweg  &  Sohn,  1900.     V,  147  p. 

Fritsch,  W.  a.  Aus  Amerika. 
Alte  und  neue  Fleimat.  Stargard 
i.  Pom.,  W.  Prange,  [1908].    82  p. 

.      Zur        Geschichte        des 

Deutschthums  in  Indiana.  Eine 
Festschrift  zur  Indiana-Feier  in 
Jahre  1900.  New  York,  G.  Steiger 
&  Co.,  1896.     78  p. 

FuLDA,  L.  Amerikanische  Ein- 
driicke.  2.  Auflage.  Stuttgart.  J. 
G.  Cotta  Nachfolger,  1907.    216  p. 

Gerhard,  H.  Das  Deutschtum 
in  der  amerikanischen  Politik. 
Leipzig,  Verlag  Deutsche  Zukunft, 
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THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  AS  TO  THE  ORIGIN 

OF  PRINTING 

BY  AZARIAH  S.  ROOT 

IT  is  my  purpose  this  morning  to  endeavor  rapidly  to 
simimarize  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during 
the  last  forty  years  in  solving  the  question:  "To  whom 
are  we  to  attribute  the  invention  of  printing?" 

Until  about  1870  this  question,  although  much  dis- 
cussed and  much  disputed,  was  not  approached  from  the 
scientific  historical  standpoint.  The  discussion  was, 
in  nearly  every  case,  a  setting  forth  of  the  personal 
impressions  of  the  writer.  Since  the  writer  was  fre- 
quently able  to  adjust  supposed  facts  to  the  opinions 
which  he  wished  to  promulgate,  the  result  was  that  little 
progress  was  made  toward  the  solution  of  the  question. 
In  these  discussions,  however,  certain  facts  were  gradually 
brought  to  light,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
following: 

1.  Two  Bibles,  called,  from  the  number  of  lines 
to  a  page,  the  forty-two-line  and  the  thirty-six-line 
Bibles,  were  pubUshed  not  earlier  than  1455-56. 
Each  was  claimed  to  be  the  earlier,  and  both  were 
ascribed  to,  or  denied  to,  Gutenberg. 

2.  Other  printed  books  in  the  same  types  were 
ascribed  to,  or  denied  to,  Gutenberg. 
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3.  Still  other  books,  in  other  tj^^es,  printed  about 
1460,  in  Mainz,  were  ascribed  to,  or  denied  to, 
Gutenberg. 

4.  Documents  in  considerable  numbers  referring 
to  Gutenberg  were  brought  to  light  both  at  Stras- 
burg  and  at  Mainz.  Concerning  many  of  these  no 
question  as  to  genuineness  was  raised;  others  were 
regarded  as  doubtful;  while  others  were  attacked 
strongly  as  forgeries. 

5.  Certain  other  printed  fragments,  found  for 
the  most  part  in  books  bound  later  than  1470,  were 
ascribed  to  an  unknown  Dutch  printer  who  was 
said  to  have  invented  printing  in  1440. 

For  the  gathering  of  these  facts  much  credit  is  due 
the  earlier  investigators  in  this  field,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  methods  of  historical  investigation  which  had  been 
worked  out  in  other  fields  were  applied  to  the  field  of 
bibliography  that  a  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  began  to  be  perceived.  A  brief  summary, 
therefore,  of  the  progress  of  the  past  forty  years  in 
solving  this  question  will  be,  I  think,  of  profit  to  us.  I 
am  led  to  make  this  progress  the  theme  of  my  address 
not  only  because  a  considerable  part  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  developed  have  not  been  adequately  presented 
in  English,  but  also  because  the  suggestions  as  to  the 
methods  which  the  bibliographer  must  use  may  well 
be  of  profit  to  us  in  America  in  our  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  American  bibliography. 

Taking  up,  first  of  all,  the  Gutenberg  side  of  the 
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discussion,  the  first  important  book  which  approached 
the  question  in  the  modern  spirit  of  historical  investi- 
gation was  the  exceedingly  valuable  study  by  Mr.  Hessels, 
of  Cambridge  University/  Mr.  Hessels  was  a  student 
of  Henry  Bradshaw  and  had  learned  his  methods,  and 
these  methods  he  applied  in  this  volume  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  facts  and  documents  concerning  Guten- 
berg. It  was  an  advantage,  rather  than  a  disadvantage, 
that  this  first  approach  to  the  question  from  the  his- 
torical standpoint  was  made  by  one  whose  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  were  in  favor  of  the  Dutch  claim. 
Mr.  Hessels,  although  by  birth  of  Dutch  ancestry  and 
a  believer  in  the  claims  of  Koster,  had  been  so  much 
impressed  by  van  der  Linde's  book  criticizing  these 
claims^  that  he  had  translated  it  into  English  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1871.  When  in  1878  Doctor  van  der  Linde 
published  a  book  on  Gutenberg,^  it  was  so  unsatisfactory 
to  Mr.  Hessels  that  he  was  led  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  entire  Gutenberg  claim,  a  study  which  extended 
not  merely  to  the  reading  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
but  also  involved  a  careful  examination  of  the  original 
documents  in  the  case,  so  far  as  these  had  survived  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Mr.  Hessels'  book  was  devoted 
to  a  careful  study  of  those  documents  and  to  an  analysis 

'  J.  H.  Hessels,  Gutenberg:  Was  He  the  Inventor  of  Printing  ?  An  His- 
torical Investigation  Embodying  a  Criticism  on  Doctor  van  der  Linde's  Guten- 
berg.   London,  Quaritch,  1882. 

'  The  Haarlem  Legend  of  the  Invention  of  Printing  by  Loiirens  Janszoon 
Coster  Critically  Examined.    From  the  Dutch  by  J.  H.  Hessels.    London,  1871. 

3  Gutenberg:  Geschichle  tind  Erdichtung  aiis  den  Quellen  nachgewiesen. 
Stuttgart,  1878. 
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of  all  the  printed  books  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
Gutenberg.  If,  to  the  observer  at  the  present  time,  the 
evidences  of  an  unfriendly  prepossession  against  the 
Gutenberg  claim  somewhat  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  book,  this  must  not  prevent  our  appreciation  of 
the  epoch-making  influence  which  it  exerted.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  anything  like  an  adequate  attack 
upon  the  claims  of  Gutenberg  had  been  made,  and  the 
work  was  done  in  such  a  scholarly  fashion  and  pointed 
out  so  effectively  the  weaknesses  of  many  of  the  claims 
which  had  been  made  for  Gutenberg  that  it  compelled 
a  thorough  re-examination  of  the  entire  question  on  the 
part  of  all  German  scholars.  Its  value  in  thus  stirring 
up  the  German  bibliographers  to  apply  the  modern 
methods  of  historical  research  to  the  question  was  of 
unspeakable  value  to  the  cause  of  Gutenberg  and  was 
the  origin,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  most  of  the  latter-day 
activities  which  have  brought  so  much  of  new  material 
to  light.  The  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  of  the  Gutenberg  claim,  e.g.,  the  Drit- 
zehn  Trial  of  1439,  through  the  burning  of  the  Stras- 
burg  library  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  had,  of 
course,  given  additional  importance  to  those  which 
remained.  Of  these,  the  originals  had,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  disappeared  from  view,  and  Mr.  Hessels  was 
able,  therefore,  by  raising  a  question  as  to  their  authen- 
ticity, to  make  a  very  plausible  case  against  Guten- 
berg. The  first  result  of  his  attack  was  sho\\Ti  in  1889, 
when  Dr.   Karl  Dziatzko,  Director  of  the   University 
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Library  of  Gottingen,  published  his  Beitrage  zur  Guten- 
bergfrage  (BerHn,  1889).  The  immediate  occasion  for 
this  book  was  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Dziatzko  of  the 
original  Helmasperger  Notarial  Certificate  of  the  facts 
developed  in  the  Fust-Gutenberg  lawsuit  of  1455.  Dr. 
Dziatzko  discovered,  soon  after  his  transfer  to  Gottingen 
in  1886,  the  original  of  this  famous  document  among 
the  treasures  of  the  Gottingen  library  which  had  received 
it  as  a  gift  from  Kohler  after  he  had  published  his  famous 
book."  Inasmuch  as  Hessels  had  most  severely  called 
in  question  the  genuineness  of  this  document  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  probably  the  most  important  document 
in  the  Gutenberg  claim,  because  of  the  directness  of  its 
reference  to  printing  and  because  it  brings  in  the  names 
of  such  later  printers  as  Schoeffer,  Ulrich  Zell,  and 
others,  the  establishment  of  its  authenticity  was  an 
event  of  the  utmost  importance.  Dziatzko  was  not  a 
man  who  published  many  volumes,  but  every  word  that 
he  has  written  is  of  the  utmost  value.  His  keenness  of 
insight,  his  exactness  of  method,  his  breadth  of  view, 
his  absolute  freedom  from  prejudice,  have  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  bibliographer.  His  statement  of  the 
argument  for  the  authenticity  of  this  document,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  a  facsimile  of  the  original,  established 
beyond  all  question  the  genuineness  of  the  document 
and  thus  gave  strong  support  to  the  claims  of  Gutenberg. 
Encouraged  by  the  warm  reception  which  this  work 
received,  Dziatzko  turned  the  attention  of  his  biblio- 

*  Ehren-Reltung  Johann  Gutenbergs.     Leipzig,  1741. 
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graphical  seminar  to  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
the  forty-two-line  Bible  and  the  thirty-six-line  Bible. 
For  many  years  a  sharp  controversy  as  to  priority  had 
been  going  on  between  the  supporters  of  each  of  these 
Bibles.  Nobody,  however,  had  ventured  to  make  a 
critical  and  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  two  texts. 
Dziatzko,  with  the  help  of  the  students  in  his  seminar, 
did  this  with  most  suprising  results.  In  his  investi- 
gations, he  established  the  facts  that  after  the  first  few 
pages  the  thirty-six-line  Bible  was  a  copy,  page  for  page, 
of  the  forty-two-line  Bible.  He  thus  settled,  once  for 
all,  the  dispute  as  to  priority.  Among  other  by-products 
of  his  study,  he  brought  out  evidence  justifying  the 
conclusion  that  the  forty- two-line  Bible  was  published 
with  an  abundance  of  means  for  its  execution,  while 
the  thirty-six-line  Bible  was  published  under  circum- 
stances indicating  a  very  limited  capital  for  its  accom- 
plishment. In  the  light  of  this  discovery,  it  was  easy 
to  conclude  that  the  forty- two-line  Bible  was  the  work 
of  the  Fust-Gutenberg  partnership  and  the  thirty-six- 
line  Bible  a  later  product,  either  by  Gutenberg  himself 
or  by  the  person  to  whom  he  sold  the  thirty-six-line 
Bible  type.  Dziatzko  also  offered  an  explanation  for 
the  two  varieties  of  the  forty-two-line  Bible.  Some 
existing  copies  of  this  book  have,  in  the  first  section, 
pages  with  forty  and  forty-one  Imes  to  the  page;  m 
others  all  the  pages  have  forty-two  lines  to  the  page. 
By  comparing  the  watermarks  in  the  paper  Dziatzko 
showed  that  the  forty-  and  forty-one-line  copies  were 
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the  original  print  and  that  all  the  forty-two-line  copies 
were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  work  of  printing.  He 
suggested  as  an  explanation  that  during  the  course  in 
printing  the  edition  was  increased,  the  reprint  of  the 
earlier  pages  having  been  left  until  the  completion  of 
the  work. 

In  1900  the  Germans  celebrated  the  five  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Gutenberg's  birth,  taking  this  date  as 
approximately  the  correct  date,  exact  information  con- 
cerning Gutenberg's  birth  not  having  yet  been  brought 
to  light.  Many  were  the  publications  which  this  occa- 
sion produced.  Of  these  I  can  mention  but  two:  Fest- 
schrift zum  fiinfhundertjahrigen  Gehurtstage  von  Johann 
Gutenberg,  herausgegeben  von  Otto  Hartwig  (Mainz,  1900), 
and  Festschrift  zur  Gutenbergfeier  herausgegeben  von 
der  Koeniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin,  am  24  Juni  igoo. 
The  first  of  these  furnished  an  adequate  source-book 
out  of  which  the  Gutenberg  claims  could  be  established 
beyond  controversy.  It  contained  articles  showing  the 
preliminary  steps  which  led  up  to  typography,  with  an 
especial  article  upon  stamped  impressions;  next  followed 
a  genealogy  of  the  Gansfleisch  family  of  Mainz;  then  a 
most  exhaustive  compilation  of  all  the  documents  refer- 
ring in  any  way  to  Gutenberg,  giving  exact  texts  from 
the  original  and  reproducing  in  facsimile  all  documents 
which  were  still  extant.  In  addition,  there  were  many 
other  discussions  of  various  aspects  of  Gutenberg's  life 
and  work  and  of  the  early  history  of  printing  in  various 
countries.    No  one  who  carefully  studies  this  collection 
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can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  essential  reliability  of  the 
documents  upon  which  the  Gutenberg  claim  is  based. 
There  may  be  room  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  documents, 
but  few,  if  any,  historical  events  seem  to  have  more 
substantial  historical  documents  behind  them  than  have 
the  claims  of  Gutenberg.  The  Berlin  Festschrift,  on 
the  other  hand,  contained  a  most  thorough  investigation 
of  the  forty-two-line  Bible  and  the  thirty-six-line  Bible 
made  by  Dr.  Paul  Schwenke.  Schwenke  was,  I 
believe,  a  pupil  of  Dziatzko,  and  starting  with  the  facts 
brought  out  by  Dziatzko  in  his  investigation  of  the  two 
Bibles,  he  proceeded  to  carry  them  still  farther,  and  by 
a  most  exhaustive  search  brought  out  an  immense  amount 
of  additional  information  throwing  light  upon  the  methods 
of  the  two  offices  in  which  the  two  Bibles  were  printed. 
One  may  sometimes  question  whether  he  does  not  press 
his  conclusions  too  far  from  the  limited  material  at  his 
command,  but  no  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  exceeding 
keenness  of  insight  and  suggestiveness  of  result  which 
the  book  exhibits.  Taken  in  connection  with  Dziatzko's 
two  volumes,  it  may  be  said  to  have  determined  the 
direction  along  which  all  subsequent  investigations  have 
proceeded. 

Another  result  of  the  Gutenberg  celebration  of  1900 
was  the  formation  of  the  "Gutenberg  Gesellschaft," 
located  at  Mainz,  which  since  that  date  has  been  pub- 
lishing exceedingly  valuable  volumes  bearing  on  the 
claims  of  Gutenberg. 
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In  1902  the  bibliographical  world  was  delighted  by 
the  announcement  from  Dr.  Zedler,  librarian  at  the 
Nassauische  Landesbibliothek  in  Wiesbaden,  that  he  had 
discovered,  used  as  a  lining  for  the  covers  of  one  of  the 
manuscript  volumes  in  the  Wiesbaden  library,  a  calendar 
printed  with  the  thirty-six-line  Bible  type.  After  careful 
study,  this  calendar,  which  was  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Gutenberg  Gesell- 
schaft,  was  determined  to  be  a  calendar  for  the  year 
1448.  This  discovery  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  carried  the  date  of  printing  back 
from  1454  to  1448.  In  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as 
the  date  1448  is  unquestionably  earlier  than  any  partner- 
ship which  could  have  been  formed  between  Fust  and 
Gutenberg,  it  eliminated  Fust,  and  also  Peter  Schoeffer, 
from  consideration  as  being  the  inventors  of  the  art  of 
printing.  In  the  third  place,  assuming  that  the  calendar 
was  the  work  of  Gutenberg,  it  connected  him  with  the 
thirty-six-line  Bible  again,  which  the  investigations  of 
Dziatzko  and  Schwenke  had  rendered  doubtful.  Since 
all  the  documents  seem  to  indicate  that  as  early  as  1439 
Gutenberg  had  begun  his  experiments  in  printing,  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  fragment  should  not  be  ascribed 
to  him.  It  thus  fills  in  a  most  important  gap  in  his 
life  history  and  also  helps  to  explain  how  he  was  able 
to  interest  a  rich  man  like  Fust  in  his  invention.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  the  document,  when  care- 
fully studied  in  the  light  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Schwenke  in  the  Berliner  Festschrift,  threw^  unexpected 
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light  upon  other  fragments  in  the  same  type.  Since  it 
could  be  approximately  dated,  for  no  one  can  conceive 
that  a  calendar  for  the  year  1448  should  be  printed  later 
than  that  date,  it  gave  us  in  connection  with  the  thirty- 
six-line  Bible,  which  must  have  been  printed  after  1455, 
two  documents  in  this  type  which  can  be  approximately 
dated.  Knowing  the  stage  of  development  of  the  type 
in  1448,  and  knowing  the  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  type  in  1455,  it  became  possible  to  study  the  other 
fragments  in  this  type  and  to  place  them  approximately 
in  their  chronological  order  by  the  progress  which  they 
showed  in  the  development  of  the  type  from  its  state 
in  1448  toward  the  type  as  it  was  in  1455.  This  study 
was  most  painstakingly  carried  through  and  published 
in  the  publications  of  the  Gutenberg  Gesellschaft  and 
brought  much  confirmation  of  Schwenke's  hypotheses. 
Later,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  publications  of  the 
Gutenberg  Gesellschaft,  there  was  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile a  copy  of  a  newly  discovered  fragment  in  the 
thirty-six-line  Bible  type  which  clearly  belongs,  from  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  type,  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the  calendar  of  1448.  The  place  where  this  fragment 
was  discovered  has  not,  as  yet,  been  disclosed,  but  it  had 
evidently  formed  a  part  of  the  covers  of  some  manuscript 
document,  and  its  discovery  leads  us  to  wonder  how  many 
more  such  fragments  may  yet  be  brought  to  light  to 
assist  in  clearing  up  the  history  of  this  subject.  The 
discovery  of  one  or  two  more  fragments  of  earlier  date 
would  make  the  traditional  date  1440  for  the  discovery 
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of  printing  seem  extremely  probable,  and,  indeed,  the 
documents  have  now  been  carried  back  so  far  in  time 
as  to  raise  the  question  whether  Strasburg  rather  than 
Mainz  was  the  place  in  which  the  first  printing  was 
actually  accomplished. 

If  you  have  followed  me  thus  far,  you  will  have  seen 
that  the  results  of  this  forty  years'  critical  study  of 
Gutenberg's  claim  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  genuineness  of  the  most  important 
documents  bearing  on  the  case  has  been  thoroughly 
established. 

2.  The  new  fragments  which  have  been  found 
have  established  1448,  and  possibly  an  earlier  year, 
as  a  date  at  which  printing  was  being  carried  on. 

3.  Gutenberg's  methods,  his  point  of  view  as 
an  inventor,  the  goal  toward  which  he  was  striving, 
and  the  steps  by  which  he  reached  it,  can  all  be  made 
perfectly  clear. 

4.  The  Gutenberg  claim  has  had  eliminated  from 
it  the  false  ascriptions  of  type  and  certain  docu- 
ments which  could  not  be  established  as  genuine. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  results  are 
certainly  noteworthy  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
have  been  reached  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the 
discovery  of  printing. 

Turning  now  to  the  Dutch  claims,  let  us  see  whether 
corresponding  light  has  been  thrown  upon  them  during 
the  past  forty  or  fifty  years.  As  I  have  said  before,  in 
1870  van  der  Linde  wrote  the  first  critical  investigation 
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which  the  Dutch  claims  had  ever  received.  This  was 
translated  into  English  and  was  thus  made  much  more 
available  to  the  world.  In  this  work  van  der  Linde 
showed  conclusively  that  Koster  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles  at  the  time  when  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  printing,  as  is  shown  by  the  archives  of 
the  town  and  church  of  Haarlem,  that  later  he  became 
an  innkeeper  and  so  continued  until  his  departure  from 
the  town  in  1483.  He  also  examined,  one  by  one,  all 
the  testimonies  and  documents  in  Koster's  favor,  and 
pointed  out  the  many  inconsistencies  in  these  testi- 
monies, and  the  very  slender  support  which  can  be 
derived  for  this  claim  from  contemporary  authorities. 
Mr.  Hessels,  in  his  Haarlem,  the  Birthplace  of  Printing, 
Not  Mainz  (London,  1887),  has  endeavored  to  meet  the 
arguments  of  van  der  Linde  and  to  restate  the  argu- 
ments for  these  claims.  For  his  careful  analysis  of  the 
various  types  and  his  connecting  of  them  as  possibly 
belonging  to  one  printer  only  praise  is  due,  but  for  the 
theories  by  which  he  endeavors  to  carry  these  printed 
documents  back  to  a  period  antedating  the  Gutenberg 
claims  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Much  is  said  in  criticism 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Gutenberg,  yet  this  does 
not  in  any  way  establish  the  much  weaker  claim  of 
Koster.  What  the  subject  now  needs,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  careful  restudy,  in  the  light  of  modern  historical 
methods,  of  the  printed  fragments  themselves,  and  a 
further  investigation  of  the  archives  of  Dutch  cities  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  to  light  hitherto  undiscovered  material 
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which  shall  furnish  a  historical  basis  for  the  eariy  dates 
now  alleged  for  the  origin  of  Dutch  printing.  The 
Koster  claim  one  may  regard  as  pretty  thoroughly 
exploded  by  van  der  Linde,  but  the  fragments  them- 
selves remain  still  to  be  explained.  The  local  traditions, 
while  not  yet  explained,  are  of  so  late  origin  as  to  give 
no  particular  difficulty;  but  the  documents  themselves, 
unless  after  careful  study  they  can  be  in  some  way 
related  to  some  known  Dutch  printer,  or  by  careful 
re-examination  can  be  shown  to  possess  more  of  corre- 
spondence to  the  work  of  later  printers,  will  remain  the 
strongest  arguments  which  can  be  presented  for  the 
Dutch  claims.  It  is  my  hope,  within  a  year  or  two, 
to  examine  these  documents  for  myself  and  to  see  if 
any  further  light  can  be  shed  upon  this  question. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  JEAN  CHAPELAIN  AND  ITS 

CATALOGUE^ 

BY  COLBERT  SEARLES 

Jean  Chapelain  is  most  often  remembered  as  the 
man  to  whom  the  Due  de  Longueville  gave  a  liberal 
pension  during  twenty  years,  in  recompense  for  the 
immortality  which  his  illustrious  ancestor,  the  Comte 
de  Dunois,  was  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  poet, 
in  his  poem  on  Joan  of  Arc,  La  Pucelle.  During  all 
these  twenty  years,  France,  after  a  century  of  waiting, 
saw  in  Jean  Chapelain  her  epic  poet,  her  Homer,  or  at 
least  her  Vergil,  and  gave  him  honors  due.  And  then, 
when  the  poem  appeared  in  its  edition  de  luxe,  the 
bubble  burst,  and  Jean  Chapelain  was  laughed  at  and 
goaded  with  gibes  and  satire,  and  posterity  followed 
suit  by  promptly  forgetting  him. 

In  truth,  posterity  has  been  unjust,  as  unjust  as  the 
contemporaries  of  the  poet's  declining  years  were  cruel. 
For,  while  Chapelain  was  no  poet,  he  played  an  immense 
part  in  the  literary  development  of  his  time  as  a  critic 
and  man  of  letters.     The  leading  spirit  of  the  French 

'Bibliography:  For  Chapelain,  see  A.  Fabre,  Chapelain  et  nos  deux  pre- 
mieres Academies  (Paris,  1890),  also,  Les  ennemis  de  Chapelain  (Paris,  1888); 
Rene  Kerviler,  Revue  de  Bretagne  et  de  Vendee  (1875);  A.  Bourgoin,  Les  mattres 
de  la  critique  au  XVII^  siecle  (Paris,  1889);  Leltres  de  Jean  Chapelain,  ed. 
Tamizey  de  Larroque  (Paris,  1880),  2  vols,  in  fol.  For  the  Library,  see  E.  J.  B. 
Rathery,  Bulletin  du  bibliophile  (1863),  pp.  278  ff.  and  3295.;  Alphonse  Bri- 
quet, ibid.  (1872),  pp.  332  ff. 
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Academy,  during  its  early  years,  the  literary  adviser 
of  Richelieu,  the  most  respected  critic  of  his  time, 
whom  Comeille  consulted  (to  his  good  or  hurt,  who 
can  say?);  the  oft-seen  guest  in  the  salons  of  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  and  of  Mile  de  Scuder>^,  the  interme- 
diary of  poets  and  the  patrons  of  letters,  it  was  he  who, 
in  large  measure,  prepared  the  stage  upon  which  the 
men  of  genius  of  his  day  played  their  glorious  parts. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  is  necessarily  the  reverse  of 
spectacular.  He  was  born  in  1595.  According  to  a 
tradition,,  his  mother,  a  former  friend  of  Ronsard,  chief 
of  the  Plejade,  aspired  to  poetic  immortality  for  her 
son.  His  father,  a  notary,  had  more  substantial  ideals 
and  desired  to  see  his  son  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Jean, 
himself,  had  leanings  toward  medicine.  And  then, 
perhaps  to  show  that  destiny  cannot  be  cheated,  his 
father  died  and  the  medical  profession  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. To  secure  a  livelihood,  Jean  Chapelain  entered 
the  family  of  the  Marquis  de  Trousse  as  a  tutor,  where 
he  was  trusted  and  consulted  as  one  of  the  family.  He 
came  thereby  into  contact  with  the  leading  literary 
men  of  the  time,  and  they  respected  him  for  his  erudi- 
tion and  his  sound  judgment.  When  the  Italian  poet 
Marini  came  to  the  French  court  in  1623  with  the  manu- 
script of  his  interminable  Adonis  in  his  baggage,  Chape- 
lain was  one  of  the  critics  whom  he  consulted  before 
venturing  upon  its  publication.  Chapelain  opined  that, 
while  the  poem  had  its  weak  points,  a  preface  sufficiently 
erudite  might  succeed  "in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  critics."  The  task  of  composing  the  desired  preface 
fell  to  him,  and  his  ejBfort  was  regarded,  says  d'Olivet, 
"even  by  men  of  letters  as  a  production  of  great  value." 
Encouraged  by  this  recognition,  and  convinced  that  he 
knew  at  least  how  the  thing  should  be  done,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  his  own  hand  at  epic  composition.  "But," 
continues  d'Olivet,  "naturally  less  quick  than  judicious, 
he  first  employed  five  consecutive  years  in  meditating 
upon  it,  and  wrote  out  the  whole  in  prose  before  he 
composed  a  single  verse." 

In  1632  he  was  offered  a  position  as  secretary  of  the 
French  embassy  at  Rome,  and  detailing  his  qualifications, 
felt  justified  in  saying:  "I  have  gained  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  Italian  and  Spanish  during  the  twenty  years  I 
have  studied  them;  my  earliest  study  was  Latin  and 
the  history  of  all  the  ages  has  been  my  principal  inclina- 
tion; so  that,  if  I  have  any  talent,  it  is  for  statecraft, 
for  whose  reasoning  and  application,  I  have  been  taught 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  the  modern 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  in  addition  to  whatever  natural 
talent  I  may  have."  But  he  was  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Richelieu.  An  Ode,  which  the  Car- 
dinal himself  corrected,  did  the  rest,  and  he  gave  up  the 
secretaryship  to  enter  the  service  of  the  great  minister 
for  whom  indeed  he  had  the  greatest  admiration.  From 
1636  on,  he  received  from  him  a  pension,  in  addition 
to  the  one  he  was  earning  from  the  Due  de  Longueville. 
His  conduct  toward  his  great  patron  might  be  used  as  a 
perfect  exemplification  of  the   "perfect  courtier,"  and 
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his  protestations  of  deference  and  humility  fall  sickly 
upon  our  democratic  palates;  but  it  must  in  justice  be 
noted,  that  whenever  a  question  of  judgment,  or  policy, 
or  principle  was  involved  the  man  of  letters  held  firm 
against  his  mighty  master,  though  the  methods  by  which 
he  did  it  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  circonspectissime " 
from  his  friend  Balzac. 

Chapelain  was  one  of  the  little  circle  of  friends  who 
met  at  the  house  of  Conrart  to  discuss  literature,  politics, 
and  topics  of  the  day.  When  Richelieu  heard  of  these 
meetings  and  offered  the  company  his  protection,  and  a 
charter  as  a  national  institution,  it  was  Chapelain, 
according  to  Pellisson,  who  persuaded  his  timid  friends 
to  accept  the  great  minister's  overtures.  He  was,  from 
this  time  on,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  institution 
which  soon  took  on  the  name  of  L'Academie  Franjaise. 
At  their  second  formal  meeting  he  urged  upon  his  col- 
leagues that  the  Academy  should  "strive  for  the  purity 
of  our  language  and  labor  to  make  it  capable  of  the 
noblest  eloquence";  that  for  this  purpose  they  must 
first  establish  its  terms  and  phrases  by  an  ample  dic- 
tionary and  a  very  exact  grammar,  which  would  also 
give  it  a  part  of  the  ornaments  it  lacked,  and  they  might 
acquire  the  rest  by  the  publication  of  a  Rhetoric  and 
an  Ars  Poetica  which  they  would  compose  "to  serve  as 
a  rule  to  those  who  may  wish  to  write  in  prose  and  in 
verse."  He  was  appointed  forthwith  to  draw  up  a  plan 
of  the  dictionary.  This  was  in  1634.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year,  Richelieu,  desiring  to  cele- 
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brate  the  completion  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
suggested  the  idea  for  a  sort  of  dramatic  divertissement 
— Chapelain  calls  it  a  comedie  d'apparat — for  which 
five  poets,  among  whom  was  Corneille,  furnished  the 
verses.  Chapelain  was  called  upon  to  oversee  the  pro- 
duction. Contemporary  gossips  and  modern  historians 
have  enlarged  upon  this  extravagant  notion  of  the  great 
statesman;  Chapelain's  correspondence  indicates  that 
it  was  a  mere  fancy,  in  the  realization  of  which  his  patron 
showed  "little  exigency."  But  the  academician  had 
austere  views  regarding  these  theatrical  diversions, 
and  in  the  letter  for  the  Cardinal's  perusal,  explaining 
what  he  had  done,  he  states  that  he  is  confined  to  his 
bed,  exhausted  by  his  arduous  labors;  for:  "I  have 
tried  by  an  outlay  of  art  to  give  a  type  of  the  perfect 
comedy,  in  such  a  way  that  the  severity  of  the  rules 
may  not  ruin  its  charms,  so  that  the  invention  and 
arrangement  may  be  exquisite  and  new,  that  the  climax 
and  denouement  may  be  noble,  that  the  morals  and  pas- 
sions may  have  their  place  in  it,  and  that  pleasure  may 
serve  only  as  a  pass  to  profit  and  instruction ;  and  I  have 
done  this  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  serving  my  lord, 
and  diverting  him  to  the  extent  of  my  powers,  and  also 
to  show  the  Italians,  who  think  themselves  sole  possess- 
ors of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  who  treat  us  as  barba- 
rians, that  there  is  still  some  one  in  France  who  can  do 
what  they  do  and  who  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  inspiration  which  the  great  genius  of  my  lord  gives 
the  French  to  excel  in  every  kind  of  art."    The  result 
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was  La  Comedie  des  Tuileries,  known  as  the  production 
of  Richelieu  and  the  "society  of  the  five  authors." 

The  Cardinal  was  perhaps  a  little  nonplussed  at  seeing 
his  comedie  d'apparat  taken  so  seriously.  At  any  rate 
we  find  Chapelain  a  few  days  later  sending  for  the 
Cardinal's  benefit  a  "copy  of  those  rules  of  the  comedy." 
The  manner  of  French  drama  was  being  fijted  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  to  come.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
it  was  wedded  to  the  unities  and  only  received  its  eman- 
cipation early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  event 
which  contributed  most  to  this  result,  the  judgment  of 
the  Cid  by  the  French  Academy  in  1637,  Chapelain 
played  the  principal  part.  He  drew  up  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  document  known  as  the  Sentiments  of  the 
French  Academy  on  the  Cid.  In  fact  all  the  critique 
is  his,  the  major  portions  of  the  introduction  and  con- 
clusion are  his  also,  as  he  claims  in  some  of  his  too  gen- 
erally overlooked  correspondence.  It  won  for  him, 
in  spite  of  certain  Philistines,  national  recognition  as  a 
critic,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fame  of  the  great  national 
epic  he  was  going  to  write,  made  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  most  considerable  literary  figure 
of  the  period  between  Malherbe  and  Boileau.  Corneille 
did  not  venture  to  put  the  plays  following  the  Cid  on  the 
stage  without  consulting  him  and  receiving  this  remark- 
able bit  of  encouragement:  "I  strove  to  encourage 
him,"  writes  Chapelain,  "to  compose  a  new  Cid  which 
would  attract  the  public,  and  show  that  art  is  not  that 
which  produces  beauty." 
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In  1662,  when  Colbert  desired  to  have  an  inventory 
of  the  men  of  letters  and  of  science  who  were  worthy, 
and  how  worthy,  of  receiving  pensions,  it  was  to  Chape- 
lain that  he  turned  for  his  list.  But  the  poet's  reputa- 
tion had  received  its  death  blow  in  the  failure  of  his  much- 
heralded  epic,  La  Pucelle.  The  first  twelve  cantos 
appeared  in  1656,  magnificently  bound  in  folio,  with 
excellent  portraits  of  the  poet  and  the  Due  de  Longue- 
ville,  and  each  canto  was  preceded  by  an  engraving, 
the  best  the  means  of  his  patron  could  procure.  There 
were  to  be,  of  course,  twenty-four  cantos  in  all,  just  as 
there  are  in  Homer,  but  the  publication  stopped  there. 
The  Duchess  of  Longueville,  wife  of  the  poet's  generous 
— and  "game" — ^protector,  is  credited  with  remarking, 
that  she  supposed  that  the  poem  was  perfectly  beautiful 
but  that  she  could  not  keep  from  yawning  when  she 
read  it.  The  remaining  twelve  cantos  languished  in 
manuscript  till  1882,  when  they  were  pubHshed  by  Rene 
Kerviler  as  a  literary  curiosity.  Chapelain's  preface 
to  these  last  twelve  books  contains,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  plea  to  his  readers  for  a  just  considera- 
tion that  was  ever  penned,  and  one  that  throws  no  little 
light  upon  the  literary  point  of  view  of  himself  and  his 
followers.  "That  which  its  judges  (the  public)  will 
consider  the  most,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  Plan,  as  that 
which  holds  in  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and 
which  gives  the  quality  of  poet  to  him  who  has  made 
good  use  of  his  materials.  They  v/ill  carefully  scru- 
tinize its  Invention,  and  its  Arrangement,  as  the  two 
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chief  buttresses  of  the  Edifice.  They  will  observe  if 
the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  is  exact  and  without 
confusion.  They  will  observe  if  the  Climax  is  built  up 
logically,  and  the  Denouement  likewise;  if  the  Peri- 
petia is  regular,  and  if  the  Agnitions  increase  the  sur- 
prises which  it  contains;  if  the  Fable  sets  off  the  truth, 
and  if  advantage  has  been  taken  of  what  there  was 
disadvantageous  in  history.  They  will  observe  if  the 
time  has  been  properly  treated,  and  if  it  has  been 
extended  or  restricted  more  than  the  Precepts  allow; 
if  the  celestial  and  infernal  powers,  as  well  as  the  alle- 
gorical Characters,  have  been  introduced  to  fill  out, 
rather  than  because  they  were  needed;  if  the  Episodes 
are  included  in  such  a  way  that  the  Bulk  of  the  Adventure 
could  indeed  subsist  without  them  but  that  it  is  better 
sustained  by  their  presence.  They  will  observe  if  holy 
things  are  treated  with  reverence,  and  if,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Angels  and  Devils,  a  reasonable  emulation 
of  the  employ  of  Pagan  divinities  has  been  shown,  with- 
out confusing  the  good  religion  with  the  bad.  They 
will  observe  if,  in  the  distribution  of  events,  they  follow 
each  other  with  probability,  and  tend  freely  and  infal- 
libly to  their  end  with  that  real  pleasure  which  results 
from  changes  of  fortune  when  these  changes  take  place 
through  unforeseen  causes.  They  will  observe,  after  all 
these  things,  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  which  was  the 
spectator  of  this  evident  Miracle  is  well  represented, 
if  the  Morals,  the  Passions,  the  Descriptions  and  the 
Harangues  are  free  from  Phantasy  and  Declamation. 
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For,  as  to  the  verses  and  the  Language,  these  are  instru- 
ments of  so  little  importance  in  the  Epic,  that  they  do 
not  merit  the  attention  of  such  great  Judges."  The 
reaction  put  in  practice  by  Moliere  and  Racine,  and  in 
precept  by  Boileau,  is  the  better  appreciated  after  read- 
ing this  plea. 

In  short,  Chapelain  was  a  pedant,  but  a  pedant 
without  arrogance.  He  was  wont  to  advance  the  simplest, 
the  most  innocent,  opinions  with  a  tremendous  outlay  of 
erudition.  So,  for  example,  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
twelve  cantos  of  his  epic,  he  felt  the  need  of  defending 
himself  because  he  had  chosen  a  woman  for  the  princi- 
pal character  in  his  poem.  Homer  and  Vergil  had  not 
ventured  to  do  this,  and  Aristotle  says  that  woman  is 
an  error  of  Nature,  which  always  purposes  to  create 
men,  but  often  stops  before  she  has  her  work  completed. 
No  doubt  the  matter  is  a  serious  one.  But,  as  we  look 
through  the  history  of  the  ages,  we  see  a  Semiramis,  an 
Arria,  and  many  more  females  who  have  displayed  the 
courage  and  passions  of  men;  so,  while  he  would  not 
venture  to  imitate  the  freedom  of  the  modern  Spaniards 
and  Italians  in  this  particular,  he  hopes  he  may  be 
pardoned  this  innovation  in  the  noblest  form  of  poetic 
composition.  This  quite  unnecessary  defense  of  his 
fills  up  ten  folio  pages.  He  was  a  man  who  lived  with 
books  and  he  had  some  of  the  qualities  which  men  of 
books  have — in  the  comic  papers.  But  he  was  kindly 
and  upright  and  filled  too  with  lofty  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions, for  they  were  all  submerged  in  his  immense,  though 
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uncritical,  erudition.  He  is  an  incarnation,  as  it  were, 
of  the  formal,  the  book  side  of  French  classicism;  it 
remained  for  others  to  maturely  digest  what  he  had 
enthusiastically  and  largely  swallowed. 

Jean  Chapelain  died  February  22,  1674,  leaving,  as 
the  result  of  his  frugal,  studious  life,  the  respectable  sum 
of  50,000  ecus,  or  about  30,000  dollars,  and — his  library. 
After  a  few  thoughtful  legacies  to  his  servants,  and  a 
provision  for  a  mass  to  be  said  for  him  "in  perpetuity" 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Mederic,  later  called  St.  Merry, 
he  was  content  to  leave  the  disposition  of  his  money  and 
real  estate  to  the  "good  and  equitable  judgment"  of  his 
executors.  But  as  for  his  library,  he  would  leave  the 
care  of  that  to  no  one,  and  his  will  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  instructions  as  to  its  future  existence.  These  instruc- 
tions are  eloquent  of  his  love  for  the  books  which  had 
so  long  been  his  faithful  companions.  "Our  library, 
collected  by  us  with  much  choice  and  curiosity  during 
the  space  of  more  than  fifty  years,  we  will  and  command 
to  be  preserved  entire  in  our  family  just  as  it  is  found 
on  the  day  of  our  decease,  without  being  sold  or  dis- 
tributed in  any  way.  We  bequeath  the  use  of  it  in  per- 
petuity to  those  only  of  our  near  relatives  who  make  a 
profession  of  belles  lettres,  and  who  have  the  same 
inclination  for,  and  the  same  attachment  to  it,  as  we 
ourselves,  in  order  that,  without  being  obliged  to  seek 
elsewhere  or  to  buy  at  great  cost  the  books  which  belong 
to  the  kind  of  study  they  have  taken  up,  they  may  have, 
not  the  ownership,  but  the  usage  of  these  books  in  order 
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that  they  may  advance  ever  in  the  way  of  true  knowledge, 
admitting  only  those  who  feel  in  themselves  enough  of 
genius  to  distinguish  themselves  among  the  most  ca- 
pable, and  excluding  positively  even  those  of  my  nearest 
descendants  who  prosecute  their  studies  indolently, 
and  who  lack  the  vigor  and  perseverance  to  succeed  as 
excellent  men,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  the  conditions 
which  I  shall  lay  down  more  explicitly  in  a  codicil  made 
expressly  for  this  purpose." 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  way  the  man  of 
books  cherished  the  dream  of  having  his  library  remain, 
even  in  its  external  appearance,  as  he  had  so  long  known 
it.  "We  will  also  to  have  left  in  our  library,  no  less 
inalienable  than  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  our 
portrait  in  oil,  and  that  of  the  late  Monsieur  Gassendi, 
along  with  that  of  the  Serenississime  Queen  of  Sweden 
with  which  she  honored  me;  our  large  ebony  inkstand, 
our  little  Persian  inkstand,  our  large  desk  with  its  cup- 
boards, our  chandelier  of  black  pear  wood  with  its  green 
globe,  and  our  great  telescope  with  its  stand,  and  the 
groove  in  which  it  is  fixed  for  the  observation  of  the 
heavens;  our  old  arm-chair,  with  its  flowered  tapestry, 
along  with  the  six  ordinary  chairs  in  the  same,  and  in 
addition  the  shelves  for  receiving  the  books,  and  the 
curtains  of  green  taffeta  for  their  preservation." 

In  the  codicil,  which  is  as  long  as  the  will  itself,  he 
multiplies  his  instructions  as  to  these  books,  which  he 
has  "amassed,  thanks  to  the  benefits  of  the  king,  of  the 
late  Monseigneur  Due  de  Longueville,  of  Monseigneur 
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the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  of  Monseigneur  the 
Cardinal  de  Mazarin,  while  serving  them  to  their  satis- 
faction with  the  little  talent  which  heaven  has  given  me, 
and  with  my  labor  for  more  than  fifty  years. ' '  He  enlarges 
upon  the  provisions  which  he  had  made  to  preserve  the 
library  in  his  family.  His  nephew  Claude  Menard, 
theologian,  is  to  have  the  first  use  of  it;  but  he  must, 
"indispensably,  be  obliging  to  all  those  of  our  descend- 
ants who  have  the  same  right  as  he  to  the  use  of  the 
books  contained  there,  and  in  all  civility,  as  it  is  seemly 
among  near  relatives,  he  shall  invite  them  in,  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  using  the  books  of 
which  they  have  need,  within  the  library  itself  if  it  is 
possible,  if  this  is  impossible,  he  shall  exact  from  them 
a  slip  of  the  volume  borrowed,  which  must  be  brought 
back  punctually,  on  the  prescribed  date,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  of  service  to  others.  If  by  negligence  a  book  is 
injured  or  lost  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  another,  from  the  same 
press,  and  of  the  same  date,  in  default  of  which,  the  negli- 
gent party  shall  be  forever  excluded  from  the  library,  as 
little  worthy  of  belonging  to  our  family."  The  good  man 
fondly  hoped  that  it  would  be  for  his  descendants  what 
it  had  been  for  him,  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  "I  desire 
that  no  stranger  be  admitted  there — ^persuaded  that  my 
purpose  can  only  turn  out  well,  if  the  library  is  kept  in 
secret  and  in  obscurity  in  the  nature  of  a  little  myster}^" 
When  an  incumbent  dies  he  is  not  to  be  given  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  "It  shall  be  settled  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  relatives,  but  only  of  those  who  follow  literary 
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professions  like  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  and  they 
shall  choose  that  one  among  the  candidates  who  is,  not 
the  most  needy,  but  the  most  generally  capable  of  filling 
the  place  of  the  deceased,  in  all  the  qualities  of  piety, 
sufficiency,  attachment,  vigilance,  and  civility,  with 
the  common  consent  of  all  and  without  any  preoccupa- 
tion or  predilection." 

After  more  instructions  as  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
library  in  which  care  shall  be  taken  to  preserve  it  in  its 
first  appearance,  and  to  avoid  "making  it  a  place  of 
conversation,"  come  directions  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  books  "according  to  their  subject-matter."  This 
order  may  be  of  interest  to  those  concerned  in  library 
classification.  "Grammar,  Orators,  Poetry,  Politics 
(i.e.,  statecraft).  History,  Ethics,  Logic,  Physics,  Medi- 
cine, Mathematics,  Correspondence,  Piety,  Ecclesias- 
tical Writings,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Dramatists;  Romances  in  all  languages,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  French  novels  (or  rather  novelle),  Poetical 
Controversies,  Genealogies,  Arts — Painting  and  Archi- 
tecture, Medallions,  Maps,  Engravings,  Numation 
(probably  numeration),  Botany,  and  Satirists,  each 
separately  from  the  others,  so  as  to  be  the  more  easily 
accessible."  Boxes  shall  be  made  for  the  manuscripts 
"whether  of  my  letters  or  verses,  or  of  relations  of 
embassies,  discoveries  and  notable  events."  Then, 
with  a  touch  of  justifiable  pride,  "the  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  princes,  princesses,  cardinals,  dukes, 
peers,  marshals  of  France,  Marquis,  counts  and  others 
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of  high  quality,  who  have  honored  me  with  them,  and 
who  will  do  honor  to  my  memory;  also  the  letters  of 
which  I  have  made  copies  to  guide  me  in  my  corre- 
spondence, as  the  letters  of  Messieurs  Heinsius  and 
Balzac  and  all  that  crowd  of  excellent  men  of  every 
nation,  for  whom  my  sole  testimony  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  procure  the  benefits  of  the  king,  shall  be 
locked  up  in  the  longest  of  my  boxes,  which  I  have  had 
made  for  that  purpose,  for  they  are  so  many  monuments 
of  the  glorious  commerce  which  I  have  had  with  them 
during  my  lifetime,  and  which  I  have  kept  up  so  con- 
stantly and  faithfully  during  so  many  years." 

Let  us  hope  that  no  knowledge  of  the  tragic  history 
of  his  beloved  collection  of  books  came  to  trouble  the 
repose  of  the  savant,  sleeping  "beneath  the  tomb  of  his 
father"  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mederic.  We  can  only 
follow  a  part  of  its  vicissitudes.  It  was  transported, 
first  from  the  Rue  Salle-au-Comte  where  Chapelain 
lived,  to  the  Rue  Saint  Denis  where  Claude  Menard's 
home  was;  then  from  the  Rue  Saint  Denis  to  the  Rue 
Porte-foin,  from  there  to  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Merry. 
With  every  move  it  left  shreds  of  itself,  to  arrive  in  rags 
and  tatters  at  the  Rue  Saint  Martin,  Claude  Menard, 
in  whom  Chapelain  placed  so  much  confidence,  was  but 
little  impressed,  it  seems,  with  the  importance  of  the 
trust,  for  when  he  died,  in  spite  of  the  last  wishes  of  his 
uncle  he  desired  in  his  will  to  have  his  own  library  added 
to  the  one  left  in  his  charge,  "on  condition  that  his  heirs 
should  not  be  held  to  account  for  the  books  lost  since 
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1674."  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  after  his 
death.  When  Sebastian  Blandin  took  charge  of  it, 
February  24,  1778,  it  w^as  with  the  stipulation  that 
"the  library  shall  be  taken  as  it  is,  without  any  regard 
to  the  catalogues  made  after  the  death  of  the  Sieurs 
Chapelain  and  Mesnard,  seeing  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  books  in  the  said  catalogues  have  been  lost,  or 
have  perished  of  old  age,  during  the  divers  changes  and 
transportations  from  one  place  to  another,  which  the 
said  library  has  undergone  during  more  than  a  century, 
with  the  promise,  however,  of  restoring  it  to  the  family, 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  now  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  furniture  and  effects  comprised  in  the  said  lists, 
seeing  that  these  no  longer  exist." 

Sebastian  Blandin  died  seven  months  after  receiving 
the  charge  and  a  new  meeting  of  the  family  was  not  held 
till  1780,  and  we  do  not  know  what  measures  were  then 
taken.  And  that  is  the  last  we  hear  of  this  magnificent 
collection,  made  with  "much  choice  and  curiosity," 
and  so  affectionately  safeguarded.  All  that  is  left  of 
it,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  five- volume  collection  of  letters 
and  poems  which  passed  finally  through  the  hands  of 
Sainte-Beuve  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  this,  which  is  devoted  to  Chapelain's  corre- 
spondence, has  been  very  carefully  edited  by  Tamizey 
de  Larroque  (Paris,  1880),  2  vols,  in  fol.  In  the  same 
library  there  are  also  two  volumes  of  miscellanies,  in 
manuscript,  also  the  manuscript  list  of  the  "Men  of 
Letters  Living  in  1662,"  which  was  destined  to  aid  Col- 
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bert  in  the  apportionment  of  his  hberahties.    All  the 
rest  has  vanished  completely. 

Chapelain,  in  his  will,  desired  to  have  made  a  cata- 
logue of  all  his  books  and  papers  "without  excepting 
any,  even  when  doubled  or  tripled."  Because,  "I  have 
retained  them  for  their  rarity,  or  for  their  excellence,  or 
for  the  diversity  of  the  editions,  or  for  other  just  excuses 
and  reasons."  And  in  fact  there  is  a  manuscript,  in 
folio,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Fonds  Fran^ais, 
Nouvelles  Acquisitions,  N°  318,  F°  153,  entitled  Cata- 
logue de  tous  les  livres  de  feu  M.  Chapelain.  Accord- 
ing to  Alphonse  Briquet  {Bulletin  du  bibliophile,  1872, 
p.  342),  this  catalogue,  or  inventory,  was  begun  on 
March  23,  1674,  and  finished  on  September  13 — the 
same  year.  The  title-page  bears  the  date  1676.  We 
do  not  know  who  made  it,  but  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  Claude  Menard  may  have  compiled  it  himself. 
In  his  will  Chapelain  mentions  among  his  nephew's 
qualifications  his  acquaintance  with  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue, 
in  his  paraphrases  of  the  titles,  shows  some  knowledge 
of  these  languages.  But  the  work  is  far  from  being  what 
Chapelain  would  have  wished  it  to  be.  From  a  cata- 
logue it  degenerates  by  rapid  stages  into  a  confused  and 
very   incomplete   summary.^     It   is   easy   to   trace   the 

^  "II  existe  une  telle  confusion  dans  le  classement,  et  le  copiste  malgr6 
ses  talents  de  calligraphic,  a  coniinis  tant  de  grossieres  erreurs  dans  la  redac- 
tion des  litres  et  des  noms  propres  et  dans  les  dates;  11  a  si  sou  vent  n6glig6 
d'indiquer  la  condition  des  volumes,  qu'il  est  assez  difficile  de  citer  exactement 
une  edition,  et  meme  de  savoir  ou  il  faut  la  chercher." — Alphonse  Briquet, 
op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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growth  of  the  compiler's  ennui.  At  the  beginning,  the 
titles  are  copied  in  full,  two  or  three  often  filling  the 
entire  page;  forty  pages  farther  on,  and  the  pages  aver- 
age from  twenty  to  thirty  titles.  These  titles  are  abbre- 
viated more  and  more.  Now  they  are  paraphrased 
briefly,  now  a  few  of  the  first  words  are  given,  often  the 
author's  name,  as  well  as  the  date  and  place  of  the  edi- 
tion, is  omitted;  sometimes  the  author's  first  name  only 
appears,  while  the  abbreviation  "e/c."  takes  on  a  more 
and  more  important  role. 

The  cataloguer  followed,  in  his  careless  fashion,  a 
somewhat  different  order  from  that  outlined  by  Chape- 
lain, although  conforming  to  it  in  most  of  the  lesser 
divisions.  The  following  are  the  headings  under  which 
it  is  arranged,  with  the  number  of  titles  comprised  under 
each,  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  make-up  of 
the  collection:  Historians,  806;  Poetes,  1063;  besides 
"all  the  works  of  late  M.  Chapelain";  of  these,  the  Ode 
to  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  first  twelve  books  or 
cantos  of  La  Pucelle,  the  Dialogue  de  la  lecture  des  vieux 
Romans,  and  the  translation  of  Gusman  d'Alfarache, 
were  the  only  ones  that  appeared  in  a  special  volume; 
Grammarians,  161;  Orators,  72;  Eulogies  and  Pane- 
gyrics, funeral  orations,  49;  Correspondence,  163; 
Commentaries,  37;  Treatises,  general  and  special,  338; 
Dissertations  and  controversies  of  all  sorts,  57;  Dia- 
logues, 100;  Philosophy,  51;  Ethics,  83;  Physics,  90; 
Mathematicians,  59;  Astronomy,  70;  Ecclesiastical 
writings,  215;    Piety,   170;    Medicine,   72;    Geography, 
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66;  Statecraft,  147;  Apologies,  38;  Accounts  and 
relations  of  voyages,  133;  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  35;  War,  23;  Romances,  118:  Medal- 
lions and  Engravings,  17;  Geomancy,  i;  Genealogy, 
10;  Agriculture  and  Botany,  16;  a  total  of  4,290  titles, 
including  a  considerable  number  of  duplicates  in  differ- 
ent editions  and  occasionally  in  the  same,  although  the 
latter  cases  may  be  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  com- 
piler. Besides  these,  there  is  a  list  of  the  poetic  and 
prose  works  of  the  "said  late  M.  Chapelain,"  poems  to 
the  number  of  106,  including  66  sonnets;  prose,  86, 
besides  many  bundles  of  letters.  Scattered  among  these 
books  there  are  about  a  score  of  manuscripts,  mostly 
of  a  political  nature.  Some  of  them,  relating  to  the 
court  intrigues  of  the  day,  look  fascinating. 

This  classification  is  very  loosely  followed.  One 
finds,  for  example,  among  the  historical  titles,  the  philo- 
sophical works  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante, 
the  romances  of  Lancelot,  King  Arthur,  and  others, 
along  with  The  Chaste  and  Loyal  Loves  of  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea;  among  the  funeral  orations  one  notes  the 
Moriae  Encomium  of  Erasmus,  and  among  the  Dialogues 
four  sixteenth-century  editions  of  Bocaccio's  Decamerone. 
However,  the  table  given  above  furnishes  a  view  in  per- 
spective of  the  library  which  is  not  far  from  being  correct. 

If  we  enter  the  library  via  this  catalogue,  we  are 
perhaps  the  most  impressed  by  its  modern  character; 
that  is,  modern  for  1650.  Chapelain  in  all  his  written 
work,  even  his  correspondence,  is  so  ponderous,  so  docile 
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to  all  the  teachings  of  antiquity,  that  we  had  rather 
expected  but  little  more  than  a  perfunctory  interest  in 
current  events.  So  we  are  almost  startled  as  we  come 
to  the  shelves  containing  the  historical  works  to  find, 
in  the  first  place,  the  history  of  France  very  thoroughly 
covered.  Seventeenth-century  France  has  generally 
passed  for  not  caring  about  its  early  history,  but  here 
are  whole  mountain  ranges  of  folios,  proudly  announcing 
on  their  backs  the  history  of  France  from  Christ  down 
to  1665.  And  there  are  rows  and  rows  of  sprightly 
duodecimos  giving  the  latest  intrigues  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  Due  de  Guise,  and 
many  others;  and  also — in  two  and  three  different 
editions — the  works  we  still  consult,  Villehardouin, 
Joinville,  and  Commines.  No  less  completely  is  the 
history  of  Italy  presented,  city  by  city,  and  scarcely 
less  that  of  Spain,  No  part  of  Europe  is  neglected. 
And  out  of  Europe  the  interest  spreads  to  England  in 
general,  and  the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart  in  particular, 
and  thence  even  to  Iceland.  More  than  a  score  of  volumes 
claim  to  give  the  history  of  Persia,  Turkey,  Africa; 
others  discuss  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Chinese, 
and  America  is  not  forgotten,  though  the  works  relating 
to  it  are  to  be  sought  chiefly  among  the  accounts  of 
travel. 

The  same  impression  of  modernity  prevails  in  the 
large  corner  consecrated  to  the  Poetes,  or  better.  Belles 
Lettres.  None  of  the  great  classics  are  missing,  but  the 
prevailing  note  is  modern,  that  is,  modern  of  France, 
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Italy,  and  Spain,  practically  nothing  English  or  German. 
Italian  titles  seem  to  predominate,  and  there  are  no  end 
of  editions  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  Dante  too,  but  a 
little  in  the  background.  In  fact,  Chapelain  was  a 
conductor  for  Italian  influences  into  French  literature, 
and  the  catalogue  here  suggests  an  interesting  piece  of 
work  to  be  done.  As  would  be  expected  from  what  we 
know  of  Chapelain,  treatises  on  poetic  art  are  very 
prominent.  One  may  count  more  than  a  hundred  titles 
dealing  with  this  subject.  A  full  half-score  of  Aristotle's 
Ars  Poetica,  in  simple  text  or,  and  more  frequently,  with 
the  everlasting  elaborations  and  explanations  and  dilu- 
tions and  classifications  of  a  Castelvetro,  a  Piccolomini, 
and  a  Paolo  Beni.  There  are,  too,  a  great  number  of 
Poeticas  by  moderns:  to  begin  with,  that  of  Bernardo 
Daniello,  1536,  and  later  the  self-conscious  Proginnasmi 
Poetici  of  Nisiely,  i.e.,  Benedetto  Fioretti,  complacently 
informing  its  readers  that  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
authors  have  been  quoted  in  the  first  volume,  three 
hundred  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  somewhat  more. 
In  these  books,  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  found  a  pre- 
cedent for  each  opinion  emitted  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  Academy  on  the  Cid,  and  that  alone  suggests 
what  an  important  role  this  library  played  in  the  literary 
development  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France. 
And  with  this  in  mind  we  note  too  a  number  of  essays, 
or  traites,  in  which  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Tasso  are  com- 
pared, much  to  the  latter 's  advantage,  and  we  can  but 
think   of   that   Quarrel   of   the  Ancients  and  Moderns, 
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which  was  ushered  in  soon  after  Chapelain's  death.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  list  of  Chapelain's 
books  may  serve  as  an  outline  for  a  complete  study  of 
the  literary  relationship  of  France  with  Italy,  and — to 
a  not  much  less  degree — with  Spain  as  well,  during  all 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  almost  all  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries. 

The  remaining  titles  are  no  less  interesting,  though 
from  a  diflferent  point  of  view.  Chapelain  claimed  to  be 
especially  interested  in  the  history  of  all  the  ages,  and  his 
collection  justifies  the  remark.  Belles  Lettres  was  his 
trade,  and  so  the  titles  in  the  first  eight  divisions,  along 
with  the  Romans,  for  which  he  had  a  special  liking, 
formed,  so  to  speak,  his  professional  collection.  The 
other  divisions  represent  the  topics  that  the  enlightened 
public  of  that  day  took  an  interest  in.  The  philosophi- 
cal systems  of  Gassendi  and  Descartes,  the  experiments 
of  Pascal,  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  of  Kepler,  the 
philosphical  writings  of  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Vossius,  of 
Bacon,  the  only  English  writer,  by  the  way,  whose  com- 
plete works  appear  in  this  library,  and  many  another 
of  the  wise  men  with  names  ending  in  ^^us^^  over  whom 
Moliere  made  merry.  And  besides  these  works  of 
graver  mien  appear  many  of  those  which  appealed  to 
the  fancy  or  the  superstitions  of  the  day.  The  proper- 
ties of  stones,  the  doctrines  of  the  astrologers,  the  inter- 
pretations of  dreams,  the  comet  of  1664,  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks,  the  shipwreck  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  choco- 
late, the  cultivation  of    olive    trees:    in  all  these  and 
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many,  many  other  lines  of  seventeenth-century  interest, 
Chapelain's  library  displays  the  results  of  that  "choice 
and  curiosity"  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  testament, 
and  a  perusal  of  the  titles  of  this  part  of  his  collection 
gives,  as  almost  nothing  else  does,  a  very  well-defined 
notion  of  what  an  educated  Frenchman  of  from  1625  to 
1675  was  interested  in  and  thinking  about.  The  whole 
intellectual  background  of  the  France  of  that  period  is 
therein  depicted,  and  in  it  we  can  trace,  as  on  a  relief 
map,  the  streams  of  thought  and  the  lines  of  influence 
which  ran  in  from  the  outside,  and  especially  from  Italy 
and  Spain,  sometimes  to  lead,  and  sometimes  to  bind, 
the  little  republic  of  men  of  letters  which  gravitated 
around  the  center  of  inspiration  and  of  patronage,  the 
Palace  of  Richelieu,  and  the  court  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FUR 

TRADE 

BY  LAWRENCE  J.  BURPEE 

The  literature  of  the  fur  trade  of  North  America 
offers  a  vast  field  to  the  bibliographer,  as  to  the  his- 
torian, philologist,  ethnographer,  and  student  of  eco- 
nomics. We  have  the  fur  trade  of  New  France;  of 
New  England;  of  Russian  America;  the  sea-otter  trade 
of  the  North  West  Coast;  the  western  American  fur 
trade;  the  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  and 
of  the  North  West  and  X  Y  companies.  Of  these  seven 
divisions  of  a  very  large  subject,  I  purpose  merely  to 
offer  a  few  notes  on  the  last  two,  from  a  more  or  less 
bibliographical  point  of  view. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  probably  the  most 
remarkable  trading  corporation  in  the  world's  history, 
was  chartered  by  Charles  II  on  May  2,  1670,  as  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England 
trading  into  Hudson's  Bay.  With  the  prodigality  of 
his  age.  King  Charles  endowed  the  Adventurers  with 
"the  whole  trade  of  all  those  seas,  streights,  and  bays, 
rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude 
they  shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  streights 
commonly  called  Hudson's  Streights,  together  with  all 
the  lands,  countries,  and  territories  upon  the  coasts  and 
confines  of  the  seas,  streights,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks, 
45 
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and  sounds  aforesaid,  which  are  not  now  actually  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  our  subjects,  or  by  the  subjects  of  any 
other  Christian  prince  or  State."  Possibly  even  King 
Charles  might  have  stood  aghast  could  he  have  known 
the  extent  of  territory  so  granted  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion, for  the  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay  drain  the 
whole  interior  of  the  continent  west  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  south  to  the  headwaters  of  Red  River  in 
Minnesota.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Adven- 
turers, when  after  a  century  of  deliberation  they  finally 
spread  their  operations  inland  from  Hudson  Bay,  refused 
to  confine  themselves  even  to  this  broad  watershed. 
By  a  process  of  reasoning  common  to  all  great  monopolies, 
they  climbed  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  annexed 
the  Pacific  slope,  spread  north  to  the  Arctic,  east  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  south  to  California.  The  literature  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  therefore  that  of  a  continental 
empire. 

At  the  very  threshold  we  are  introduced  to  the  narra- 
tives of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  adventurers  of  any 
age,  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson,  Canadian  fur  trader  and 
explorer,  who  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Radisson's  Journals,  in  the 
extraordinary  idiom  of  a  seventeenth-century  French- 
Canadian  expressing  himself,  with  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, in  the  language  of  seventeenth-century  England, 
were  published  by  the  Prince  Society  of  Boston  in  1885. 
They  embody  his  travels  and  adventures  from  1652  to 
1684.     They  have  been  the  center  of  a  little  whirlwind 
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of  historical  controversy,  most  if  not  all  of  which  may  be 
charged  against  his  unmentionable  English. 

In  1668  Radisson,  with  ready  adaptability,  trans- 
ferred his  services  from  France  to  England,  and  two 
years  later  sailed  for  Hudson  Bay,  where,  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Medard  Chouart,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
huge  monopoly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  An 
interesting  body  of  literature  has  grown  up  about  the 
personality  and  achievements  of  Radisson,  but  that 
need  not  be  further  referred  to  here. 

In  a  modest  building,  at  the  corner  of  Lime  and 
Leadenhall  streets,  in  the  heart  of  London,  are  preserved 
the  documentary  records  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies of  the  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  a 
collection  of  fur-trade  literature  beside  which  all  the  avail- 
able printed  material  pales  into  insignificance.  It  consists 
of  minutes  and  letter-books  of  the  company,  memorials  of 
every  description,  journals  of  operations  at  trading  posts 
as  wide  apart  as  Labrador  and  Vancouver  Island,  narra- 
tives of  explorations  and  trading  ventures  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  North  America.  Dr.  Bryce, 
Beckles  Willson,  and  Agnes  Laut  have  gone  to  this 
mine  of  material  for  their  histories  of  the  company,  but 
they  have  not  touched  more  than  the  fringe  of  the 
subject.  The  building  is  packed  with  original  docu- 
ments from  cellar  to  attic,  literally  tons  of  manuscripts 
piled  from  floor  to  ceiling,  some  of  them  bearing  the 
accumulated  dust  of  a  couple  of  centuries.  Through 
the  interest  of  the  present  governor  of  the   company, 
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Lord  Strathcona,  who  is  also  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada  in  England,  the  Canadian  archivist  has  had  a 
copyist  at  work  for  some  time  past  making  transcripts 
of  the  more  important  journals,  and  a  number  of  vol- 
umes of  these  are  already  in  the  Dominion  Archives  at 
Ottawa.  It  would  take  several  lifetimes,  however,  to 
make  much  progress  in  this  way,  and  Dr.  Doughty  is 
at  present  in  England  with  a  view  to  placing  the  work 
of  copying  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.  The  most  satis- 
factory solution  for  students  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
would  undoubtedly  be  to  transfer  the  entire  collection 
to  the  Canadian  Archives;  but  failing  that,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  sooner  or  later  these  invaluable  manuscripts 
may  be  deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  England, 
where  they  would  be  properly  housed  and  classified. 

Of  printed  material  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
company  and  its  fur- trading  operations,  the  Reports  of 
the  two  Parliamentary  Committees,  of  1749  and  1857, 
are  of  particular  interest.  Both  contain  a  large  body  of 
evidence,  for  and  against  the  company,  with  data  of 
every  description  bearing  on  the  fur  trade;  and  the 
former  includes  the  valuable  narratives  of  Henry  Kellsey 
and  Joseph  La  France.  Many  additional  papers,  copied 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  archives,  and  not  elsewhere  avail- 
able, are  included  in  the  volume  of  Documents  Relating 
to  the  Boundaries  of  Ontario,  published  by  the  Ontario 
government  in  1878;  as  well  as  in  the  Reports  of  David 
Mills  and  Charles  Lindsey  on  the  same  subject,  published 
in  1873.     Other  documents  bearing  on  the  western  fur 
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trade  have  been  included  from  time  to  time  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Canadian  Archives;  and  the  archivist  has  this 
year  begun  the  publication  of  a  Bulletin,  which  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  Journals  of  the  fur  trade.  The 
Journals  of  Alexander  Hunter  Murray  and  Frangois 
Antoine  Larocque  have  already  been  published  in  this 
form,  and  the  Journal  of  John  McDonnell  is  now  in  the 
printer's  hands.  Important  material  on  the  fur  trade 
is  also  available  in  the  published  transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Historical  and 
Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  as  well  as  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey. 

In  the  long  and  romantic  search  for  a  Northwest 
Passage,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  closely  involved,  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
original  charter  requiring  them  to  search  diligently 
therefor.  Being  keen  business  men,  intent  on  gather- 
ing dividends  from  the  fur  trade,  they  were  far  from 
anxious  to  waste  their  energies  on  an  enterprise  which, 
even  if  successful,  would  work  them  more  harm  than 
good.  A  group  of  determined  enthusiasts  in  England, 
however,  forced  them  into  action,  and  several  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  under  the  company's  auspices  to 
search  for  a  passage  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay.  The 
narratives  of  these  expeditions  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  fur  trade  proper  and  the  purely  scientific 
expeditions  into  the  arctic  seas.  That  they  were  nega- 
tive in  their  results,  as  far  as  the  Northwest  Passage  was 
concerned,  goes  without  saying,  but  so  far  from  satis- 
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fying  the  enthusiasts,  the  effect  was  to  direct  a  stream 
of  invective  against  the  unfortunate  company,  which 
was  charged  by  such  peppery  gentlemen  as  Arthur  Dobbs 
and  Alexander  Dalrymple  with  deliberately  suppressing 
the  evidence  as  to  a  passage.  Dobbs's  Account  of  the 
Countries  Adjoining  Hudson's  Bay  is  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  elaborate  products  of  a  fixed  idea.  Dobbs 
knew  that  the  passage  must  be  there,  and  he  devoted  a 
large  and  most  readable  volume  to  prove  his  theory; 
incidentally  cursing  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from 
every  conceivable  point  of  view.  Captain  Middleton 
published  a  spirited  Defence  of  the  Company;  Dobbs 
came  back  with  his  Remarks  upon  Middleton' s  Defence; 
Middleton  retorted  with  his  Answer;  and  Dobbs,  deter- 
mined to  have  the  last  word,  issued  his  Reply.  The 
chief  value  of  this  controversial  literature  today  is  the 
purely  incidental  light  it  throws  on  the  methods  and 
results  of  the  early  fur  trade. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  earlier, 
the  company  sent  several  expeditions  inland  to  explore 
the  country,  and  induce  the  tribes  of  the  interior  to 
bring  their  furs  down  to  the  company's  posts  on  the  bay. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  of  Henry  Kellsey,  in  1691, 
the  narrative  of  which  is  included  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Report  of  1749.  In  1754-55,  Anthony  Hendry  made 
a  journey  from  York  Factory  to  the  country  of  the 
Blackfeet,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  in  1772-73,  Matthew  Cocking  covered  almost  the 
same   ground.    Hendry's   Journal   is   published   in   the 
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Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1908;  and  Cock- 
ing's  in  1909.  All  three  are  of  value  to  the  student  of 
the  fur  trade.  Even  more  so,  from  this  and  other  points 
of  view,  is  the  narrative  of  Samuel  Hearne's  remarkable 
journey  from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine,  1769-72.  Hearne's  Journey  is  a  classic, 
comparable  to  Mackenzie's  Voyages  as  the  record  of  a 
splendid  piece  of  exploration,  but  of  infinitely  more 
value  to  the  ethnologist.  His  spirited  style  is  also  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  dry  narrative  of  Mackenzie. 

An  interesting  story  in  connection  with  the  publi- 
cation of  Hearne's  narrative  is  told  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Voyage  of  La  Perouse.  Hearne  was  governor  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort  in  1782,  when  it  was  captured  by 
La  Perouse.  The  French  admiral  carried  his  prisoner 
off  to  France,  but  treated  him  on  board  rather  as  a  liter- 
ary friend  than  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Among  the  spoils 
of  the  fort  was  Hearne's  manuscript,  and  this  La  Perouse, 
after  reading  it  with  deep  interest,  returned  to  the  explorer 
upon  the  express  stipulation  that  it  must  be  published 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  England.  The  book  actually 
appeared  in  1795,  three  years  after  Hearne's  death,  as 
a  large  quarto  volume.  An  octavo  edition  was  published 
in  Dublin,  in  1796.  A  reprint,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  the  explorer  of  the  Barren  Lands, 
will  be  issued  in  191 1  by  the  Champlain  Society. 

Two  years  after  his  return  from  the  Coppermine, 
Hearne  was  sent  inland  to  build  a  trading  post  on  the 
Saskatchewan.     The  incentive  to  this  move  on  the  part 
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of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — the  first  radical  depar- 
ture from  their  century-long  policy  of  masterly  inactivity 
— was  the  spirited  opposition  of  a  group  of  fur  traders 
from  Montreal,  who,  not  content  with  the  opportunities 
afforded  at  Michilimackinac  and  Grand  Portage,  had 
pushed  on  in  the  footsteps  of  La  Verendrye  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  the  Assiniboine,  and  the  Saskatchewan. 
From  the  Saskatchewan  they  turned  north  to  the 
Churchill,  by  way  of  Frog  Portage,  and  succeeded 
in  intercepting  the  western  Indians  on  their  way  down 
to  the  bay.  That  the  despised  "pedlars,"  as  they  called 
them,  should  dare  to  invade  their  own  special  territory 
filled  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  wrath,  but  the 
thing  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  abandon  their  comfortable  monopoly  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay  and  fight  the  interlopers  on  the  inland 
waterways.  From  this  time  dates  the  rivalry  of  the 
English  and  Canadian  fur  traders,  a  rivalry  steadily 
increasing  in  bitterness,  until  it  finally  culminated  in  the 
Seven  Oaks  affair,  in  which  Governor  Semple  lost  his 
life,  and  which  led  to  the  union  of  the  companies  in  182 1. 
These  Montreal  fur  traders,  who  had  fallen  heir  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  fur  trade  of  New  France,  had 
united  their  individual  interests  in  the  North  West 
Company,  in  1784.  This  corporation  did  not,  however, 
represent  the  total  Canadian  strength.  Two  powerful 
merchants,  John  Gregory  and  A.  N.  McLeod,  with  a 
couple  of  western  traders,  Peter  Pond  and  Peter  Pangman, 
organized  a  rival  company,  which  also  gained  the  support 
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of  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  his  cousin  Roderick.  This 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  medley  of  rival  interests  in 
the  fur  trade,  into  the  intricacies  of  which  it  would  be 
unprofitable  at  present  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention  that  the  most  powerful  of  these  smaller  organi- 
zations was  that  known  as  the  X  Y  Company,  organized 
in  Montreal  in  1795,  and  that  all  the  Canadian  interests 
were  eventually  united  in  the  North  West  Company. 

From  our  present  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
figures  in  this  group  of  Canadian  fur  traders  are  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  and  his  cousin  Roderick  McKenzie. 
The  former  shed  luster  upon  his  company  and  nation 
by  the  double  exploit  of  descending  the  mighty  river  that 
bears  his  name,  to  the  Arctic,  and  making  the  first  over- 
land journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Roderick 
devoted  his  latter  years  to  gathering  material  for  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  western  fur  trade.  This  was 
never  published,  or  even  completed,  but  the  material 
gathered  by  McKenzie  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  of 
McGill  University,  and  a  number  of  the  more  important 
journals,  written  by  such  veteran  fur  traders  as  Simon 
Fraser,  F.  A.  Larocque,  Charles  McKenzie,  Duncan 
Cameron,  and  John  McDonald  of  Garth,  have  been 
published  in  L.  R.  Masson's  Bourgeois  de  la  Compagnie 
du  Nord-ouest — an  invaluable  repository  of  material 
bearing  on  every  phase  of  the  western  fur  trade. 

Alexander  Mackenzie's  Voyages  from  Montreal  through 
the  Continent  of  North  America  was  published  in  London 
in  1801;   and  a  French  translation  appeared  in  1802,  in 
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three   volumes.     The   story   of   this   French   version   is 
worth  telling.     It  appears  that  Napoleon  I,  searching 
for  ways  and  means  of  reaching  some  vital  portion  of 
his  irrepressible  enemy  across  the  channel,  hit  upon  the 
ingenious  idea  of  making  a  flank  movement  upon  Canada, 
Nelson  blocking  the  way  to  a  front  attack.     Napoleon 
had  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie, and  that  that  great  river  flowed  out  of  a  lake  in 
the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Arctic  by  way  of  Bering  Sea, 
ascending  the  Mackenzie,  and  capturing  Canada  from 
the  rear.     In  order  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
geography  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  he  sent  a 
trusty  messenger  to  London,  smuggled  over  a  copy  of 
Mackenzie's  Voyages,  and  had  it  translated  at  lightning 
speed.     Other  more  vital  matters  unfortunately  inter- 
fered with  the   brilliant  project,   but   his   countrymen 
were  at  least  benefited  by  an  excellent  version  of  the 
Voyages.     The  incident,  if  true,  throws  an  interesting 
light   upon    the   character   of    the   emperor.      He   was 
undoubtedly  a  great  general,  but  he  was  no  geographer. 
Although  no  one  has  yet  written  the  history  of  the 
North  West  Company,  it  certainly  is  not  from  lack  of 
material,  which  is  abundant  both  in  print  and  in  manu- 
script.    The   latter   is   found   chiefly   in   the   Dominion 
Archives  and  in  the  McGfll  University  Library.      The 
former  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  British  fur  trade 
from  Montreal.     The  earliest  narrative  is  that  of  Alex- 
ander Henry  the  Elder,  whose   Travels  and  Adventures 
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in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories  was  first  published 
in  New  York,  in  1809.  It  was  reprinted,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes,  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Bain,  in  1901. 
An  interesting  Memorandum  of  Henry's  on  a  proposed 
overland  route  to  the  Pacific  is  published  as  an  appendix 
to  The  Search  for  the  Western  Sea.  The  original  is  in  the 
library  of  M.  Phileas  Gagnon,  the  well-known  collector 
of  Canadiana  at  Quebec. 

Some  years  ago  that  indefatigable  student  of  western 
history,  the  late  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  discovered  in  the 
Library  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa  the  voluminous  journal 
of  another  Alexander  Henry,  nephew  of  the  former,  and 
also  a  prominent  figure  in  the  fur  trade.  This  journal 
he  edited  and  published  in  three  volumes,  in  1897, 
using  to  illustrate  the  text  copious  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  another  famous  fur  trader,  David  Thompson. 
Thompson  was  much  more  than  a  fur  trader.  He  was 
for  many  years  the  astronomer  of  the  North  West  Com- 
pany; had  previously  seen  service  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company;  and  is  remembered  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia.  He  kept  an 
elaborate  series  of  journals,  from  1784  to  1850 — covering 
the  amazing  period  of  66  years.  The  originals  are  pre- 
served in  the  Crown  Lands  Department  at  Toronto, 
and  fill  about  forty  volumes. 

Daniel  Williams  Harmon,  a  contemporary  of  Henry 
and  Thompson,  also  followed  the  praiseworthy  practice 
of  keeping  a  journal.  Unfortunately,  it  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  well-meaning  clergyman  of  Burlington, 
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Vermont,  who  in  editing  it  for  publication  not  only 
transformed  the  original  into  his  own  stilted  language, 
but  introduced  pious  reflections  on  the  fur  trade,  the 
Indians,  and  every  other  conceivable  subject,  until 
the  personaHty  of  the  worthy  old  fur  trader  is  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  mist  of  New  England  Puritan- 
ism. One  has  only  to  compare  this  bowdlerized  journal 
with  the  unvarnished  tale  of  Alexander  Henry  to  realize 
the  gulf  that  must  lie  between  it  and  the  lost  original. 
Oh,  that  one  might  get  the  Reverend  Daniel  Haskel  in 
a  corner,  and  give  him  a  piece  of  one's  mind,  unbowdler- 
ized!  But  unfortunately  he  departed  this  life  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Harmon's  Journal  was 
published  at  Burlington  in  1820;  and  reprinted  in  New 
York,  1903. 

One  might  ramble  on  indefinitely  among  these  records 
of  the  western  fur  trade,  but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the 
patience  of  bibhographers,  and  that  limit  is  I  feel  already 
overpassed.  Lest  you  feel  that  there  has  been  too  much 
comment,  and  not  enough  bibliography,  in  this  very 
rambling  paper,  let  me  offer  you  in  conclusion  the  titles 
of  a  couple  of  pamphlets  preserved  among  Mr.  Locke's 
treasures  in  the  Toronto  Public  Library.  The  first 
reads:  "A  Short  Narrative  and  Justification  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Adven- 
turers, to  prosecute  the  Discovery  of  the  Passage  to  the 
Western  Ocean  of  America;  And  to  Open  and  Extend 
the  Trade,  and  Settle  the  Countries  beyond  Hudson's 
Bay.    With  an  Apology  for  their  postponing  at  present 
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their  intended  Application  to  Parliament.  To  which 
are  annexed  the  Report  and  Petitions  referred  to  in  the 
Narrative;  And  the  Papers  prepared  to  be  Delivered  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  upon  presenting  the  Petition, 
as  the  Foundation  for  a  Parliamentary  Enquiry,  and 
the  Facts  they  were  prepared  to  support ;  Now  laid  before 
the  Publick,  for  their  future  consideration."  The  other 
is:  "A  Short  State  of  the  Countries  and  Trade  of  North 
America.  Claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
under  pretence  of  a  Charter  for  Ever,  of  Lands  without 
Bounds  or  Limits,  and  an  exclusive  Trade  to  those 
unbounded  Seas  and  Countries;  Shewing  the  illegality 
of  the  said  Grant,  and  the  abuse  they  have  made  of  it; 
and  the  great  benefit  Britain  may  obtain  by  settling 
those  Countries,  and  extending  the  Trade  amongst  the 
Natives  by  civilizing  and  incorporating  with  them,  and 
laying  a  Foundation  for  their  becoming  Christians  and 
industrious  Subjects  of  Great-Britain;  and  the  necessity 
there  is  of  a  Parliamentary  Enquiry  into  the  pretended 
Rights  and  exclusive  Monopoly  claimed  by  the  said 
Company,  and  their  abuse  of  the  Grant.  That  those 
Countries  may  be  settled,  either  by  fixing  a  Company 
under  proper  Regulations  and  Restrictions,  or  by  laying 
open  the  Trade  to  all  the  British  Merchants,  and  settling 
them,  at  the  Publick  expence,  or  by  a  moderate  Tax 
upon  that  Trade."  These  two  modest  little  items  were 
published  at  London  in  1749.  May  their  shadows  never 
grow  less ! 

A  brief  working  bibliography  is  appended  to  this  paper. 
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MANUSCRIPT  SOURCES 

The  principal  depository  of  origmal  documents  bearing  on  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  its  trading  operations  in  North  America  for  nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  is  the  Archives  of  Hudson's  Bay  House,  London.  Manu- 
script journals  and  letters  are  also  preserved  at  the  principal  posts  of  the 
Company,  such  as  Norway  House,  York  Factory,  Fort  Chipewj'an,  and  Fort 
Simpson.  Many  important  documents  are  also  included  in  the  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft collection,  in  the  University  of  California. 

Original  material  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  North  West  Company 
and  the  X  Y  Company  is  preserved  in  the  Canadian  Archives,  at  Ottawa; 
in  the  Library  of  Parliament,  Ottawa;  in  the  Archives  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal;  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department,  Toronto;  in  the  Legislative 
Library,  Winnipeg;  the  Library  of  the  Manitoba  Historical  and  Scientific 
Society;  and  the  Legislative  Library,  Victoria.  Most  of  these  sources  also 
cover  material  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 


A  SURVEY  OF  PERIODICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

BY  J.  CHRISTIAN  BAY 

This  society,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  called 
professional  attention  to  the  larger  problems  in  bibli- 
ography. I  therefore  without  hesitation  beg  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  intended  to  characterize  the  status  of 
periodical  bibliographies  at  the  present  time.  While 
this  survey  must  necessarily  be  brief,  I  hope  it  may 
lead  to  a  definite  exploration  of  the  whole  field,  and  that 
the  Society  may  see  fit  to  organize  such  an  exploration. 

Subject  bibliographies  in  periodical  form  covering 
small  or  large  geographical  regions  have  come  to  form 
a  very  necessary  adjunct  to  the  sciences  as  well  as  to  the 
arts.  The  great  development  of  literary  evidence  of 
activities  in  all  fields  of  work  and  study  has,  during  the 
past  century,  brought  forth  the  problem,  previously 
unknown,  of  recording  current  literature  with  all  possible 
speed  and  accuracy.  "Jahresberichte,"  "  Centralblat- 
ter,"  "Revues" — weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  reports 
of  literary  documents  of  all  existing  activities — have 
taken  the  place  of  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  periodi- 
cal oral  discussions  of  professional  service  that  formerly 
were  the  chief  substance  of  the  gatherings  of  scientific, 
technical,  and  literary  societies.  While,  in  former  days, 
the  gilds  met  at  their  headquarters,  nowadays  artisans 
will  seek  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  for  news  of  current 
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progress  in  their  work.  Instead  of  meeting  around  a 
table  heaped  with  new  books  and  periodicals,  and  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  such,  the  members  of  Uterary  and 
scientific  societies  nowadays  are  furnished  with  a  list  of 
books,  etc.,  received,  the  books,  etc.,  being  commonly 
deposited  in  some  library  more  or  less  distantly  con- 
nected with  the  society  in  question. 

Scientific  insight  grows  but  slowly — ^more  slowly 
than  popularly  supposed.  Scientific  facts,  however, 
accumulate  steadily  and  enormously.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  while  the  periodical  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences  formerly  made  it  a  point  of  impor- 
tance to  reproduce  published  descriptions  of  new  forms, 
we  now  find  mere  lists  of  the  names  of  new  forms  a 
common  feature  of  reviews  and  reports.  In  botany, 
this  condition  of  things  has  given  rise  to  a  new  periodical, 
one  that  specializes  upon  new  forms,  with  descriptions 
added,  in  the  authors'  own  words. 

The  world's  Hterature  gives  ample  evidence  of  the 
cry  of  students  for  prompt  and  correct  news  of  publica- 
tions on  general  and  special  topics.  The  lack  of  such 
information,  and  the  absence,  in  most  communities,  of 
libraries  capable  of  meeting  the  demand,  is  accountable 
for  the  duplication  of  work  that  is  evident  on  all  sides, 
particularly  in  sociology,  education,  and  the  practical 
arts.  Agriculture  is  the  greatest  sufferer.  While 
periodical  reports  on  most  subjects  in  medicine  are  as 
abundant  as  the  sands  on  the  water's  brim,  v>'ing  with 
one  another,   overlapping  mutually  in   scope,   varying 
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to  the  utmost  in  practical  value,  there  is  in  existence 
not  one  comprehensive  annual  report  on  the  progress  of 
agriculture!  It  is  for  a  very  good  reason  indeed  that 
libraries  all  over  the  world  constantly  seek  complete 
sets  of  our  own  Experiment  Stations  Record,  this  publica- 
tion being  practically  the  only  comprehensive  periodical 
review  of  agricultural  literature. 

Publishers,  particularly  in  Germany,  seem  eager  to 
meet  the  demand  for  bibliographical  information  of 
current  progress.  Their  efforts,  however,  are  unor- 
ganized. Only  a  short  time  ago  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  a  dozen  periodical  reports  on  the 
world's  progress  in  Protestant  theology  were  courting 
public  favor,  while  the  student  of  esthetics  had  no 
resource  whatever  of  a  similar  kind. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here  that  the  biblio- 
graphical record  of  current  literature — literature  in  the 
larger  sense,  as  including  relation,  or  narrative,  estheti- 
cally  used,  or,  as  one  might  say,  the  art  of  literary  effort — 
seems  but  poorly  protected  by  bibliography;  and  that, 
while  reviews  of  new  books,  stereotyped  for  the  conven- 
ience of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  are  abundantly 
issued,  it  falls  to  the  share  of  libraries  to  organize  the 
recording  of  this  large  class  of  books.  The  matter  may 
be  stated  thus:  Literary  effort  is  being  commercially 
exploited  in  the  extreme,  while  literary  art  is  left  to  be 
discovered  accidentally  or  incidentally. 

The  prompt  appearance  in  print  of  current  bibliog- 
raphies is  a  great  desideratum.     It  is  more  important 
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for  practical  arts  and  for  the  sciences  than  for  topics 
of  reflective  study,  but  it  is  always  important.  Yet 
there  are  today  German  "Jahresberichte,"  the  purchase 
of  which  involves  a  substantial  outlay  of  funds,  and 
which  fail  to  recognize  publications  unless  copies  are 
furnished  to  the  editor  for  recording  and  reviewing.  And 
even  if  such  copies  are  furnished  by  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, the  recording  of  them  in  print  may  require  con- 
siderable time,  perhaps  years,  in  most  cases  months. 

Current  bibliographies  are  indeed,  as  every  reference 
librarian  knows  to  his  disadvantage,  by  no  means  prompt 
of  appearance.  Where,  indeed,  is  such  bibliography 
more  necessary  than  in  the  practical  arts,  in  engineering, 
social  science,  or  education?  Where  would  it  be  more 
useful  than  in  the  recording  of  current  events  in  his- 
tory, politics,  art,  literature,  and  particularly  in  econom- 
ics? So  we  see  libraries  putting  forth  reading  lists  and 
special  bulletins  of  all  kinds,  accommodating  the  public 
when  the  need  is  there  and  putting  down  the  arrival  of 
the  more  complete  records  when  they  are  shelved  for 
occasional  future  use. 

What  would  be  more  desirable  for  the  average  public 
library  than  a  weekly  bibliographical  bulletin  of  current 
events  in  all  the  fields  of  effort  upon  which  our  present 
development  depends!  It  is  true  that  several  attempts 
are  being  made  in  this  line,  yet  the  bibliographical 
information  but  too  often  arrives  too  late  for  utilization 
at  the  proper  moment — the  moment  when  the  library, 
amidst  the  very  ventilation  of  important  issues  of  the 
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times,  is  called  upon  for  information,  perhaps  even  for 
instruction. 

My  first  criticism  of  existing  conditions  in  current 
bibliography  would  be,  then,  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
promptness  in  the  publication  of  the  larger  number  of 
such  enterprises.  Examples  are  everywhere  apparent. 
The  Bibliography  of  American  History  for  1903  was  pub- 
lished in  November,  1905,  and  would  have  reached 
most  of  the  investigators  for  whose  needs  it  was  intended 
at  the  beginning  of  1906.  The  bibliography  of  Class 
M  (Botany)  of  the  International  Catalogue  covering  the 
year  1907  was  received  in  Chicago  in  June,  19 10.  A 
glance  at  the  columns  of  J ahresbericht  iiber  die  Fort- 
schritte  in  Hinrichs'  semi-annual  book-catalogue  will 
show  that  a  sadly  large  number  of  current  bibliographies 
are  lagging  behind  two,  three,  or  even  four  years.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  them  cover,  or  aim  to  cover,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  entire  world,  within  their  particular  fields, 
but  we  know,  also,  that  completeness,  so  far  as  American 
publications  are  concerned,  can  very  rarely  be  claimed 
for  these  German  "  Jahresberichte." 

My  next  criticism  is  directed  toward  the  scope  covered 
by  the  current  bibliographies.  There  is,  and  must  be, 
a  great  variety  in  the  relative  completeness,  manner  of 
selection  of  references,  and  annotation  of  these.  Some 
aim  at  absolute  completeness,  some  at  completeness  for 
practical  purposes,  some  merely  profess  to  indicate  an 
outline  of  current  literary  movement  in  a  given  field. 
In  philosophy,  in  sociology,  and  in  the  industrial  arts, 
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three  extremes  may  be  located.  In  philosophy,  we  have 
several  most  excellent  scientific  bibliographies,  but  none 
that  covers  practical  philosophy.  In  sociology,  this 
immense  and  important  group  of  subjects,  we  have  the 
reverse:  several  more  or  less  professedly  selective  bib- 
liographies but  none  that  aims  at  relative  completeness. 
In  the  industrial  arts,  we  have,  since  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Repertorium,  no  adequate  periodical  record  of 
progress,  corresponding  to  the  large  amount  of  literature 
accumulated  by  libraries  that  specialize  in  this  field. 
If  these  conditions  call  for  an  adjustment  in  the  interest 
of  library  activity,  adjustment  also  is  necessary  in  the 
many  cases  where  scant  and  insignificant  lists  of  books 
are  offered  in  great  profusion,  duplicating  and  redupli- 
cating one  another  ad  infinitum,  and  prejudicing  the 
adequate  elaboration  and  the  use  of  the  more  substantial 
records.  Medicine  affords  a  most  conspicuous  example 
of  this  kind.  Here,  periodical  bibliographies  abound 
in  every  field — "  Jahresberichte "  on  the  progress  of  all 
subjects,  and  combinations  of  subjects,  periodical  lists, 
often  annotated,  collective  reviews  and  bulletins  of  every 
degree  of  utility — some  evidently  representing  the  mere 
whim  of  a  pubhsher,  some  existing  for  the  convenience 
of  a  regional  circle  of  readers,  a  few  being  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  serious  efforts  to  meet  bibliographical  needs. 
Among  these,  the  Index  Medicus  holds  deservedly  the 
first  place,  and  yet  its  continuation  is,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  constantly  threatened  on  account  of  scant 
subscriptions.     It  is  regrettable   that   any  uncertainty 
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should  attend  the  publication  of  this  bibliography, 
considering  that  many  forms  of  dillettantic  study  and 
research  receive  the  most  liberal  support  from  public 
funds.  If  the  existence  of  such  bibliographies  as  the 
Index  Medicus  is  threatened  it  would  seem  wise  to 
abandon  many  small  undertakings  of  similar  character, 
in  medicine,  and  transfer  the  support  of  these  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  if  this  institution  stands  in  need 
of  material  support,  I  do  not  intend  this  as  an  irony, 
sympathizing  as  I  do  with  the  policy  toward  bibliography 
adopted  by  the  Carnegie  Institution,  for  if  a  publica- 
tion cannot  live  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  one  that  has  sufficient  vital  power  to  kill  its 
competitors  and  duplicators,  and  survive. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  worthiest  periodical  bibliographies 
nowadays  exist  merely  by  the  hard  struggle  indicated  by 
tardiness  of  publication  and  by  exorbitant  subscription 
prices.  Several  of  the  magnificent  "  Jahresberichte " 
published  in  Germany  command  each  but  a  few  hundred 
subscribers,  and  the  subscription  price  rises  steadily — 
the  Botanischer  Jahreshericht  for  several  years  has  gone 
beyond  M.  100  per  annum. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  meet  the 
want  of  not  only  libraries,  but  special  investigators, 
some  periodical  bibliographies  have  begun  a  subdivision 
of  their  contents  matter  into  sections  that  are  issued 
separately.  In  doing  so  they  sacrifice  their  synoptic 
qualities  to  a  practical  consideration  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  many  comprehensive  handbooks  abandon  the 
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larger  view  of  their  subject-matter  for  the  benefit  of  an 
ever-increasing  profusion  of  detail.  It  is  advantageous 
to  possess  a  report  on  the  progress  in  a  given  field  in 
such  a  shape  that  perspicuity  and  comprehensiveness 
go  hand  in  hand.  But  lo!  in  zoology  we  no  longer  find 
an  annual  report,  with  its  bibUography,  but  a  series  of 
disjointed  reports,  each  confined  to  its  specialty,  as  if 
the  specialty,  and  not  the  philosophy  of  its  science, 
were  the  matter  of  chief  importance. 

Bibliography,  if  of  any  avail  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional librarians,  should  aim  not  only  at  a  faithful  record- 
ing of  literature,  but  also  at  its  presentation  in  a  manner 
most  advantageous  to  everyone  concerned.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  that  very  few  topics 
are,  at  the  present  time,  adequately  represented  in 
periodical  bibliography.  It  is  a  matter  calling  for  our 
serious  consideration  that  many  of  the  existing  periodical 
bibliographies  are  published  too  late  to  be  of  advantage 
at  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed.  It  calls  for  an 
investigation,  and  for  an  attempt  of  adjustment,  that 
some  subjects  suffer  from  bibliographical  overcrowding, 
in  duplication  of  work,  in  a  waste  of  effort  and  expense, 
while  yet  no  permanent  record  of  all  bibliographical 
documents  is  established  for  those  subjects. 

Indeed,  the  record  itself  of  periodical  bibliographies 
is  wanting  at  the  present  time,  since  they  were  omitted 
from  Hortschansky's  bibliography. 

I  would  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  society 
that  we  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  scope, 
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manner  of  publication,  and  relative  utility  of  existing 
bibliographies,  "  Jahresberichte,"  and  reviews.  I  recom- 
mend that  such  a  committee  be  instructed  to  look  into 
the  problem  of  unnecessary  duplication,  to  consider 
remedies  for  this,  and  to  propose  an  adjustment  of 
existing  conditions. 


THE  PRESENT  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  STATUS  OF 
MODERN  PHILOLOGY 

BY  CLARK  S.  NORTHUP 
I 

Although  the  fields  of  the  modern  languages  and 
literatures  are  comparatively  new,  no  one  can  work  long 
in  any  of  them  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  the 
enormous  mass  of  material  that  has  already  accumulated 
and  is  annually  increasing.  The  number  of  special 
investigations  centering  about  every  one  of  the  great 
names  in  modern  European  and  American  literature 
has  now  become  very  large  indeed.  To  take  the  single 
illustration  of  Shakespeare:  since  1864  the  Deutsche 
Shakespeare- Gesellschaft  has  printed  in  its  Jahrhuch 
about  1,400  pages  of  analytical  bibhography,  including 
about  10,400  items.  Moreover,  the  lesser  authors  are 
now  more  and  more  widely  interesting  the  younger 
students  of  Hterature  and  candidates  for  Doctor's  degrees. 
The  assertion  will  not,  we  believe,  be  seriously  disputed, 
here,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  bibliographical 
treatment  of  this  subject  must  be  seriously  and  system- 
atically undertaken  by  some  group  of  persons  com- 
petent by  general  education  and  special  or  professional 
training,  and  commanding  the  respect  of  scholars  working 
in  these  fields. 

In  presenting,  on  this  general  subject  of  the  bibliog- 
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raphy  of  modern  philology,  a  paper  intended  merely  to 
open  a  discussion  and  not  by  any  means  to  say  the  last 
word  on  any  phase  of  the  problem,  I  shall  briefly  glance 
at  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

II 

Under  the  head  of  the  past  would  be  mentioned  com- 
pleted bibliographical  undertakings.  The  past  cannot 
be  said  to  have  handed  down  much  to  us.  A  few  works 
of  monumental  importance  stand  out,  like  Goedeke's 
Grundrisz  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung  aus  den 
Quellen  (Hanover  and  Dresden,  1859-81),  the  revision 
of  which  was  begun  by  Goedeke  himself  in  1884  and  has 
been  carried  on  by  Edmund  Goetze  since  Goedeke's 
death  on  October  28,  1887;  Kayser's  V ollstdndiges 
Biicher-Lexicon  (begun  in  1834);  Robert  Watts'  Biblio- 
theca  Britannica  (Edinburgh,  1824,  4  vols.);  Allibone's 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature  (Philadelphia,  1859-61, 
5  vols.);  Graesse's  Lehrbuch  einer  allgemeinen  Literdr- 
geschichte  aller  bekannten  Volker  der  Welt  (Dresden  and 
Leipzig,  1837-59);  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  of 
English  Literature  (London,  1834,  4.  vols.;  revised  and 
enlarged  by  H.  G.  Bohn,  1857-64,  6  vols.) ;  J.  C.  Brunet's 
Manuel  du  libraire  et  de  V amateur  de  livres  (Paris,  1809,  5th 
ed.,  1860-65,  6  vols.,  supplement  by  P.  Deschamps  and 
G.  Brunet,  1878-80);  W.  C.  Hashtt's  Handbook  to  the 
Popular,  Poetical,  and  Dramatic  Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  Restoration  (London,  1867),  and  four  series 
of   supplementary   Collections   and   Notes    (1876-1903);^ 

'  Cf.  The  Antiquary,  XX,  161-69,  207-10,  261-73  (London,  1889). 
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J.  Sabin's  unfinished  Dictionary  of  Books  Relating  to 
America  (New  York,  1868-91,  19  vols.);  W.  W.  Greg's 
List  of  English  Plays  Written  before  164J  and  Printed 
before  lyoo  and  supplementary  List  of  Masques,  Pageants, 
etc.  (the  Bibliographical  Society,  1899,  1902);  G. 
Lanson's  Manuel  bibliographique  de  la  litterature  fran- 
qaise  moderne  ijoo-igoo,  of  which  two  volumes  have 
appeared  (Paris,  Hachette,  1909-10);  and  Courtney's 
Register  of  National  Bibliography^  (London,  1905).  Under 
this  head  may  also  be  mentioned  a  few  bibliographies 
of  individual  writers,  such  as  Georges  Bengescu's  Vol- 
taire: bibliographie  de  ses  oeuvrcs  (Paris,  1882-90);  J.  P. 
Anderson's  bibliographies  appended  to  the  volumes  of 
the  Great  Writers  Series  (London,  1887-97),  lists  which 
have  done  good  service  for  lack  of  anything  better; 
Theodore  W.  Koch's  Catalogue  of  the  Cornell  Dante  Col- 
lection (Ithaca,  1 898-1 900) ;  the  Houghton  Mifflin  bibliog- 
raphies of  New  England  writers  (Hawthorne,  by  Miss 
Nina  E.  Browne,  1905;  Lowell,  by  George  Willis  Cooke, 
1906;  Holmes,  by  George  B.  Ives,  1907;  Emerson,  by 
George  Willis  Cooke,  1908) ;  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Hammond's 
Chaucer:  a  Bibliographical  Manual  (New  York,  1908), 
somewhat  unsystematic  in  arrangement  but  very  useful; 
and  Thomas  J.  Wise's  Bibliography  of  Tennyson  (1908),  of 
which  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  only  one  hundred 
copies  were  printed.  This  list,  however,  could  not  be 
greatly  extended,  even  were  it  thought  necessary  to 
attempt  to  do  so  here. 

'  Cf.  the  review  by  A.  G.  S.  Josephson  in  The  Nation,  LXXXI,  365-66. 
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A  few,  yet  only  a  few,  good  general  indexes  exist: 
for  example,  the  index  to  the  Archiv  fur  das  Studium  der 
neueren  Sprachen  und  Litteraturen  (vols.  I-CX  and 
vols.  CXI-CXX);  to  the  Paul-Braune  Beitrdge  zur 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur  (vols. 
I-XII,  by  C.  Dorield,  1888);  to  Englische  Studien  (vols. 
I-XXV,  by  Arthur  Kolbing,  1902);  to  the  Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch  (vols.  I-XXIV);  to  Romania  (vols.  I-XXX, 
by  A.  Bos,  1906).  Many  of  the  most  important  periodi- 
cals, however,  have  published  only  annual  or  single- 
volume  indexes. 

On  the  whole,  our  bibliographical  debt  to  the  past  is 

not  a  heavy  one.    There  has  been  too  great  indifference 

to  the  necessity  of  this  kind  of  work;  perhaps,  also,  there 

has  been  some  scorn  of  such  work,  as  beneath  the  dignity 

of  real  scholars.     But  if  this  feeling  has  existed  it  should 

now  disappear. 

Ill 

Under  the  head  of  the  present,  I  shall  mention  a  very 
few  of  the  bibliographical  undertakings  now  in  progress. 
In  the  fields  we  are  considering,  language  is  cared  for 
perhaps  less  fully  than  literature;  and  of  the  chief  modern 
literatures  English  seems  to  be  at  present  the  least 
adequately  provided  for. 

In  Streitberg's  Anzeiger  fur  indogermanische  Sprach- 
und  AUertumskunde  {BeihJatt  zu  den  Indogermanischen 
Forschungen) ,  since  it  began  publication  in  1891,  has 
been  included  annually  a  bibliography  of  publications 
in  the  field  of  comparative  Indo-European  linguistics, 
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with  brief  analytical  and  critical  notices — a  list  which, 
though  incomplete,  is  of  immense  utility  to  all  linguists. 
Of  the  Jahresberichte  ilber  die  Erscheinungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  germanischen  Philologie,  herausgegeben  von 
der  Gesellschaft  fiir  deulsche  Philologie  in  Berlin,  there 
has  been  published  the  twenty-ninth  annual  volume,  for 
the  year  1907  (Leipzig,  about  the  middle  of  1909),  con- 
taining 465  pages,  the  joint  work  of  twenty  scholars. 
It  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  scholarly  publication, 
divided  into  the  following  chapters: 

A.  Allgemeines 

I.  Geschlchte  der  germanischen  Philologie. 

II.  Allgemeine  Sprachwissenschaft  und  allgemeine  verglei- 
chende  Literaturgeschichte. 

B.  Sprache  und  Literatur 

III.  Gotisch.  IV.  Nordisch.  V.  Deutsch  in  seiner  Gesamt- 
entwickelung.  VI.  Althochdeutsch.  VII.  Mittelhochdeutsch. 
VIII.  Neuhochdeutsche  Sprache.  IX.  Neuhochdeutsche 
Literatur  bis  1624.  X.  Deutsche  Mundartenforschung.  XL 
Niederdeutsch.  XII.  Niederlandisch.  XIII.  Friesisch.  XIV. 
Englische  Sprache.  XV.  Englische  Literatur  [only  through  the 
Elizabethan  period].     XVI.     Volksdichtung. 

C.   HiLFSWISSENSCHAFTEN 

XVII.  Alterthumskunde.  XVIII.  Kulturgeschichtliches. 
XIX.  Mythologie  und  Sagenkunde.  XX.  Volkskunde.  XXL 
Recht.    XXII.    Latein  [Mediaeval  and  Renaissance]. 

The  chief  criticisms  to  be  made  upon  this  publication 
are  these:  (i)  Its  subdivisions  are  not  well  classified; 
(2)    It   is   incomplete,   not   taking   into   account   many 
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important  British  and  American  publications,^  and 
bringing  literary  history  only  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century.  Nevertheless,  its  critical  comments  are  gen- 
erally sound,  and  despite  its  limitations,  it  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  most  elaborate  publication  in  these  fields  known 
to  me  is  the  Jahresberichte  fiir  neuere  deutsche  Literatur- 
geschichte,  of  which  vol.  XV,  for  1904,  appeared  in  1907 
(Berlin,  Behr).  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  I,  Biblio- 
graphie;  II,  Text  und  Register.  The  volume  for  1903 
contained  16,266  items  and  414  pages  of  critical  com- 
ment; the  volume  for  1904  contained  4,697  items  and 
228  pages  of  comment.  Chronologically  there  are  four 
divisions:  I,  General;  II,  1450-1600;  III,  1600-1750; 
rV,  1750  to  the  present  time.  To  the  commentary 
some  35  scholars  contribute.  Their  critical  surveys  are 
very  useful  in  saving  time  for  future  workers. 

Of  the  Bibliograpkie  der  deutschen  Zeitschriften-Lit- 
eratur  (Leipzig,  Dietrich),  vol.  XXIV  covers  the  year 
1909.  It  contains  382  pages  and  analyzes  almost  two 
thousand  periodicals.  This  publication  is  relatively  more 
important  for  philologists  than  our  corresponding  Poole's 
Index,  since  it  includes  several  philological  periodicals. 

Of  VoUmoUer's  Kritischer  Jahresbericht  ilber  die  Fort- 
schritle  der  romanischen  Philologie,  vol.  IX,  for  1905, 
appeared  in  March,  1909.  It  is  well  arranged  according 
to  the  following  plan : 

3  This  might  be  said  as  a  general  criticism  of  continental  bibliographical 
works.  In  general,  the  work  of  American  scholars  is  less  adequately  treated 
than  that  of  British  scholars. 
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Einleitung.  Geschichte,  Enzyklopadie  und  Methodologie 
der  romanischen  Philologie.  I.  Sprachwissenschaft.  II.  Lit- 
eraturwissenschaft.  III.  Grenzwissenschaften;  Volkskunde;  His- 
torische  Geographic  und  Ethnographic ;  Kulturgeschichte;  Kunst- 
geschichtc;  Palaographie  und  Handschriftcnwcscn.  IV.  Un- 
tericht  in  den  romanischen  Sprachen  und  Literaturen. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  romanische 
Philologie,  an  annual  bibliography  has  appeared  since 
1878.  The  volume  for  1906  (Halle,  1908),  ably  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Heinrich  Hoeffler,  of  Berlin,  contains  3,851 
items,  arranged  under  the  following  chapter  heads: 

A.  Sprachwissenschaft  und  Kulturgeschichte.  B.  Mittelal- 
ter  und  Neuzeit.  C.  Romanische  Philologie.  D.  Die  einzelnen 
romanischen  Sprachen  und  Literaturen. 

The  Bibliographie  takes  account  of  some  American 
publications,  though  not  all.  The  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment leaves  something  to  be  desired;  yet  by  means  of  the 
index  one  can  get  along  with  it. 

The  most  complete  and  systematic  bibliography  for 
EngHsh  is  the  Uebersicht  iiber  die  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 
englischen  Philologie  erschienenen  Bilcher,  Schrifien  und 
Aufsdtze,  supplementary  to  Anglia  (Halle,  Niemeyer), 
which  was  begun  with  the  year  1876  and  of  which  the 
volumes  for  1 894-1 903  have  been  compiled  by  Albert 
Petri.  This  work  is  much  behind  time  and  is  getting 
to  be  more  so.  The  volume  for  1903,  the  last  that  has 
yet  appeared,  was  published  very  late  in  1909.  It  is 
already  so  far  behind  tim.e  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  students. 

Moreover,  the  arrangement  followed  is  open  to  criti- 
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cism.     For  convenience  of  reference  it  is  here   repro- 
duced. 

I.  Allgemeines  (Kataloge  und  neue  Zeitschnften,  etc.). 

II.  Sprache  (einschliesslich  Metrik). 

III.  Literatur.  i,  Allgemeines.  2,  Angelsachsische,  alt-  und 
mittelenglische  Literatur.  3,  Neuenglische  Literatur:  16-18. 
Jahrhundert  (mit  Ausschluss  Shakespeares).  4,  Shakespeare. 
5,  Literatur  des  19.  Jahrhundert.  6,  Amerikanische  Literatur. 
7,  Neueste  Literatur:  (a)  Romane;  {h)  Gedichte  und  Dramen; 
(c)  Essays. 

IV.  Folklore. 

V.  Geschichte.  i,  Grossbritannien  und  die  Kolonien:  (a) 
Allgemeines;  {b)  Biographien  und  Memoiren.  2,  Amerika.  3, 
Kulturgeschichte.      4,  Lokalgeschichte. 

Some  questions  that  occur  to  one  studying  this  plan 
are  these:  Why  should  not  Meter,  a  most  important 
subject,  be  separated  from  Language  (II)  ?  Why  should 
not  collections  of  works  be  distinct  from  works  on  literary 
history  and  criticism  (III,  i)  ?  Would  it  not  be  more 
convenient  to  separate  Old  English  (Angelsachsische) 
literature  from  Middle  English  (alt-  u.  mittelengUsche) 
literature,  which  is  now  a  large  field  by  itself  (III,  2)  ? 
And  since  a  large  number  of  modern  plays  are  in  prose, 
why  should  poetry  and  the  drama  continue  to  be  com- 
bined (III,  7^>)  ? 

Furthermore,  it  is  incomplete,  as  a  comparison  of 
any  year  with  the  corresponding  year  of  the  Annual 
Literary  Index  will  show  at  a  glance.  The  compiler 
appears  to  do  nothing  with  such  periodicals  as  The 
Nation,  The  Monthly  Review,  The  Westminister  Review, 
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and  a  host  of  others.  Finally,  it  is  badly  arranged  and 
unscholarly.  E.g.,  Gray's  Inn  is  entered  under  Thomas 
Gray  (1903,  p.  50);  and  the  alliterative  Morte  Arthur e 
is  entered  under  Malory  {ibid.,  p.  42).  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  Uebersicht  is  far  from  satisfactory."* 

Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  with  its  con- 
tinuations and  supplements,  for  the  field  it  covers,  has 
now  attained  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  is  indis- 
pensable. Modern  philology  owes  much  to  it;  but 
unfortunately,  since  the  number  of  periodicals  indexed 
is  limited,  it  fails  us  at  many  points.  The  volume  of 
1882,  which  was  a  subject-index  only,  analyzed  6,205 
volumes,  representing  232  periodicals.  The  annual  vol- 
ume for  1909  indexes,  under  both  author  and  subject 
entries,  189  volumes,  representing  120  publications,  and 
fills  448  pages.  We  owe  a  similar  debt  to  the  useful 
Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  which  now  indexes 
89  periodicals  and  is  in  its  tenth  year.  The  Annual 
Magazine  Subject-Index,  the  third  volume  of  which 
covers  the  year  1909,  indexes  113  periodicals.^  It  may 
be  said  in  general  that  our  present-day  English  and 
German  general  periodicals  are  fairly  well  provided  with 
indexes;    while   French,   Spanish,   Italian,   Dutch,   and 

4  More  detailed  reviews  of  separate  volumes,  by  the  present  writer,  have 
appeared  as  follows:  the  volume  for  1895,  in  The  Journal  of  Germanic  Phi- 
lology, IV,  1 16-18;  the  volumes  for  1896-97,  in  Modern  Language  Notes, 
XVIII,  184-86. 

s  These  periodical  indexes  are  not,  of  course,  of  first-rate  importance  to 
philologists;  yet  they  often  supply  important  facts,  especiallj''  to  students  of 
literature. 
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Scandinavian  periodicals  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  indexed 
at  all,  in  any  similar  manner. 

IV 

What,  now,  of  that  infinitely  large  division  of  our 
subject,  the  future?  Obviously,  if  we  are  to  make,  in 
modern  philology,  progress  commensurate  wdth  our 
progress  in  other  branches  of  science,  the  present  largely 
unsatisfactory  bibhographical  conditions  cannot  con- 
tinue. Our  defective  current  bibHographies  must  be 
reconstructed  or  replaced  by  better  ones;  and  our  good 
current  bibliographies  must  if  possible  be  brought  more 
nearly  up  to  date.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
bibliography  of  a  given  year  should  not  be  fairly  com- 
plete and  ready  for  the  printer  by  May  or  June  of  the 
following  year. 

If  the  bibliographies  now  current  are  to  continue 
publication,  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  prevent 
needless  duplication.  For  example,  Petri's  Uebersicht 
duplicates  the  English  part  of  the  Jakresbericht  of  the 
Berlin  Gesellschaft  fiir  deutsche  Philologie,  and,  in  its 
turn,  the  latter  publication,  on  the  linguistic  side,  dupli- 
cates Streitberg's  Anzeiger,  and  on  the  literary  side,  in 
dealing  with  German  literature  from  1450  to  1624, 
duplicates  the  Jahresberichte  fiir  neuere  deutsche  Litera- 
turgeschichte.  Likewise  VoUmoller's  and  Hoeffler's  works 
duplicate  each  other,  and  on  the  linguistic  side  both 
duplicate  Streitberg. 

It  seems  doubtful,  however,  if  the  existing  current 
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bibliographies,  on  the  score  of  suitable  arrangement, 
accuracy,  completeness,  and  promptness  of  service,  can 
be  made  to  serve  to  our  entire  satisfaction.^  We  need, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  new  bibliographical  enterprise,  which 
should  cover  the  entire  field  of  modern  European  lan- 
guages and  literatures  and  in  which  some  twenty-five 
or  fifty  scholars  and  professional  bibliographers  should 
join.  This  enterprise  should  have  its  headquarters 
at  some  great  geographical  center,  American  rather  than 
British  or  German,  and,  in  America,  in  Chicago,  per- 
haps, rather  than  in  New  York.  There  should  be  enough 
collaborators  and  alternates  so  that  no  one  man  would 
be  overburdened;  enough  so  that  every  number  of  a 
periodical  could  be  indexed  with  brief  critical  comments 
and  the  items  could  be  sent  in  within  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  number  appeared.  The  items  should  be  printed, 
with  types  cast  in  a  linotype  machine,  on  cards  similar 
to  those  now  being  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Of  these  there  could  be  an  issue  of  thin  cards  for  private 
files  and  another  of  heavier  cards  for  libraries.  Possibly 
the  types  could  be  stored  for  a  time  and  used  again  for 
printing  either  an  annual  general  volume  or  special 
bibliographies  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  entries  respec- 
tively belonged.  The  cards,  however,  are  the  chief 
desideratum. 

The  undertaking  would  of  course  have  to  be  liberally 
subsidized,  and  even  then  would  require  some  subscrip- 

^  Among  the  divisions  of  this  subject  not  sufficiently  well  treated  are 
Celtic,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  and  Greek. 
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tions  for  the  sake  of  loyalty,  without  the  certamty  of 
return.  The  details  could  be  worked  out  most  effi- 
ciently, it  seems  to  me,  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  BibHo- 
graphical  Society  of  America  and  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America.''  The  latter  organization,  pos- 
sibly, could  also  elect  the  contributing  scholars,  while  the 
former  could  elect  the  bibliographers  who  should  super- 
vise the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  cards. 

This  undertaking  looks  forward.  The  bureau  thus 
established  might  also  register  future  bibliographical 
work  looking  backward,  and  the  existence  of  such  exten- 
sive collections  as  (for  example)  that  of  Professor  J.  M. 
Hart  in  Old  and  Middle  English,  on  which  workers  have 
been  engaged  for  twelve  years,  and  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  published  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  Bibliographical  Society  will,  I  feel  sure,  render 
a  distinct  and  valuable  service  to  scholarship  by  under- 
taking a  work  such  as  I  have  described  or  some  such 
modification  thereof  as  discussion  may  cause  to  appear 
more  desirable  or  feasible. 


7  For  some  years  the  Modem  Language  Association  maintained  a  Com- 
mittee on  Bibliography.  In  1903,  on  motion  of  Professor  Scott,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  it  was  voted  to  print  a  bibliography  of  American  contri- 
butions to  the  philology  and  literature  of  the  English,  German,  and  Romance 
languages  for  1901-2,  and  $250  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  A  proof 
of  this  compilation  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  1904;  but  before  it  could 
be  published  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  the  Baltimore  fire.  Since  then  the 
Commitee  on  Bibliography  has  not,  I  think,  been  heard  of;  Professor  Scott, 
however,  with  one  proof  copy  of  the  book,  is  known  to  have  survived.  Cf. 
PMLA,  XIX,  pp.  XV  f. 
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SUMMARY  OF  LETTERS  FROM  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  STUDIES 

By  W.  N.  C.  Carlton 

In  arranging  for  this  meeting  the  chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  addressed  a  letter  to  a  number  of  American 
scholars,  specialists  in  the  several  departments  of  modern 
languages,  and  asked  for  their  opinion  on  these  two  questions: 
(i)  Do  you  consider  the  bibliography  of  your  particular  field 
adequately  covered  as  regards  {a)  the  literature  of  the  past, 
and  {b)  the  recording  of  current  publications  ?  (2)  What  do  you 
consider  the  most  important  desiderata  in  your  field  ? 

Fourteen  gentlemen  very  courteously  made  reply  to  these 
queries.  They  were:  Professors  F.  I,  Carpenter,  University  of 
Chicago;  J.  Scott  Clark,  Northwestern  University;  J.  W.  Cunliffe 
and  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  University  of  Wisconsin;  W.  W.  Lawrence, 
Columbia  University;  J.  M.  Manly,  A.  C.  von  Noe,  and  Karl 
Pietsch,  University  of  Chicago;  J.  E.  Spingarn,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Hugo  P.  Thieme,  University  of  Michigan;  Calvin 
Thomas,  W.  P.  Trent,  and  Raymond  Weeks,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Leo  Wiener,  Harvard  University.  Six  of  these  scholars 
represent  the  English  language  and  literature,  three  the  Germanic 
field,  three  the  Romance  group,  one  the  Slavic  languages  and 
literatures,  and  one  the  wide  field  of  comparative  literature.  This 
is  an  excellent  representation,  and  one  which  ought  to  express 
the  general  feeling  of  modern-language  experts  as  to  the  present 
strength  or  weakness  of  their  bibliographical  resources.  After  a 
careful  reading  of  their  letters,  it  seemed  best,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  meeting,  to  arrange  the  answers  of  the  writers  under  three 
or  four  general  heads  in  order  to  make  for  a  more  systematic  pres- 
entation of  the  matter  than  a  verbatim  reading  of  the  answers 
would  permit. 
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The  first  group  of  quotations  includes  those  which  praise  or 
express  satisfaction  with  existing  conditions. 

In  the  field  of  English,  Professor  Cunliffe  reports  that  "the 
regular  recording  of  current  literature  in  English  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily."  In  Professor  Manly's  opinion,  "current  publica- 
tions in  English  philology  and  literary  history  are  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  for  the  early  periods  in  the  J ahresbericht  ....  der 

germanischen  Philologie For  publications  on  Shakespeare, 

the  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  S hakes peare-Gesellschaft  is  very  sat- 
isfactory indeed  and  appears  very  promptly.  The  best  current 
lists  of  new  books  for  the  scholar  are  perhaps  those  published  in 
the  Archiv  fiir  das  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen  and  the  Modern 
Language  Quarterly,  but  these  are  by  no  means  complete."  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  says,  "current  literature  seems  to  me  to  be  well 
recorded The  best  general  bibliographies  are  those  appear- 
ing in  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.^'  He  draws  a 
sharp  distinction  between  bibliographic  aids  for  the  general  reader 
or  undergraduate  and  those  needed  by  the  original  investigator. 
Of  the  former,  he  says,  we  have  enough  and  to  spare.  "The 
fashion  runs  to  these.  Bibliographers  in  public  libraries,  writers 
of  popular  literary  histories,  and  many  others  are  supplying  them. 
Most  of  them  are  reasonably  competent."  He  mentions  also  many 
excellent  special  bibliographies  of  narrow  fields  or  individual 
authors. 

"The  bibliography  of  the  Romance  literatures,"  writes  Dr. 
Pietsch,  "as  regards  the  literature  of  the  past,  generally  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  adequately  covered  in  Grober's  Grundriss 
der  romanischen  Philologie,  Vol.  II  (1904)." 

The  most  contented  correspondent  is  Professor  Calvin 
Thomas,  who  writes:  "I  have  not  been  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  bibliographic  material  in  the  field  of  German  litera- 
ture, which  is  the  only  field  I  can  pretend  to  speak  for.  I  get 
along  very  well  with  the  J ahresberichte  fiir  neuere  deutsche  Lit- 
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teraturgeschichte,  supplemented  by  Goedeke's  Grundriss,^  and  the 
lists  that  appear  in  Euphorion,  and  other  German  bibliographies. 
In  short,  I  am  not  able  to  help  your  committee  very  much  because 
I  have  never  been  particularly  inconvenienced  by  things-as-they- 
are." 

Professor  Hohlfeld  is  almost  equally  satisfied  with  existing 
works  in  the  Germanic  field.  He  says:  " Considering  that  biblio- 
graphical aids,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  never  be  ideally 
perfect,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  bibliography  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  is  in  excellent  condition  both  in  regard  to 
past  and  current  literature.  It  is  in  incomparably  better  shape 
than  for  French  or  English,  and  probably  better  than  for  any 
other  modern  language  or  literature."  Dr.  von  Noe  says  "there 
are  a  number  of  good  bibhographies  [in  the  field  of  modern  phi- 
lology], more  about  German  literature  than  in  Romance  or  Scan- 
dinavian." 

Here  end  the  expressions  of  approval.  The  next  group  of 
quotations  gives  the  views  of  those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion. 

"There  is  no  fairly  adequate  bibliographical  introduction  to 
English  scholarship  in  existence,"  says  Professor  Spingarn.  "We 
have,"  writes  Professor  Manly,  "no  adequate  bibliography  of  the 
literature  of  the  past,  of  current  discussions  of  standard  literature, 
or  of  current  literature.  For  Old  English  literature  the  most 
complete  bibliography  was  Wiilker's  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der 
angelsdchsischen  Litteratur,  but  it  is  long  out  of  date  and  has  to 

be    supplemented    by    various    partial    bibliographies I 

know  of  no  general  bibliography  of  modern  English  literature 
that  is  at  all  satisfactory,  though  there  are  excellent  bibliographies 
of  particular  authors.  Allibone  is,  of  course,  very  unsatisfactory, 
being  inaccurate  and  incomplete." 

Professor  Trent  says:  "I  am  tired  of  consulting  a  wilderness  of 
books,  tired  of  finding  mistakes  copied,  tired  of  finding  that  even 

'  Grundriss  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung  (2d  ed.,  1884-1905). 
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in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  the  writers  often  content 
themselves  with  what  is  found  at  the  British  Museum,  and  quietly 
put  from  them  the  thought  that  it  is  their  duty  to  endeavor  to 
settle  most  attributions  [of  authorship]." 

"In  general,"  writes  Professor  Weeks,  "the  bibliography  in 
the  Romance  languages  leaves  much  to  be  desired."  Professor 
Thieme  says:  "For  my  own  particular  field,  Romance  languages, 
except  for  a  few  well-known  publications,  we  have  nothing  that 
would  give  us  an  exhaustive  resume  of  what  has  been  done  or  is 
being  done."  "The  current  bibliographies,"  says  Dr.  von  Noe, 
"do  not  index  magazine  articles  in  a  scientific  way,  and  very  rarely 
give  numbers  of  pages.  There  is,  especially,  a  great  need  of  an 
American  bibhography  of  modern  philology.  American  books 
and  articles  are  inadequately  indexed  in  continental  bibliographies 
and  there  is  a  great  lack  of  American  bibliographies  on  the  sub- 
ject [of  modern  philology]." 

The  desiderata  form  the  third  heading  under  which  I  have 
classified  certain  portions  of  the  letters  of  our  correspondents. 

The  professors  of  English  seem  to  be  the  ones  in  most  need  of 
new  or  revised  bibliographical  helps. 

"Among  general  desiderata,"  writes  Professor  Carpenter, 
"there  are  two  which  I  wish  to  point  out:  we  need  a  continuation 
and  amplification  of  Varnhagen's  Verzeichniss'  but  above  all  we 
need  a  great  Bibliographical  History  of  English  Literature  after 
the  model  of  the  Teiiffel-Schwabe  Geschichte  der  romischen  Lit- 
teratur,  full,  discriminating,  digesting,  and  presenting  in  con- 
densed form  the  results  of  modern  research  and  technical  publica- 
tion in  the  field Technical  publications  about  literature 

and  literary  history  are  industriously  listed  in  many  places.  The 
need  here,  however,  is  for  more  catalogues  raisonnees,  for  more 
systematic,  brief  evaluation  and  classification  of  them  in  the 
technical  journals." 

^  Systematisches  Verzeichniss  der  Programmabhajidlungen,  Dissertationen, 
U.S.W.,  aus  dem  Gebiele  der  romanischen  wid  englischen  Philologie  (2d  ed.,  Leip- 
zig, 1893). 
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This  idea  of  a  general  bibliography  of  English  literature  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  others  of  the  writers. 

Professor  Manly  places  among  the  most  important  desiderata 
"  a  bibliography  of  bibliographies  of  English  philology  and  literary 
history,  combined  with  a  well-selected  bibliography  of  the  whole 
field."  Professor  Spingarn  desires  "a  bibliography  of  English 
literature  after  the  manner  of  Goedeke  for  German  literature  and 
Lanson's  French  manual^  now  in  course  of  publication." 

Professor  Trent  says:  "I  have  sometimes  thought  that  what 
we  most  need  is  a  thorough  overhauling  and  bringing  up  to  date 
of  Bohn's  Lowndes.  Perhaps  at  the  same  time  a  supplement  to 
Halkett  and  Laing  should  be  begun.  Before  I  am  done  with 
Defoe  I  shall  have  fully  seventy-five  anonymous  tracts  and  books 
pretty  definitely  assigned  to  him  and  others,  and  if  I  can  do  this 
for  one  writer  other  special  students  must  have  their  contribu- 
tions made  or  ready  to  make,  and  the  sum  total  ought  to  be  worth 

putting  into  a  supplement These  two  tasks  ....  ought, 

it  seems  to  me,  to  enlist  the  services  of  scholars  of  all  kinds,  but 
perhaps  our  specialists  need  narrower  bibliographies,  and  care 
little  for  the  field  as  a  whole." 

The  second  desideratum  in  Professor  Manly's  list  is  "a  monthly 
or  quarterly  bibliography  of  current  philological  publications 
covering  the  pubHcations  of  America,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Scandinavia,  and  Italy,  cumulated  annually 
and  issued  promptly."  Professor  Thieme  wants  "a  publication 
giving  information  on  every  book  and  article  pubUshed  in  the 
field  of  modern  languages;  annual,  but  not  later  than  two  months 
after,  say,  the  first  of  January." 

Works  dealing  with  more  restricted  fields  are  also  suggested. 
Professor  Cunliffe  says:  "The  most  important  desideratum  in 
the  field  of  English  bibliography  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  cataloguing 
of  Enghsh  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  in  existence  in 

3  Lanson,  G.     Manuel  hihliographique  de  la  liUerature  fran^aise  moderne 
(1500-1900).     Paris,  libr.  Hachette  et  Cie,  1909. 
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this  country  in  public  and  private  libraries Under  present 

conditions  it  is  easier  to  go  over  to  the  British  Museum  and  con- 
sult a  text  there,  even  though  as  good  a  one  may  be  in  some  private 
or  public  library  here,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  where 
an  original  may  be  found  in  an  American  library.  It  would  be 
a  large  undertaking,  but  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would 
be  of  greater  service  to  English  scholarship  in  this  country." 
Professor  Spingarn  suggests  "a  bibliography  of  English  transla- 
tions from  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  only  printed  books 
to  be  included." 

Professor  Lawrence  of  Columbia  writes  as  follows:  "One  of 
the  greatest  needs  in  dramatic  bibliography  seems  to  me  a  yearly 
review  of  current  books  on  the  drama  and  of  published  plays.  In 
regard  to  general  English  literature,  catalogues  of  private  libraries 
in  the  United  States  would  certainly  be  very  useful.  Much 
work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  bibliography  of  separate  authors, 
as,  for  example,  Coleridge.  The  bibliography  of  the  EngUsh 
periodical  reviews  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
be  found  to  be  of  constant  value.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
important  work  in  bibliography  is  to  be  done  rather  upon  detailed 
periods  and  authors  than  upon  collections  of  such  material  cover- 
ing a  wider  scope." 

Still  another  branch  of  English  is  sadly  lacking,  according  to 
Professor  Clark,  of  Northwestern  University,  who  says:  "In  my 
judgment,  the  department  of  bibliography  in  most  serious  need 
of  attention  is  that  concerned  with  literary  criticism.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago  I  began  a  line  of  work  which  depends  on  a  wide 
reading  of  critical  literature.  I  was  so  unsophisticated  as  to 
expect  to  find  in  the  great  libraries  of  this  country  a  fairly  complete 
bibliography  of  the  books,  chapters,  etc.,  giving  the  most  impor- 
tant literary  criticism,  all  arranged  with  reference  to  subject. 
What  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  existence There  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  preparing 
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for  the  use  of  all  our  libraries  full  critical  bibliographies,  based  on 
a  careful  reading  and  sifting  of  the  matter  concerned." 

In  the  Germanic  field,  Professor  Hohlfeld  says  that  the  exist- 
ing aids  "fail  to  record  books  and  studies  outside  of  Germany, 
and  so  far  as  modern  literature  is  concerned,  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  important  subject  of  translations.  Here,  their  sources 
of  information  and  channels  of  intercommunication  do  not  seem 
to  be  adequate,  and  I  consider  it  a  desideratum  that  such  inter- 
national relations  should  receive  fuller  and  more  systematic 
treatment  than  heretofore." 

Constructive  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  practical  and 
material  ways  and  means  of  producing  these  desiderata  are  few, 
but  they  are  touched  on  in  one  or  two  instances.  Professor 
Thieme  says:  "Through  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with 
scholars  pretty  much  over  Europe  in  connection  with  my  bibliog- 
raphy of  nineteenth-century  [French]  literature,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  get  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
in  any  one  particular  field  would  be  to  have  a  central  bureau, 
with  a  responsible  head.  The  work  of  such  a  bureau  would  be: 
(i)  to  get  a  complete  list  of  (a)  works  of  the  author;  (6)  editions; 
(c)  translations;  (2)  complete  references  to  books,  magazine 
articles,  and  newspapers,  all  in  chronological  order,  and  supple- 
mented by  many  subheadings  on  literature  and  language.  This 
would  give  us  the  material  and  each  specialist  could  decide  for 
himself  what  is  important.  The  Carnegie  Institution  might 
start  that  for  English.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  state 
how  improvements  in  the  present  situation  could  best  be  effected ; 
unless  it  be  through  more  centralization,  better  systems,  and 
an  effective  centralized  movement." 

Dr.  von  Noe  likewise  has  a  central  bureau  in  mind  as  a  means 
of  securing  needed  bibliographical  information.  He  writes: 
"A  central  bureau  for  the  bibliography  of  modern  philology  would 
be  of  unquestionable  value  to  teachers  and  scholars,  especially 
to  students  who  prepare  Doctors'  theses.    At  present  it  is  almost 
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impossible  to  complete  a  bibliography  of  a  subject  in  modern 
philology  in  this  country  on  account  of  limited  library  facilities. 
A  central  bureau  could  have  agents  in  various  American  and 
foreign  libraries  and  supply  information  at  reasonable  rates." 

As  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  those  competent  to  under- 
take the  bibliographical  work  suggested  above,  there  are  one  or 
two  significant  remarks.  For  the  making  of  really  valuable 
bibliographies  for  the  advanced  student  and  investigator,  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  says,  "in  most  cases  only  the  specialist,  the 
original  worker  (or  his  assistants)  are  really  competent.  The 
general  and  merely  professional  bibliographer  as  such  is  not." 
Such  bibliographies  "  must  come  one  by  one  as  the  research- worker 
and  historian  sets  himself  to  a  new  task  of  investigation." 

Professor  Wiener's  letter  may  here  be  inserted  in  full,  since  it 
was  not  easy  to  classify  or  quote  from  under  any  of  the  foregoing 
heads.  He  writes:  "In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  will  say  that  I  do 
not  quite  comprehend  your  questions.  There  are  so  many  diflfer- 
ent  bibliographies,  some  of  them  of  such  excellent  work,  that  I 
cannot  see  how  any  bibliographical  society,  not  a  specialist  in  the 
field  of  linguistics,  could  possibly  improve  them.  The  only  thing 
a  bibliographical  society  could  strive  after  would  be  a  universal 
catalogue  of  cards,  such  as,  I  believe,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  introduce  through  the  Congressional  Library. 
But  that  is  an  enormous  task  which  is  of  no  immediate  use  to  the 
learned,  and  the  learned  will  anyway  have  to  fall  back  upon  special 
bibliographies  made  by  linguistic  specialists  in  particular  fields. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example.  If  I  wish  to  look  up  the  condition 
of  German  literature  in  any  particular  year,  nothing  less  than  the 
Jahresberichte  fiir  deutsche  Litter atur  will  do  me.  For  oriental 
literatures,  for  Romance,  Roumanian,  folklore,  etc.,  we  have  similar 
detailed  bibliographies.  All  the  scientific  periodicals  have  limited 
bibliographies  also,  and  special  works,  such  as  Grober's  and  Paul's 
Grundrisse,  have  very  thorough  bibliographies.  The  only  desidera- 
tum in  my  field  is  that  the  specialists  should  all  exercise  the  same 
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care  and  thoroughness  that,  for  example,  is  exercised  by  the 
above-mentioned  Jahresberichte.  Beyond  that  it  is  useless  to 
have  any  desideratum,  as  the  kind  of  bibliography  I  need  may 
change  over  night,  when  I  suddenly  am  confronted  with  an  angle 
of  vision  I  did  not  have  before." 

The  chairman  of  your  Program  Committee  has  asked  me  to 
add  a  few  remarks  of  my  own  as  an  introduction  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  expected  to  follow  this  summary. 

As  I  am  neither  an  expert  nor  a  speciaUst  in  modern  languages, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  criticize  or  dispute  the  views  expressed  by 
those  who  have  so  kindly  and  frankly  answered  our  queries. 
Circumstances  and  inclination  have,  however,  brought  me  into 
rather  close  touch  with  the  bibliography  of  this  subject  during 
the  past  eighteen  years.  As  a  reference  librarian,  I  have  used 
this  bibliographical  material  in  aiding  the  researches  of  college 
students  and  professors;  as  an  officer  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  book  selection  I  have,  with  the  aid  of  this  material,  traced 
and  determined  the  value  of  several  thousand  titles  in  the  field 
of  modern  languages  and  literatures;  and,  as  an  amateur  special 
student  of  two  foreign  literatures,  I  have  tested  and  investigated 
their  bibliography  much  as  an  instructor  in  these  literatures  would 
be  obliged  to  do.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  on  the  whole  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  I  need  it, 
we  have  a  fairly  satisfactory  body  of  bibliographical  material 
with  which  to  trace,  identify,  and  evaluate  titles  in  the  modern- 
language  field. 

A  glance  over  the  shelves  in  the  modern-philology  section  of 
The  Newberry  Library  (and  we  do  not  consider  this  section  by 
any  means  fully  equipped  as  yet)  revealed  thirty-eight  current 
periodicals  containing  general  and  classified  lists  of  new  publi- 
cations and  critical  reviews  of  the  important  books  and  articles. 
Add  to  these  the  host  of  special,  national,  and  other  bibliographies, 
and  a  rather  formidable  array  of  material  is  presented.  This 
material  is  not  perfect,  nor  is  it  without  error,  but  I  have  no 
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expectation  of  seeing  perfect  and  errorless  bibliography  in  my 
time. 

I  confess  to  feeling  only  a  languid  interest  in  such  large  pro- 
jects as  a  universal  Hst  of  modern-language  publications  or  a  com- 
prehensive, evaluated  bibliography  of  English  literature.  That 
interest  will  become  keen  only  when  announcement  is  made  that 
a  competent  director  of  the  undertaking  has  been  chosen ;  a  per- 
manent staff  of  salaried  workers  selected,  a  well-defined  and 
approved  plan  of  work  drawn  up,  and  the  financial  resources  of 
some  government  treasury  or  altruistic  millionaire  pledged  to  its 
support. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  wide  inclusiveness  and  evaluation  can 
be  combined  on  a  large  scale.  Try  to  imagine  what  the  increased 
cost  and  size  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  would  have  been 
if  the  accomplished  members  of  the  museum  staff  had  appended 
critical,  evaluating  notes  to  each  of  the  titles  included  in  that 
work.  And  to  what  extent  would  these  notes  have  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  academic  specialists,  English,  American,  and 
foreign  ?  In  my  opinion,  those  who  desire  universal  or  compre- 
hensive bibliography  must  do  without  evaluation,  and  those  who 
wish  evaluation  must  be  content  with  selective  bibliography. 

Where  are  we  to  find  competent  workers  to  provide  the  desid- 
erata that  have  been  mentioned,  workers  in  whose  results  all 
concerned  will  have  confidence?  If  the  modern  speciaHst  dis- 
trusts the  work  of  the  librarian  and  professional  bibUographer 
it  would  seem  as  though  he  must  look  among  his  colleagues  and 
fellow-specialists  for  the  makers  of  the  needed  tools.  But  here 
again  a  difl5culty  will  arise.  The  specialist  whose  work  would 
command  the  respect  of  his  fellows  will  not  occupy  himself  with 
the  menial  labor  of  bibliographical  compilation.  His  talents  are 
devoted  to  original  research  and  the  production  of  learned  mono- 
graphs and  special  treatises.  Are  our  future  bibliographies  to 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  second-  and  third-rate  men  of  the  aca- 
demic world?     Are  they  to  be  compiled  by  graduate  students 
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working  under  the  direction  of  the  leading  scholars  and  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  universities? 

Again,  are  these  great  catalogues  and  bibUographies  to  be  made 
only  after  actual  examination  by  the  compilers  of  each  title 
included  ?  If  so,  I  question  whether  their  degree  of  completeness 
will  be  much  greater  than  our  present  tools.  Are  they  to  include 
all  known  and  recorded  titles  in  their  respective  fields  without 
personal  examination  by  compiler  or  contributor?  If  so,  they 
will  certainly  contain  as  large  a  proportion  of  error  and  mislead- 
ing data  as  our  present  tools. 

Those  who  think  a  central  bureau  is  necessary  for  the  adequate 
recording  of  current  modern-language  literature  are  probably 
right.  They  look  with  envious  eyes  upon  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  scientific  and  other  fields.  They  point  to  the 
International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  the  Index  Medicus, 
the  Concilium  Bibliographicum  in  Zurich,  and  the  Berlin  bureau 
which  records  so  fully  the  literature  of  the  social  sciences,  as 
examples  of  what  has  been  shown  to  be  possible.  But  have  these 
undertakings  met  with  that  measure  of  support  in  the  form  of 
subscriptions  which  might  fairly  have  been  expected  for  them? 
Are  there  sound  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  modern-language 
workers  would  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  affluent  to  render 
their  central  bureau  self-sustaining?  It  will  not  do  to  count 
too  much  upon  support  from  library  subscriptions,  for  only  a 
comparatively  few  institutions  will  be  able  to  afford  to  take  the 
productions,  whether  in  book  or  in  card  form,  of  all  such 
bureaus,  present  and  future. 

One  thing  I  will  say  in  conclusion.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
academic  world  owes  more  to  librarians,  professional  bibliographers, 
book  collectors,  and  even  booksellers  than  these  classes  owe  to 
the  professorial.  What  American  professor  of  English  has  pro- 
duced anything  comparable  to  G.  W.  Cole's  catalogue  of  English 
literature  in  the  Church  collection?  Where  in  Shakespearean 
bibliography  is  the  English  or  American  professorial  equivalent 
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of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard?  What  product  of  academic  industry  or 
self-sacrifice  is  there  to  place  beside  the  works  of  Watts,  Lowndes, 
H.  D.  Ward,  T.  J.  Wise,  J.  H.  Trumbull,  Wilberforce  Eames, 
and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  stafifs? 

Librarians  have  had  to  prepare  bibliographies  and  biblio- 
graphical lists  because  representatives  of  the  academic  world 
have  not  come  forward  to  do  these  things.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  work  so  done  does  not  always  show  scholarship  of  the  highest 
grade.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  word  "bibliography" 
is  too  dignified  a  term  to  apply  to  many  of  their  productions;  but 
if  competent  bibliographical  work  in  the  fields  of  modern  language 
and  literature  is  lacking,  or  incompetent  people  are  attempting 
it,  it  seems  to  me  the  fault  lies  with  the  modern-language  special- 
ists. They  know  what  bibliographical  aids  are  needed,  they 
have  definite  ideas  as  to  how  such  works  should  be  compiled  or 
annotated;  why,  then,  do  they  not  undertake  to  supply  them? 
Their  compilation  would  be  quite  as  disciplinary  and  quite  as 
useful  work  as  much  that  is  ordinarily  put  into  the  thesis  of  the 
candidate  for  a  Doctor's  degree. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTES  IN  BERLIN 
FOR  THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES,  MEDICINE,  JURISPRUDENCE, 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

BY  A.  C.  VON  NOE 

A  very  noteworthy  attempt  has  been  made  to  index 
the  current  pubHcations,  books  as  well  as  magazine 
articles,  of  the  international  literature  in  the  social 
sciences,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  technical  sciences, 
and  to  these  will  be  added  in  a  short  time  a  current 
bibliography  of  theology.  In  connection  with  these 
institutes  is  a  newly  founded  Deutsches  Zeitungs-Archiv, 
whose  aim  it  will  be  to  pubKsh,  beginning  with  January, 
191 1,  abstracts  of  all  leading  articles  in  sixty-five  repre- 
i  sentative  German  newspapers  of  the  European  conti- 

nent. The  publisher  of  these  bibliographies  is  the 
BibKographischer  Zentralverlag  in  Berlin. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  these  institutes 
and  publications  in  the  order  in  which  they  originated. 

The  first  one  to  begin  was  the  International  Insti- 
tute or  Social  Bibliography.  It  was  founded  in 
1905,  and  its  publication  began  in  that  year.  Its  aim 
was  primarily  to  index  the  current  Uterature,  that  is, 
books  and  articles  in  periodicals,  of  the  social  sciences 
in  their  widest  meaning,  and  of  bibliography  in  general. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  its  headlmes  may  illustrate  the 
97 
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Institute's  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  social  sciences. 
The  subject  is  distributed  under  twenty  divisions. 
These  are:  bibliographies  and  encyclopaedias,  history 
of  the  social  sciences  and  biographies,  general  sociology, 
special  sociology,  theory  of  political  and  social  economy, 
applied  economics,  political  science,  practical  sociolog>% 
statistics,  demography,  colonies,  social  history,  commer- 
cial geography,  and  ethnography.  As  a  rule  the  titles 
can  be  given  either  in  German,  Enghsh,  or  French.  If 
necessary  a  short  descriptive  notice  follows,  e.g. : 

Hamilton,  J.  J.:  The  Dethronement  of  the  City  Boss.  285  p. 
N.Y.:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1910.     Si .  20, 

A  study  of  the  commission  plan  as  begun  in  Galveston,  devel- 
oped and  extended  in  Des  Moines,  and  already  taken  up  by  many 
other  cities,  east  and  west. 

This  bibliography  appears  in  six  languages:  German, 
English,  French,  Russian,  Italian,  and  Hungarian.  The 
German  edition  contains  also  articles  on  general  problems 
of  bibliography,  and  is  called  Blatter  fur  die  gesamte 
Socialbiblio graphic.  The  titles  of  the  Enghsh  and  French 
editions  are  Bibliography  of  Social  Sciences  and  Biblio- 
graphie  des  sciences  sociales.  Besides  this  monthly 
bibliography  there  are  published  a  quarterly  cumulative 
index  of  publications  on  social  and  economic  history  and 
a  yearbook  of  the  social  sciences  which  contains  the 
material  of  the  twelve  monthly  issues  in  a  readjusted 
form.  As  a  guide  through  thousands  of  periodicals  which 
deal  with  the  social  sciences  the  Institute  has  published  a 
Sozialwissenschaftlicher  ZeitschriftenfUhrer,  which  gives  the 
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necessary  information  on  six  thousand  periodicals  of  every 
language.  The  second  edition  of  this  guidebook  has 
recently  been  issued. 

With  the  Institute  is  connected  a  bureau  for  news- 
paper clippings,  where  2,500  periodicals  in  various  lan- 
guages are  regularly  read. 

Any  person  or  corporation  may  become  a  member  of 
the  Institute  upon  payment  of  the  yearly  dues,  amount- 
ing to  twenty-five  marks.  Each  member  receives  free  of 
charge  one  of  the  monthly  bibliographies  and  the  quarterly 
cumulative  index  of  social  and  economic  history.  The 
yearbook  and  the  Zeitschriftenfilhrer  are  sent  to  members 
for  half  of  the  regular  price.  Members  will  also  receive 
any  information  on  the  bibliography  of  the  social  sciences 
which  the  Institute  is  able  to  give.  The  Institute  will 
prepare  indexes  and  bibliographies  for  magazines  in  its 
line  of  work. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  is  done  by  a  director  and 
his  office  staff  and  by  a  number  of  correspondents  for 
various  countries.  The  German  imperial  government 
is  subsidizing  the  Institute  of  Social  Bibliography  by 
granting  it  a  yearly  allowance  of  15,000  marks.  Also 
various  corporations  and  associations  make  yearly  con- 
tributions of  considerable  sums  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  Institute.  There  were  last  year  over  three  thou- 
sand subscribers  to  the  various  bibliographies  of  social 
sciences  published  by  the  Institute. 

While  its  regular  publications  are  devoted  to  current 
bibliography,  the  Institute  hopes  to  be  able  to  publish 
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exhaustive  bibliographies  of  certain  subjects  in  the  form 
of  monographs. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Institute  are  in  Berlin, 
where  its  director  resides,  but  there  are  branch  offices 
in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London. 

The  Institute  is  at  present  trying  to  extend  its  mem- 
bership into  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  has 
appointed  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  its  agent  for 
these  countries. 

The  International  Institute  of  the  Bibliography 
OF  Technology  was  founded  in  1908,  and  closely  affili- 
ated with  the  International  Institute  of  Social  Bib- 
liography. It  is  subsidized  by  various  large  German 
associations,  like  the  Verein  deutscher  Ingenieure,  the 
Zentralverband  deutscher  Industrieller,  etc.  It  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  bibliography  of  technology  in  eight 
independent  sections,  covering  the  entire  field  of  the  tech- 
nical sciences.  These  appear  in  three  languages,  and 
the  contents  of  the  twelve  numbers  of  each  section  are 
readjusted  in  a  cumulative  yearly  volume.  The  entire 
bibliography  of  technology  contains  yearly  from  sixty 
to  eighty  thousand  titles,  to  which  are  added  short 
descriptive  notices.  Members  of  the  Institute  pay 
twenty-five  marks  yearly  dues,  and  are  entitled  to  receive 
one  section  of  the  monthly  bibliography  free  of  charge 
and  the  other  publications  at  half  price.  Like  the 
Institute  of  Social  BibUography,  this  Institute  pub- 
lishes also  a  ZeitschriftenfUhrer  and  monographs. 

There  are  five  additional  offices  added  to  the  Insti- 
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tute  of  the  Bibliography  of  Technology.  These  are  a 
bureau  of  information  on  the  bibliography  of  tech- 
nology, a  bureau  of  information  on  technical  subjects, 
a  museum  of  illustrations  and  photographs,  a  bureau 
for  newspaper  clippings,  and  a  distributing  center  for 
technical  literature.  Here  we  are  interested  only  in 
the  work  of  the  bureau  of  information  on  technological 
bibliography.  It  supplies  titles  of  books  and  articles 
on  certain  subjects,  makes  abstracts  and  translations, 
and  gives  information  concerning  the  patent  records  of 
all  countries.  It  also  keeps  its  patrons  informed  about 
libraries  from  which  books  on  certain  subjects  may  be 
borrowed.  The  current  expenses  of  this  bureau  are 
defrayed  by  moderate  fees  which  it  charges  for  its  services. 
The  third  institute,  which  was  founded  in  close 
affiliation  with  the  two  others,  is  an  International 
Institute  for  the  Bibliography  of  Medicine.  It 
came  into  existence  in  1909.  The  original  plan  was  to 
organize  twenty  sections,  which  would  cover  the  entire 
realm  of  medical  and  related  sciences.  The  idea  was 
to  have  these  sections  published  as  far  as  possible  by 
periodicals  already  in  existence,  and  to  organize  entirely 
new  publications  only  if  no  suitable  periodical  existed 
which  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Institute. 
There  are  at  present  in  existence  six  of  the  twenty  sec- 
tions. These  are  general  and  experimental  biology, 
biochemistry  and  biophysics,  veterinary  medicine,  thera- 
peutics, anthropology,  and  dentistry.  The  other  sec- 
tions have  not  yet  been  organized.    The  general  editor 
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of  these  sections  is  Dr.  E.  Abderhalden.  The  members 
of  the  Institute  pay  a  fee  of  ten  marks,  and  receive  one 
of  the  six  sections  free  of  charge  and  may  get  the  others 
for  half  of  the  regular  price. 

This  Institute  intends  to  publish  monographs  on  the 
bibliographies  of  medical  subjects,  and  has  organized  a 
bureau  of  information  for  medical  bibliography,  where 
also  translations,  copies,  and  abstracts  of  medical  litera- 
ture can  be  obtained,  and  inquiries  as  to  the  location 
of  medical  works  in  public  libraries  will  be  answered. 

The  last  one  of  these  institutes  to  be  organized,  with 
an  internal  organization  modeled,  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding, after  that  of  the  International  Institute  of  the 
Bibliography  of  the  Social  Sciences,  is  the  International 
Institute  for  the  Bibliography  of  Jurisprldence. 
It  began  its  work  in  1910,  and  was  at  first  published 
only  in  German,  but  now  has  French  and  English 
editions.  To  the  monthly  bibliography  will  be  added  a 
yearbook  and  monographs,  and  a  bureau  of  information 
on  law  publications  is  to  be  organized. 

Since  the  four  institutes  are  to  all  purposes  united, 
the  International  Institute  for  the  Bibliography  of 
Jurisprudence  has  at  its  disposal  the  agencies  and 
office  facilities  of  the  three  other  institutes.  It  has  an 
international  staff  of  correspondents,  like  the  other 
institutes. 

The  annual  membership  fee  is  fifteen  marks.  Like 
the  Institute  for  the  Bibliography  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
the  Institute  for  the  Bibliography  of  Jurisprudence  pub- 
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lishes  only  one  magazine,  which  aims  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  its  subject.  The  latter  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  the  titles  of  \vhich  would  be  rather  hard  to  trans- 
late into  English  because  of  the  difference  between 
Continental  and  English  law.  It  may  be  added  that 
among  these  twelve  divisions  are  found  the  following: 
criminology  and  criminal  statistics,  constitutional  law, 
administrative  law,  canonical  law,  international  law. 

The  International  Institute  of  Law  Bibliography 
in  Berlin  is  trying  at  present  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  American  Index  of  Legal  Periodicals  in  order  to 
offer  to  its  continental  subscribers  the  opportunity  to 
learn  American  law,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  start  a 
circulation  of  its  own  bibliography  in  this  country.  At 
all  events  the  bibliography  of  the  International  Institute 
for  the  Bibliography  of  Jurisprudence  w^ill  index  the 
American  legal  publications  in  the  immediate  future 
more  completely  than  it  has  done  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence. 

A  fifth  institute  is  in  the  stage  of  preparation.  It 
will  index  the  current  literature  on  theology,  and  is 
planning  to  publish  twelve  monthly  numbers  aggre- 
gating about  700  pages. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  a  Deutsches 
Zeitungs-Archiv  will  be  issued  by  the  Bibliographischer 
Zentralverlag  in  co-operation  with  the  above-men- 
tioned international  institutes.  The  Zeitungs-Archiv  will 
offer  monthly  collections  of  abstracts  from  sixty-five 
leading  newspapers  in  the  German  language.     It  is  a 
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well-known  fact  that  the  German  daily  press  publishes 
regularly  essays  containing  original  contributions  from 
leading  professional  men,  men  of  affairs,  and  business 
men.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  student  to  follow 
the  multitude  of  articles  which  are  published  in  his  subject 
in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
same  after  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  their  publi- 
cation. Therefore  the  Deutsches  Zeitungs-Archiv  intends 
to  select  newspaper  articles  of  lasting  value  and  to  pre- 
serve them  by  making  abstracts  which  it  will  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  interested  persons.  Simultaneously 
the  Archiv  will  preserve  copies  of  the  original  number. 
This  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  there  is  no  official 
agency  in  Germany  which  preserves  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  America. 

The  publications  of  the  Deutsches  Zeitungs-Archiv 
will  appear  in  ten  sections,  of  twelve  monthly  numbers 
each.  The  titles  of  these  sections  are:  (i)  biographies 
and  history,  (2)  economics,  (3)  politics,  (4)  practical 
sociology,  (5)  finance,  (6)  demography  and  colonies, 
(7)  philosophy  and  social  theories,  (8)  religion  and 
church,  morals  and  ethics,  (9)  literature,  art,  and 
languages,  (10)  technology,  medicine,  and  natural 
sciences.  The  subscription  price  for  each  section  is  five 
marks  a  year,  but  not  less  than  two  sections  may  be 
taken  by  any  subscriber.  If  desired,  the  abstracts 
may  be  obtained,  without  extra  cost,  printed  on  only 
one  side  of  the  paper  to  facilitate  clipping  and  filing. 

Two  or  three  typical  abstracts  may  be  of  interest: 
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FREE  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  SICK  POOR 

N.  Ziiricher  Zeitung,  1910:    194;   378  lines. 

This  question  was  decided  in  Germany  a  long  time  ago 
in  favor  of  insurance,  but  it  is  still  unsolved  in  Switzerland. 
Self-help  is  the  most  natural  idea.  Next  to  it  comes  insurance 
with  contributions  by  the  insured  person,  and  more  distant  is 
public  pension.  The  latter  is  demorahzing;  it  incites  to  the 
simulation  of  sickness,  or  lack  of  precaution,  and  improvidence; 
also  the  participation  of  well-to-do  people  in  the  public  pension 
is  unavoidable. 

THE   EIGHT-GRADE  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL  OF   THE   FUTURE 

Vorwaerts,  1910:    117;   65  lines. 

About  one  hundred  townships  have  been  asked  about  the  eight- 
grade  public  school,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  such  schools  are 
numerous  and  successful.  In  only  a  few  cities  the  system  has  been 
discontinued.  In  Berlin  4.31  per  cent  of  all  grammxar-school 
children  are  in  the  highest  grade,  and  43  32  per  cent  of  those  who 
leave  school  leave  it  from  the  highest  grade.  In  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  the  respective  numbers  are  10  per  cent  and  80-90  per 
cent.  The  numbers  are  less  favorable  where  the  schools  are 
younger.  Therefore  this  system  is  desirable,  but  unfortunately 
the  city  council  of  Berlin  is  opposed  to  it. 

The  aim  of  the  Berlin  institutes  is  to  make  the  bib- 
liography of  large  fields  international  and  centralized. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  wished  for  in  this  line. 
At  present  a  great  many  periodicals  bring  out  numerous 
bibliographies  of  the  same  subjects,  and  the  waste  of 
energy  caused  by  this  duplication  of  work  is  enormous. 
It  is  also  quite  natural  that  a  great  many  of  these  bibliog- 
raphies must  be  very  incomplete  on  account  of  the 
limited  resources  of  most  journals.     Very  few  of  them 
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can  employ  a  large  staff  of  contributors  who  are  able 
to  search  the  international  field  of  their  subject,  and  in 
the  present  time  of  highly  developed  scientific  production 
in  a  great  many  countries  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any 
research  man,  in  whatever  subject  he  may  work,  to  be 
up  to  date  if  he  follows  only  the  literature  of  his  own 
native  tongue,  be  it  English,  German,  or  French,  not 
to  speak  of  the  minor  languages.  There  are  very  impor- 
tant articles  and  books  published  in  languages  which  are 
not  commonly  known  to  men  who  may  even  command 
three  or  four  of  the  most  important  languages.  To  the 
minor  languages  which  cannot  be  entirely  ignored  belong 
primarily  Hungarian  and  the  Slavic  tongues.  But  who 
can  be  expected  to  study  Bohemian,  Russian,  or  Bul- 
garian for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  one  or 
two  books  and  a  few  magazine  articles  a  year?  Espe- 
cially difficult  is  the  study  of  Hungarian,  which  shows 
no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  any  Germanic,  Romance, 
or  Slavic  language,  and  whose  nearest  relative  tongues 
are  Finnish,  Turkish,  and  the  Tartar  dialects.  But  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  native  correspondents 
who  can  report  on  publications  in  these  languages  in 
English,  German,  or  French.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
concentrate  bibliographical  information,  which  has 
shown  itself  during  the  last  decade  in  many  respects. 
Foremost  are  to  be  mentioned  the  great  card  catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington  and  the 
effort  of  the  Institut  International  de  Bibliographic  in 
Brussels,  and  lately  the  Gesamtkatalog  der  preussischen 
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Universitatsbibliotheken.  Another  expression  of  this 
great  and  strong  tendency  is  the  success  of  the  various 
institutes  in  BerUn,  of  which  I  have  spoken  just  now. 
There  are  of  course  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by 
such  international  bibliographies.  One  is  the  selection 
and  training  of  a  competent  and  steady-working  staff 
of  correspondents.  The  other  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  subjects  are  necessarily  divided  and  grouped  in 
different  countries  according  to  different  points  of  view. 
It  is  hard  to  force  an  international  bibliography  into 
one  system  of  classification.  Any  librarian  who  has  had 
to  classify  foreign  books  under  an  American  system  of 
classification  knows  this  difficulty.  There  are  different 
social,  political,  and  economic  issues  in  the  limelight  of 
public  interest  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
Still  more  difficult,  it  seems,  is  to  bring  English  or  Ameri- 
can and  French  or  German  law  under  one  system  of 
classification.  And  yet  the  advantages  of  centralized 
international  bibliographies  seem  so  great  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  improve  patiently  the  existing  attempts 
at  international  bibliographies,  to  encourage  them,  and 
to  assist  them  in  developing  their  highest  possible  effi- 
ciency. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COMMUNIST 

MANIFESTO 

BY  ROBERT  J.  USHER 

The  Communist  Manifesto  is  the  first  crystallized 
statement  of  principles  of  the  Socialist  movement  of 
today.  John  Spargo  has  aptly  referred  to  the  document 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Socialist 
party.  Its  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  it  was  drawn 
up  at  a  time  when  the  word  "communist"  had  prac- 
tically the  meaning  of  the  word  "socialist"  as  under- 
stood now. 

A  fairly  detailed  history  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written  and  published  exists.  Drawn  up 
by  Carl  Marx  and  Frederic  Engels  jointly,  under  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  given  them  at  a  convention 
held  during  the  previous  summer,  the  Manifesto  was 
written  at  Brussels  late  in  the  year  1847  ^rid  was  sent 
to  London  for  publication,  where  it  appeared  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1848.  The  original  edition  was  in  German 
and  consisted  of  twenty-five  octavo  pages.  It  had 
a  very  limited  circulation,  copies  being  placed  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement. 

The  document  was  received  at  the  time  as  a  master- 
piece of  socialistic  thought,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  translating  it  immediately  into  all  the  European 
languages.  Two  French  versions,  it  is  said,  were  drawn 
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up,  but  because  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848  at  this  time  no  further  action  was  taken,  and  the 
document  remained  practically  unknown  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  few  editions  which  appeared  during 
that  time  had  a  small  circulation,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  187 1  that  the  Manifesto  was  widely  distributed. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  pubhshed  translation  was 
the  English  translation  made  by  Helen  McFarlane  which 
appeared  in  the  London  journal,  the  Red  Republican, 
in  November  of  the  year  1850. 

Following  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  1848-49 
officials  of  the  German  states  seized  upon  the  literature 
of  the  Communist  League  as  highly  dangerous  in  char- 
acter, and  as  an  aid  to  the  work  of  the  police  a  two- 
volume  work  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  league 
was  published  by  Wermuth  and  Stieber,  two  police 
officials,  in  1853.  In  the  first  of  these  volumes  one  may 
read  an  account  of  the  finding  at  various  times  of  copies 
of  the  offending  green-covered  Manifesto,  and  it  is 
reprinted  verbatim  as  one  of  the  supplementary  exhibits. 
The  Wermuth-Stieber  Verschworungen  is  now  a  book 
rarity. 

In  the  sixties  there  appeared  a  second  German  edi- 
tion, published  in  London  in  1866,  and  a  first  Russian 
translation  was  made  by  Bakunin  and  pubhshed  at 
Geneva  in  the  Russian  journal  Kolokol  some  time  between 
1863  and  1867.  Engels  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  a  Danish  and  a  Pohsh  edition  appeared  at  about 
this  time,  but  the  place  and  time  of  publication  are  not 
definitely  known  to  the  writer. 
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To  take  up  the  many  editions  which  have  appeared 
since  1870,  and  beginning  with  German  editions,  we  find 
earhest  a  Chicago  edition  of  187 1  issued  a  few  months 
before  the  great  fire  and  therefore  probably  a  rare  edi- 
tion. Frederick  Lessner  wrote  of  having  a  copy  in  his 
possession  in  1893.  In  1872  an  edition  was  pubHshed 
in  Berlin  and  the  third  authorized  German  edition 
appeared  in  Switzerland  in  1883,  the  same  year  in  which 
two  German  editions  appeared  in  America,  one  in  New 
York  and  one  in  Chicago.  Then  follow  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  authorized  German  editions  in  the  years 
1891,  1901,  and  1906,  respectively,  and  an  edition  of 
1894  known  simply  as  the  sixth  German  edition. 

Later  English  editions  were  issued  in  England  in  the 
years  1886,  1888,  and  1890.  The  first  English  edition 
known  in  America  was  published  in  Woodhull  b"  Claflin^s 
Weekly  of  New  York  in  1872.  A  second  EngKsh  trans- 
lation was  published  by  Schaerr  and  Frantz  of  New 
York  in  1883,  and  the  English  edition  of  1888  seems 
to  have  appeared  simultaneously  in  New  York  and 
London.  The  Chicago  sociahst  pubHshing  house, 
Charles  H.  Kerr  k  Co.,  issued  new  English  editions  in 
1902  and  1908,  the  latter  an  Esperanto-English  edition, 
the  text  appearing  in  the  two  languages  on  opposite 
pages.  In  19 10  an  edition  appeared  in  abbreviated 
form  as  a  supplement  to  Reginald  Kaufi'man's  What  is 
Socialism  ? 

In  the  French  language  the  Manifesto  appeared  in  a 
French  journal  of  New  York,  Le  Socialiste,  about  1872, 
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and  in  various  Parisian  editions  in  the  years  1886,  1895, 
1897,  1901,  and  1902.  Of  these  there  are  recorded  two 
different  editions  for  each  of  the  years  1895,  1897,  and 
1 90 1.  One  of  the  best  of  the  French  versions  is  that  of 
Charles  Andler,  dated  1901,  which  is  in  two  volumes, 
one  being  the  text  itself  and  the  other  a  historical  criti- 
cism of  it. 

The  first  Italian  edition  was  pubhshed  by  a  group  of 
anarchists  at  Milan  in  1891.  Its  translator  was  Pietro 
Gori.  This  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
anarchists  have  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  famous 
document.  The  Russian  translation  by  the  Nihilist 
leader  Bakunin  has  already  been  mentioned.  Lessner 
mentions  having  seen  several  more  or  less  complete 
translations  which  were  the  work  of  anarchists. 

Other  Italian  translations  have  since  appeared  in 
1893,  1896,  1899,  and  1902,  the  last  mentioned  being 
a  supplement  to  Antonio  Labriola's  essay  written  in 
memory  of  the  Manifesto.  Labriola's  work  has  been 
translated  into  other  languages  and  the  supplementary 
Manifesto  has  sometimes  been  included  and  sometimes 
omitted. 

There  was  a  Spanish  translation  made  at  Madrid  as 
early  as  1886,  and  another  edition  was  published  twenty 
years  later. 

Northern  Europe  too  has  seen  a  fairly  large  number 
of  different  editions  of  the  Manifesto.  Two  Danish 
translations  later  than  the  one  already  mentioned 
appeared,  one  in  1885  and  one  in  1898,  while  in  the 
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Swedish  language  there  is  at  least  one,  the  edition  of 
1903  published  in  Stockholm.  Two  Dutch  translations 
have  appeared  in  separate  form,  one  in  1892,  one  in  1904. 
Other  Russian  editions  have  appeared,  usually  published 
outside  Russian  territory,  a  Geneva  edition  of  1882, 
Plekanoff's  translation,  dated  1891,  and  others  in  1905 
and  1906. 

Of  the  known  editions  of  southeastern  Europe  there 
were  four  translations  made  in  Hungary  between  the 
years  1896  and  1905,  a  Lithuanian  translation  published 
in  London  in  1904,  the  Armenian  translation  of  1888, 
referred  to  by  Engels,  but  said  never  to  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  doubtless  a  large  number  of  editions  in  other 
languages. 

A  Japanese  and  a  Chinese  translation  are  known,  the 
latter  having  had,  it  is  said,  a  circulation  of  two  hundred 
thousand. 

Of  literature  concerning  the  Manifesto  it  may  be 
said  that  practically  every  work  dealing  with  socialism 
makes  mention  of  it  and  a  few  devote  a  chapter  or  more 
to  a  discussion  of  its  principles.  Among  the  best  of 
these  works  for  bibliographic  purposes  may  be  men- 
tioned the  German  history  of  sociaHsm  by  Franz  Mehring, 
the  Dutch  work,  De  Socialisten,  by  Quack,  and  the  recent 
English  work  by  Spargo  on  the  life  of  Karl  Marx. 

A  number  of  interesting  articles  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Manifesto  appeared  in  1898,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  birthday.  There  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  controversial  articles  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
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documents,  not  a  few  writers  having  made  open  charges 
of  plagiarism. 

So  far  as  known  no  one  has  attempted  a  bibhography 
of  the  subject,  only  scattered  notes  having  appeared 
here  and  there,  and  especially  in  the  forewords  of  various 
editions  written  by  Frederic  Engels. 

This  preliminary  study  has  brought  to  light  a  total 
of  about  sixty  different  editions,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
list  is  far  from  complete.  The  earlier  reprints  or  trans- 
lations are  found  with  difficulty,  particularly  those 
which  appeared  in  periodicals.  The  excellent  work 
done  in  the  compiling  of  bibliographical  references  for 
social  sciences  for  recent  years  makes  it  possible  to  locate 
translations  published  even  in  little-known  languages. 
It  is  hoped  that  through  correspondence  with  the  leaders 
of  the  socialist  movement,  now  so  thoroughly  organized  in 
practically  every  country  of  the  world,  a  fairly  complete 
bibliography  of  the  subject  may  be  compiled. 
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